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i ABSTRACT X S ' t, 

The document describas a pro jiect ( with an initial 

safflple of 38« Ss and a followup sample 6f 200 Jsj to develop , improved 
vmeasures of occupational and' social fuiictioning of mildly retarded 
^^young adults in their postschoel envircnments. Section I provides 
Vbackcround information on the project and a project overview* The J 

first par^ of Section' 11 describes the major instrument development 
|/actiTfities cpoipleted in th^ year. Other parts of Section II 

|;focus on the selection' and 'composition of the several testing 
-aamp>les, data collect io examination and revisions of 

the ranting analyses of the in terrater and stabiiity of 

v'these: ratings* Sect i ill looks at the status of the mildly retarded 

■young adults "in terms ofv their eBiployraent and social living 

activities, goalSr and expectations as reported in the iriter view 
■jguestionnaire. A fouftl^WctiW reports^t^ pfocldTir^fQrr thfe 

Sfoifced ^Choice Inven^^ 

fCl scores and indices of Ss« vdcatlonal achievement and postschool 
.aocialization. changes and constancies in FCI statement preference 
b^scores over a fQllowup period are reported* A final section offers a^ 
^'recapitulation of findings particularly as they relate to broader 
jpqhsiderations of the of young mildly retarded ^ 

l^dults and to improvement of training and habilitition sarvices for 
fthis .popalatlon. Cited among fliidings are that approximately half of 
?the Ss ilving at home Indicated dtssatia faction with ^ t^ 
fiiying arrangements and nearly all >aid ^that they wanted to be on 
itheir owns that the unemployment rate for the Ss> parents was about 
iJdouble of that for the general gopulatloni^^t problem, cited by 

respondents as relating 'to empldyme^^ transportationV and the 

i^ability^ahd independence in getting, arounds and that data supported: 
vth% apprbpriateness of the FCI format: and c^^^^^^ £Qr:md¥inistra 

to mildly retar^^^ populations. Appendixes include instructions for 
vadminlstration of the Porced Choice Self -Description 
feuidellnes and a sample copy, of the geneial information g 
leased for the. fourth interview of the coimunity adjustment followup 
^s_^mple of former ^^^^^s criteria 
Irating : scale ef community- adiuatment| 

II^Mij^!S^B&-,jt.Q: /reported Employments p^^^^^^ a copies of generalization keya^ 
gfor male and femalej versiene_af the FCI. CSBH) 
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. The major project task was the davalopments keyihg arid valid- 
ation of a, paired comparison Forced Choice Self Report InveMtory 
(FCI) designed to measure the personal and interpersonal behaviors, 
attitudes, values," and beliefs of mildly retarded young adults. 
The FCI was ernpirlcally keyed using a multlstate sample of 384 
f orm er speclaT clas s students identified ( Brlnci pally by their _ 
counsel ors) as ei ther successf uTly or unsuccessful ly adjusteffT 
Male and fanale FCMtim and statement preference sco^'es were 
cross-valldatid, using an additional follow-up sample of 200 
mildly retarded students. In addition to their FCI testing i all 
subjects were interviwed regarding' their vocational and social 
, living experiences and expectatforis subsequent to high school. 

The FCI data imllyses reyeaTiff^d^atelyriiiglirTwb-week 
retest reliability coefficients (around .80) for^^^^ and 
statement preference scores. Itan score-rating criteria r's 
were around ,70 for the Keying samples shrinking to around .50 
for the cross val idatlon sample, accounting for approximately half 
of the reliable criterion variance. Corresponding coefficients ' 
for the prei-erence scores were lass satisfactory but neither 
score was predictable from in-high school FCI administrations. 

More generally, the data demonstrated that the FCI paired 
comparison format was clearly managefible by mildly retarded adults 
and can be used to obtain direct, reliable, and relevant data 
concerning their behaviors, attitudes, values and bell 6fs: 
Granting the Importanci of social-pertonality variab} 
adjustment. It was reconinpnded that the FCr procedures be iJctended 
to measurement of specific personality constructs believed to 
be directly related to adjustmertt variables, particularly to 
those variables believed respdnslvl to treatment. 

A further conclusion based on the extensive interview description 
is the importance of the family's "support" role in determinHng 
a meirfcer's post school conmunity adjustments. I 



PREFACE 



The problem posed to the writer some four ..years ago went 
something 11ke^"How might you measure the coimiunlty adjustment of 
" mildly retarded young adults, how well are former special class 
Studpts doing In their post high sc In large part 

the question^ was born of a need for criterion measures for evaluating 
an.,on-going high school work study program. But the question has 

— jeg1Mrnac^-f^r-t4ie-mueh=broader-conc^ns-o^f-wh^^ 

succeed" and others "falT" and what to do toTeduce fallufa I « 
Answers In part reside In the deTWtlonTf "what community adjustment 

- . IS . ■ \ 

The problem of defining anything is essentially one of gaining 
a consensus, an agreement among users of tfiat "thing". 'The definition 

- must=meet-^he-general=expectat1ons'rof-those~ns^^ 

level, at least, al-eady "know" what that 'ithing" is. For more 
obtrusive or more MRiple "things" this consensus is readily obtainable 
from a polling of jfjers, For other less denotable, more faceted 
_tnings , a convincing argument is needed. In the social sciences 
this argument frequently proceeds from an "opening out" of the td-be- 
defined thingj a determination of its parts and internal relationships? 
Another recourse Js to exhort the fruitful consequences of adapting 
some particular definition, not the least of which is simply that 
we can then get on with the job'. The most popular recourse Is to 
leave the thing undefined, in effect to swing with an all-inclusive 
rVff^I^-^ The definition. of Communfty Adjustment of 

retarded adults seems to have been so left, that is, swinging. 

It Is widely (and wisely) acknowledged that the de'v&lopment of 
procedures and Instruments for measuring a variable of IntereU 
depends on how that variable has been defined. The project 
reported here is an. attempt to get on with the measurement problem . 
ahead^of definition, at least, ahead of explicit definition. Starting 
with the premise that extremes are most, reliably Identifiable, or. 
in tre present instance, that counselors working with mildly 
retarded adults can differentiate their more successfully from 
their least successfully functioning clients, the measurement 
task essentially became one of looking for differences between 
these two client groups. Intiie present project, the measuranant 
emphasis narrowed to examination of the social and job performance 
attitudes, beliefs, values,, and success attributes held by our 
young adult retardates. The measurement procedure became 
a paried comparison forced-choice description Inventory (FCI). 

Jth !i^^S^®^^'?§ sections of the report tell' ju|t what was done 
and with wh^at yield. The extensive reporting of recent and current 
status of ou^ subjects, comprising nearly half of the report, was 
dueJ^o the-enondiy^of data provided by- follow-up interviewing. 
It could have t^en much longer; the winnowing of reports of the 

is a ntr^ssarv bk never satisfying reduction. The cLiderable 
"^f; ' ih this report Is Included that it may serve as 

r= continuing research. 



Th^,wr1ting of thU report has been a long, drawn-out task 
for Its'^a'uthori a task of encanpassing a roomful of ever- interesting 
intervlav wand test data, data which continually Invited further 
questions, and suiwnarlzatlon, a task dIfficuU 'to conclude because ' 
Its findings were not as definitive as expected. ^ But that Is the 
risk. If not the nature of exploratory test development and/or 
follow-up studies. i 



. AeKnow ledgements for compl etion of project activities are di?-? 
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. 1. INTRODUCTION ' 

Aj^ Backqfoundf Th# wrttings on coranunlty adjustment of the mentally 
retafded adm t span the century and afford an exciting reading of changing, 
professional oplnlan', more favofable' prognosis, and a-mbre active and 
humanistic response of achievaient of satisfactory cofimunity living for 
fetarded persons, Concomitai tly, this in phliosophles ushered 

in reforms and changes at all levels of education, train ijig and counseling 
for the retarded. These changes have Included both reorganiiations of 
delivery systems. (tracking, segregation,^ and now mainstreaining) and 
introductions of Innovative teaching metliods and' of specialized curricula 
in vocational s social learning, and life skills areas. r 

Though the major ^urpos^ of special training and vocational programs 
for the educable retardate Is their preparation to optimally adjust to^ " 
post school environments, proeetiurei for Identifying and assessing the 
determinates of this ad jus tonent have been seriously irisufficitnt, A 
companion as sessTOnt problem has been deflninq caminity adjustaient,^ . H 
Is conimirHty adiuitmint manifested? What are the events, actions, sit- ' 
uations, personal \sk11 Is, habits, and attitudes- which denote the successful 
lew abtlity persdnt Aside'frcffl the oyer! ong and non-agreeing listings 
prepared by experts^ what sre the actual operating differences between 
those succeeding and\those falling? • , 

The recent history of notable literature reviews (Windle,,1962; Jh*- , 
. Goldstein, 1964| Mclfensb^rger, 1967; Cobb, 1972! McCarver and-Cca^ir»"l974|\L 
Begab,aqd Richardson, 1975; Bolton, 1976; Rosen- and Kivitz, 1976, etc,), 
is an uncomfortable ranirider of our unsatisfactory basis for both fenedial 
program develo^nt and program evalua^h. Heber's- conclusion In 19S9 that: 

. There Is a great need for research directed tward a 
determination of Mplficant varliibles related to ^ ^' , ■ 
the ultimate personal, social, ai^ vdcatlon^^ . 
- inent of. the mentally retartejd 

, will we be in a positidn to carry but resea 
of varloMs kinds of educational trea& 
accomplish favorable modifications of th^^ 
™ variables. , {Heber, 1959) \ ' -1 
appears just as valid today as 19 years ago, both^^ 6^^ specific 
program evaluation level whichnipted by Brblin (1975) and on the 
definitional guestion as to what' constitutes successful coniminlty . ' • 
adjustment raised by Edgerton and Bercovici (1976). , 

, . The guiding ^project goal of the research to, be described in 
this report was the develoaftent of improved measures of occupational ^ 
and social functioning bf^n)1Tdly (aducable) ret^ 
in their post school envirdnments^l The ffl^^^ 
carried out under this goal were the develops 
choice ■ sel f- descHpti on iiwe^tw 

frcmi non-successful pbst^Chool mildly retarded young adults — . 

and the_jixaro1nat1ob of change I s tfibil^ . , 

oyer an immedlatb post high school p^^^^ / -yf' 

Intef-vlew data describing the younii^^^^^^a^^^ 

and soc1al:actiyit1es,gbalsV and expectations were «lso=^«W^ v 
The testing program Involved nearly- 400 x 
living in various conira In the central and western United States c 
and another 200 who werr follbwed up through their fii*st^^^^ 
a half after leaving hijh sthool . . _ - v 



. i The project's miasupement focus on "tntrapersonar factors 
as detefml nates of conmunlty adjustment finds general support in the 
research of theorists such as Heider {1958). Rotter (1954). and Feather 
and Simon (1971) who Insist that consideration of personal values and 
goals' Is critical %o "an understanding and prediction of behavior. More 
: PJ*^_^1cularly, in the area pf mentaL retardatlon, the central Importance 
of attltudlnal and persbnallty factors In the adjustment of the retardate 
nave been stressed by a mimber of researchers (Weaver, 1946| Sarason, 1953 
Penrose, 1963 •, Edmonson, et a 1,, 1 971 , Haywood , 1970-, Heber and Dever, 
:]9^0)v The facto 1968) used 

141 distinct criteria of success with a heavy emphasis on psychological 
measure^ of \personal1ty, Though this mos^ extensive study found 
statistical Ty valid relat'lonships between some personality measures and 
\cr1terion factor?, It fell far short of establishlhg substantive, pre- 
^Ictively useful determinates of adult adjustment. %old (1972) in his 
cpinprehensive review of vocational habilitation rese'teh notes' that the 
sAllJ^r^a jurej^cons tstentl^-Peports t 
anpTdyment: for reasons of Inability to handle social situ|tions in the 
work settings rather than work skills per se. His more general conclusion 
'"is that "current prediction and evaluation procedures |s they are 
presently conduc|ed are not very successful,", (ibid, p. 43). Zigler and 
Balla's (1977) current review of personality factors affecting the' 
performance of the mildly retarded stresses their Importance in clinical 
assessment. These reviewers cite nearly ,100 studies' 1h their consideration 
of such personality factors as expectancy of failure, motivation, 
incentive selectivity, O'i.srdirectedriess and posit-lve and negative 
reaction tendencies, 

* Of special interest Is Rosen, Clark and Kivltz's volume (1977) 
describing the, Interrelated research and rehabilitation ef^^ 
Elwyn Institution. Their follbw-up study of discharged patients 
utilizing a substantial number of criteria and pradlctor variables, ^ 
however, yielded few criterion-predictor relationships. Factor 
vani4yses resuVtff, though Jnit1ally promising, were generally unsup- 
ported by two later cross-validation studies. The writers conclude =. ■ 
by advocating Increased consiaeration of personalfty variables as pre- 
dictors and report InnQvative personality measurement procedures, 

B. Project -Overvlew i The' research, to be described' In -this report 
was first piloted in 1971-72' and then funded in the sunmer of 1974 as 
a three-year test developnent research project focusing on the measure- 
ment of community adjustment of mildly retarded adults. The pro 
sStrate|y'was to develop an empirical measurement base for describing 
Community , ad justed personsr with the unsuc- 

cessful, "The project rational was that this cpnimunity adjustment may 
more. assuredly be determined from those actual' behavioral and attltudlnal 
differences between more- successfully adjusted and less successfully 
adjusted persons than from popular usage or professional consensus. 
Essentially, this approach Ino/plyedf "(a) an injtlar identiflcatioh 
of high (successful) and low. (unsuccessful ) groups using adjustment 
classifications derived from ratings made. of their current 
conmunlty living by thfelr vocational counselors; (b) comparing • 
the responses of these two groups to a broad spectrum of behavioral 



-Supported by the Research and Training Center for Mental 
Retardation, University of Oregon. ' ^ ' 



f Ji!^*"'^^?^' questions; and (c) selecting those questions responded 
to differently by the two groups. These selected questions would 
..then be developed Into a tentative comnunlty adjustment inventory. 
Cross validation and response repeatability checks would be 
needed to eliminate unreliable and/or chance selected Items, 
After final selection the content of the Inventory would be 
examined to Identify behavioral or attltudlnal self descriptors 
am relate these to treatment requirements, 

"'"''^s, »'epprt describes the implementation of that strategy, 
which together with a broader data collection effort, constitute 
the project's effort to describe and measure coramjnlty adjustment. 
The report Is organized Into three larger sections followed by 
a. sunmary. section. The first part of Section 11, Procedures, 

-descNbes-the^majoi^nstrnmient-devgl^pment-actlTrmisTWi re '- 

completed In the pilot year. ' The middle portions of that section 
describe the selection and domposltlon of the several testing samples 
fpllowed by an accounting of the data collection procedures. 
Examination and revisions of ,the rating scales fo*- use by 
interviewers and analyses of the interrater and 'stability of these 
ratings Is described In the final portion of that section. 

Sections til and. IV present the^ analyses of the ftiairt body of 
project data, Section III focusing on the "Stitus of the Mildly 
Retarded .Young Adults" In ±ermi of their wployment and social 
living activities, goal^ and expectations reported In the Interview 
qusstlonnalre, and Section IV reporting tlit keying procedures for 
the Forced Choice Inventory, (FC I) and. the. interrelationships ;ambng 
the FCI scores. and, Indlcer Of the subject's vocational achievement 
and post school socialization. The fourth section also Includes an 
exam1nat^/on. of changes and constancies In FCI statenent preference, 
scores^ over a year and a half period for subjects who were followed- 
u^ after leaving high school. The Suninapy Section offers a recapltuati 
of. project findings and how these may relate to broader considerations 
of the needs and problems of the young mildly retarded adult In our 
society and to Improvement of„ training and habllltatlon services for 
them, , . 
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si . 1. rnstfumentatl on Search ; The pilot project btgan with the results 
wOf .an. extensive /"nerature review of_ cirlteri.on varlables„enployed 

t!!:;*.*H^y^"9 conmum'ty adjustment of lildly retarded persons. The 
:Vrev1iwi:1ricluded over 600 articles, project reports, monographs, 

published over a 50 year period, (Hal Ity and Halpern, 
s , m these sources to include. only materials . : 

Involving adult age groups or follow-up samples of adolescents, 
outconie rather than predictor measurements, and experimental rather, 
than theoretic Information reduced, the total "source pool* to 99 
studies, in turn produced over 600 variables used 1n the measurement 
of community adjustment. After an initial classification of these 
''ojitcgwe''j^ar1ables into one of three broad fi el dsV "pers onal 
•"socid-eivic," and "vocatipMl," each variable was then separately 
examined and more narrowly classified according to coristruets 
•fntegral to it. This cataloging of outcome variables yitlded '4^ 
variable clusters of Which seven were brganlied under the heading 
of Personal Adjustment, 12 under the heading of Soclo-Civic Adaptation, 
and 25 under .the Sheading of Vocational Ad'justment. 

. . ■ ■ ■ : " ■ "V' ^ ■ : "■ . ■ 

: ■ Conjpintly with the examination of the above results, a" number 
of moN current instruments used to describe the social and vocational 
adjustments of retardates were also careful ly examined , The ^ 
Adaptive Behavior Scales at the Parsons State Hospital (Nihirai 1969a,. 
ig69b), though prepared more specifically for Institutional -popul a- ' 
tidhs. Is especially noteworthy as an example of a major scale 
development project, with c-'t,1nued expanding dtvelopment Starting 
with a pool of 325 behavio/il Items and 307 patients jndepend^^ 
classified by t^taff^psychoiogists according- to a general schema 
defining^ five levels of adaptive behavior, Utems supporting these 
discriminations (as well as having h-igh inter-igater agreement) were 
retained and organl zed within appropriate age groupings. Additional 
items, 2500 critical behavior Incidents collfcted from 60 teachers^ 
58 psychiatirc aides,and 158 day care center attendants riporting 
from various mi dwestern states, 

In'deyeloping the Adaptive Behavior Scale, Items were divided . 
Intoi two broad domains of behavior, those attributable to lack of ^ 
skills and abilities and those referring to emotional' and, conduct . 
disturbancesv The first of these domains contained 272 items grouped 
Into 10 sub-domains , the second, 265 items grouped into 12 sub- 
: doiwinSd? T^ checklist was subsequently administered to 

1230 InstltutionallEed retardates from three state institution^ 
representfug all IQ ranges, ages 7 through -55 years. Factor analyses , ' . 
of these data (principal component extraQtion with varimax rotations) 
for four age groupings revealed three -sal ient,.d 

for the different "age groups. The first factor. Personal Independence, 
involved those -skills and abilities required for maintaining 

■,**,,■■- ' • ; ' ■ ■■- '' ■ , ■ . ■ ^ 

, , ^An Adaptive Bthavior Scale Is currently being developed at Ohio 
State University by Lj'land for use with very young children (HEW 
BEH Project G00-76-Q4396) 



development^ number and tl^ 

, . itructivenesai ' ' ' ' - 

EebelTibusTOis^i unCfijstworthiness ,"ant^-ffodlal behaviors-and/mahnersT- 
•'^'Tlfn^'^hegativafattlt^^ one's social environment* The 

;;;^.^thiW\faet^^^ by more intra 

Vr>pimlt^^ such as socially unacceptable manners, 

' ;:.steriotyR^ abusive behaviors. ~6ne. major 7 

\< ,c9neli^' from, the factor analytic studies WM. that 

%.vi.™ltijaimeM is required for describing a retardate'W 

/ ; '^tiahavior'^';'^^^ Profile reporting was recommended; 

;'^ks Mnimura ;for a the Adaptive Behavior/ Levels of indivi- 

" /- dualfs pr^^ groups ; \ ^ ' . > ' . '^^ " '1 ^ ^ - -e^'' 



' \ ' 'V^ .As. ..revised AB scale (Nihira, Fosfer, Shellhass & Leland^ 1974) 
was further 'modified and standardised for public school use by 
Lambert and ?|her associates (Lambert , .Uindmiller , Cole , and Figueroa , 
1975) V involved a large sample of 7-13 year old school children In 
regular, ediicable mentally retarded and trainable mentally retarded 
classrooma#| Lamb'ert and Nicoll subsequently reported (1976) an 
-{analysis .of I' tbe dimensions of ^adaptive behavior of school - - 
Vchildren^frpm these three classr^^ j;ns. Similar factor structures 
' Were f ound '^or the retarded and non-retarded public school children 
from these three classrooftso Similar factor structures'^.were found f, 
for the retarded and non-retarded public school children and for the . 
^ three age^, groups studied* Thacjauthors' conclude that the factor 
structure^ for adaptive behavior is Independent *of age andrschooTL 
classificaticjn, They^further suggest that the AB scales "V*. define 
behavioral *at tributes associated with adaptation to the school 
environment J interpersonal behavior' and intrapersonal stress^." 
(ibid» p ' 145,) . , ^ . \\ ' V'''>V.'\^'.\\ 

■ ' , ^e Community Adaptation Schedule was developed for an adult 
non^ret^irded population (Roen and Uurnes, 1968)/ The authors 
describ^ the CAS as "objective and standardized criteria relevant 
to; "the,rfintervcntion goals of community mental health'* and suggest 
that its "questions define operationally what is me ant by the 
concept of mental health" (ibid., p. 1), The Sch^adule consists of 
217 questions dealing with a "person's perceptions ;^^f j::t^^ 

- af flats toward it and behaviors Ih it/' ^'he question^ are organised,, 
MritofaiK) chapter^ and 33 subsections dealing with work, family, 

social life, larger community activities (recreational, religious, 
educational, etc.)> commercial functioning, and interactions with 

- the professional conmiunity. 

ll^J The administrativie ppcedures require persons only to answer 
those sections relevant to their particulat circumstance; for 
exampley unemployed 'persons ^kip gome sections; persons responsible 
' for home care, other questions, etc* In effect, only 114 of the 
; 217 . questions . are to be answered by all subjects. Though the CAS 

appears itp /be. -a organized and extensive coverage of many 

;,>;yaspects o^ community living » interpretations of section scores are 
^i#parf orce equivocal given the apparent geographically restricted and 
V/vfar^-from-ample -norming samples- A further problem is that of possible 
rV'. bi^ v.iA sell de8orlpt:lon*i' * t . . . 
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major headings: soc1a1kWltl%riess| f-jclal confd^^r^an£|ocf^^ 
activUles. The latter -heading included 4 broad' range of bfehaviowV; ' 



_ requi! 
^ such 
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;;;very#mirar:^iresJon$^ 1ntervie*fe>J4*JMther; 

"mekpitieVt^^^^^^ adult, or- hls/employei^. Slmfjlafly^'; -'^ 

mtVeidifferehce^was.notedibetweehvresponses to quj^tl^Hjsldeallng; 
wi th present for . expected performance; General ly, niost']expat1fents ^ ' 
were described as adequately behaving in response^^ttf rnost HCFQ questions. 

• Possibly: the, sample' w^Svtoo.'undifferentiated -in this ;regar<*. . A. "simpler 
explanation" is that the HCFQ Items and recording' format (surely ^ 
permitting interviewer bias) Is insufficiently sensitive and/or 
.comprehensive in;its present form. f-r y ■ - ' » .\' ' : 

A further' hoir>"ahd community behavior instrument specially 
/ deslgried , for; retarded adults 'i^as^^reviewed during the earlier project , , 
montihs .of procedural formulation.; tH Is was' the Sotilal Activities 
T Questionnaire prepared by Edmonson (/1974) for administration to . 



. ' 5«j retardate adults living in the coimunity . In^developina her 
Instruments, Edmonson followed the broad rationale and methodology . 
for studying reJationships between behavior and sociil settlnqs 
advanced by Barker (1968). In her study both an illustrated 48 i^qe 
dallj^.log and a 70 item, 16 page Social Participation Questionnaire 
data reporting format were devised and field tested, the latter beinq , 
selected as the more reliable and efficient procedure. ' 



In addition to providing detailed descriptions of the retardTte's ^ 
current day-to-day social and >»ork engagements, Edmonson? s data pro- 
vided several sumnary measures of the variability and adequacy of the 
- retacdate_.s at^home_andJuts,1demo£-.hoM_ activities and social_lntg r- . 
actions and of . the levels of res0ons1b111ty which he assumed in his 
outside-of-home activities. Positive correlatlohs were obtained between 
their vocational counselor's ratings of social cdrapetency and the ' 
frequency of outslde-^f-home performances (r ■ .65) and the subjects 
;«veL5l/^fPpnsibil1ty scores (r ■ .40) anf a neiative correlation" 
Jt- f*'equency of at-home performance. Ihough heV- sample was 

limited to only 25 adult retardates (ages IS to 25}\ living In private" ^ ^ 
""^f] kf?4 *f"1n9S. these moderate relationships suggest both a 
rjii ability of the reporting procedures and a relevance of. the contribution 
Of these variables to the broader construct of social competency. Beyond 
V!5^* !*^°"*^^P^»^^*'' procedures, tWough more particularly the dairy 
with its day |o day reporting, provided a very rlch s.tatanint, hitherto 
unreported, of the kind of incidence of social encountirs and activities 
comprising the living of the retardate. ' ^ ' 

4 ^5®."^^?!!®^'°** ^^^^ Adjustment Studies (Loftquist ahd Dawis, 1969) " 
initiated .In 1959, spawned a number of promising predictor and criterion 
measures of work adjustment variables.^ The theoretic frame guidlnq.the 
research proposed three basic outco^s or dependent variables i tenure, 
satisfaction, an^ satisfactoriness. Considering that the relevant charac- 
teristics of the perpn and the work environment were relatively stable, 
the theory s basic assumpition was that Individuals "seek to achieve arid 
maintain correspondence with their environment." (Diwls, Loftquist, and 
• P- Three parallel Instruments were developed to measure 
satisfactions,^ needs and reinforcer systere, the Minnesota Satisfaction 
Questionnaire (MSQ), the Miiinesota Importance Questionnaire (MIQ) and 
the Minnesota Job Description Questionnaire (MJDQ).- The MSQ Is a self 
report Mkert rating seal e.that asks the respondent to rate his/her 
l!H^I fffl° different Jo b aspect s w1 tM respect to 20 rei'nf orcer " ' 
^imenspns sucfr as activity, advancanenT? creativity, security, varietv, 
etc. A short form of the MSQ is scored on three satisfaction scales. ' 
intrinsic, extrinsic and general.. 

The MIQ (Gayi et. al, 1971) is comprised of 210 paired comparison 

items measuring the respsondent's preferences to these same 20 reinforcer 
dimensions. Each Item Is phrased in terms of the Importance of specific 
relnforcers to. the respondents in the kind of Job he/she would most like 
f° r --.L^-"-^-°^ t? A ranking Instrument completed by Job supervision^ 
to describe reinforcers In the work environment. The MIQ and MJDQ yield 
parallel profiles which can be compared to provide Indices of correspondence, 
satisfactoriness measures were similarly developed by the project. 

w-.4*-j^^-J'*2'"^f°.*" adjustment theory scales have been used to a 
limited extent with retarded populations. A revision of the Minnesota . >" 
Importance Questionnaire for use with mentally retarded/persons (MIQ Form 5) 



?!!f^^^^^^ f'awis (1970). Bruminer (1973) includi.d 

^ ■^At^SS^ practical Implications relating - 

• -^^^ ^^'^ adjustment, evaluation, trainina counspHno anH 

,#-|^^en^4^^ theory. "Is, basically a placement-^Sel^IaSd Is^CIh a 
1^ ?^^^^^^^ (ibid. ^faeWA m^^^ 

A ;}^^^^^^^ adjustment scales is, of coJrs^' lt r^Jtrf rif 3 

'^!-!!f-W^^ Kivitz l?76)Xvl well arS ?he 

c^'^s dliat^o^ "^^^^ *° IncfiilJ'a JucJ bSer 

, consideration Off societies' demands and of the retardate's ability to 

; ZIh f^'^V^^^ ^'^J^^ situations. : These auiLrs «nphL ze the 
■ ;eed to develop a procedure to sample areas of relevant bersonalitv 

acquiescence,'mo%l;a\L"r3ll^L, . 

Jogether, the foregoing several instruments are illustrative 

aJii Len^^^reLrL't^^'''^H'''^ ^^'^^^^ the 

fr^m S suggestive, these studies were far 

IIS S^^?^^!^^ f°r selecting specific content for judging comnunitv 
adjustment of mildly, retarded adultsi clearly they includi farSSo manv 
emphases fof any single Instrument. The researcher wis still left S?th 
much discretion f^r. a starting content selection^^ * 

ad1«^^™p^^'^^^L^if J^'^®^"^!"*^ project's intended comunity 

«fl ?S^nJji^?^7-"*' consideration was also given. to the more current 

pJeMred^SS?a?nlIo ST?B^h'^^"?*"'"!% ^ "^'^ '""^^^ instrument was ^ 
prepared containing 90 brief behavior statenents assembled to encomaass 

the various behav ora emphases represented in the list of 44 wKablM 

Slrfrephial JlsVri f^^^-^^^^^ V"^'"'' readingv ihlse"fL 
were rephrased as brief .-statements or phr-^^os such as "arrives at work 

tlr*. "shares attention with others." ot Idrives a car '" A number 
SL^®^*)! Sr^V?*'*^*"*^ ««« taken directly from the HCFQ othe?s 
were modifications of CAS and the Adaptive Behavior Scales questions; 
. others were simply, "created" to fill apparent "iaps- in coverage. ' 

■ ' funrtinIfnn^?n^Jho '11!;!^^ J"'?'""'*'^"' included ze itims relating tp g^^^^^ 
fo Si ?^ community . (carrying on essential functions Felated 

to daily life. I.e., maintaining casual contacts, handling money. ' 
keeping healthy, etc.) 19 items deallng with socialization (d^Jlayfng / 
mature behavior, underitanding and abiding by society's HulesWunct Sni no 

voJiJtnnJf ■ vvfi^f /S!**f * people)., and 24 itims-defll-ing^with- 

vocational skills (displaying appropriate work,behavior as well as : 
efficiency on the job). Items were to be judged by the respondents 

1 f 5^ welV\yo«ng retardate.is adapting to community life": 

hnf f'l^f^^!' 'major contribution." 3 - "good to have 

but not essential," 2 - "minor contribu.tion," and "unnecessary 
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v;:^v^^^ interview probes and/or test questiona 



^'^'SSfipletad.' ikparytficW^^M critical project 




gee t ions for; furthei^^^^^ regarding sax aducatlon^ . famlly^ platmingt 

'managlng?B®ney,^^;'nutritiSn, and recreation. '„ l / ' 



< -/'ihe^distrtbution of Importance ratings given the 90 items revealed 
^'ver3phighl;agreement^among^th^^ counselors » and research groups 

ae^ to ^ the"^ relative' importances of the 'various ^ hahavlora X ^ Rank^ ordar 
correlations computed ' between average importances for the 90 items by 
the three groups were all in the high •80's# Considering the very 
crowded distribution of average rating^ with many ties which, in itself, 
works to lower the Rho coefficients, these v^ilues allow for little 
disagreement among rater .groups. 




Iven more interesting were the generally high ratings of > importance 
given *most of behaviors on thd listing indicating very broac\.ana'' Inclusive 
demands on the par^pf^ the-respondents for_client information, fracf 



'tically Wo thirds of the 90 items* were considered by half or'morfe^ of the 
resposndents to be either '*absoluta4y^-^assential" or a '"major contribut:io J 
in judging '*how well the young retardate adoit is adapting to community 
.life." None of tho re^^ -idante deferred- from -group 5piiiiQn_Q£ iip^rtance 
in their con^ilderatlon of over half of the items. The' average "Umpor^^nce 




"minor contribution" by as many as h61f of the respondents* On the 
V * ^ averatie, the respondents rated a behavior^ as unnecessary only -2.2 times ' 



, '..^Out of a Dossible 90.';^'"^,, , , ^ ,^ ^ ... 

; : . gen^M be concluded. .that/ few resporidattts, wfsre 

Ty i^^iXtniTm^ more than arveryrj ew 
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planned for the Forced Choice, Inventory, 'itiw^ 
■...■,i.r.^.,^.^-^....T.^-^^i,r,r,,J^^^ of juxtaposing of contentii, nor-practictl'M?':' . • 
cm terms of the very large nftraber of pairings require'd; i.e., tnatching - 
each of 20 statements, with each other' would require 190 pairs, matching 
each of 25 statements. 300 pairs, etc.). , Trial administrations revealed - 
that even subsets c?f as few as 10 statements, each matched vith each ^ 
other (creating 45 paired domparison items), were adminlstratably 
objectionable due. to the monotony of repeating each Ii£ernative statement 
nine tines,- V, ^ ^ - , ' • , '"fW*?- "\ 

etsiof gi;8 tateminlte 




domains 

,^«.■^v^: within 

pl^g^.Qf .;72*::,sl.atement^^ These 7^2 . 

*J^,e; presented ; in-'.-l 
specif Jx"-l)ehavtoraif!.refi 



f^^^ titivexopea^^y u^j^-an^ Halpe 





' ■ •■ «i.-:'lT -''V™. ,• .■■M-'' -.*..'!•'•■? v;. •■ >^ - . 



look cleanVand 
seem to have 



_ . JentyvQf'^lna^J^gi^^ 

lii3:MANASiWffiiWNEY Question; Which statement, A or B, is niost like you?) 

liiiillBiiSii^^ 




Table 1 Continued: . . ' 

WORK ORIENTATION (Lead Question: PJhlch statement, A or is most Ilk 

' , ~ ^ > ' ' - * ■ ' « 

Subset 1. ■ . - 

37. You are fun to work with , ~ 

38. You*H quit working when you have enough money 

39. You'd like more responsibility at work . 

■r::,,:'-: : ■ -.^-M^ You don' t like it when there's no work = „ = 

' 41* You quickly learn how 'to do your job - 

4.2 # You do more mhan your share ■ ' ' , / 

Subset 2. ' ■ 

• 43> You usually get your work done - =' 

44. You usually don't niiad working . . 

45. VJlien you really know what to do, you don't like being told 

46. You'll work hard if they treat you fair . . • ' 
- ---^7_»- You^ 1 paid jlor 

48. You like "to^inish-a__jo_b_so you can show It to someone 

Subset 3. ^ - ^'^'^^'^—-'-^L^ 

49. You'd rtaher work on something than lie around 

50. You -like to show how much you can do ^ 

51. You try hard to get ahead ^ 

52. You feal good when a job is donrf. baeause you can forget it 

53. You usually clean up after your work ' . » ? 

'54, You are interested in doing your Job well , t 

VALUES AND OT^S (Lead .Question: Whlcli stateSeht ,..A or' B, do you feel 
^ is most important for you ' to have a good life?) * 

Sublet 1. . ^ ^ . 

55, Having friends' 
^^56. Having good luck' - , ^ 

57. Being able to do things well ^, > ' - . 

58. Having a steady job - ^ ^ ' 

59. Saving for tomorrow ^ ' 

60. " Getting help from others*,^ . - q 

Subset 2» _ - ' . ^ ' ' . 

,61. Having money . ^ ' ' ' 

62. Having other people like you , ^ ' . , 

63, Keeping out of" trouble ' ' ^ . 
.64. Having someone to turn to > 

65. Depending on yourself 

66. Getting the breaks . ' 

SUCCESG ATTRIBUTION (Lead Question; l/liich statement A or B, is most . 

true of persons who succeed or get ahead?)" 

Subset 1^ * 

67. They worked hard ' * ^ :■ : ' 

68. They had good luck 

69. They have been helped by other people 
r 70. They know more hov/ to do things 

- . - 71. ' They find it easy to do the right things 

.V /''>'72, They are liked -by most people ' . ^ 



• _ >As a test, the FC'I consists of .paired comparison items of the form 
choose statement A or S Since the pairing of each statement- 

within a subset with ^every other s tatenent • in that same subset produces 
. . V 15^ items , for a-aUbsut of sIk stateraenta, a total of 180 FCI- items was ■ - 
..-produced from- ther72 stateM^ iaO_^eras, each typed' on W 3 je 5 

card and mounted on two large 3" rings, with additional cards wit v 1ns true- ' 
' tions to be read to the respondent (subject) .constituted thp ftdmknistrator's ^ 
; copy Q*. the test. Items wera be read^aloud either by the exaniner or ■ 
the subject. ;. In administering the PCI,- all the itens pertaijiingjto : a = 
content doqiain were grouped together in random order but wltli llhi' restriction ' 
that no etafceraents were immediately repeated from item to item. On each 
Item, statement positions,; A or B, were arranged so that each statement 
. . appeared. as A (first) nearly as ofteri as it appeared in position B (second). 

Sincevfor subsets of six statements, each statement app . . " 

the most dven. split poss±brle;was 3 and'a, Th^C-subject's choices of A or B 
, ...were recorded by, the examiher on a two cholcfe IBM 'answer. sheotV The Instructions 

> for adminis,t;erlng the JCI are .included in Appehdix A. . The admii>istratlon of 
, |he full 180 PCX items varied from approximately 40 minutes to just'oVer ' - ' 
an hour depending on the individual subject. ' . ' ' 

' ^- Ititegyiew Schedule ; ;A broad inquiry Interview Schedule: was developed' ^ 

as an acGO|[ipaniment instrument to the h^-ghly structtured FCI.' In addition ' * ' ' 

--~,tp providing demographic and general background 'data regarding the- sub jed^^^ 

being, tested on the FCl, the ..interview schedule' was' designed to ^escrlbeJ ' ' ■ ! 
and, for the Jollow«up high sthodl samples^ to track their past schbol,- 
ivocational and social, living experiances. The inlti^^ . " 

. for the pilot .sample contained some 5b-verbaeum or confirmation 

probes concerning ^he sub jdcts^ school experiences ( work. ekperiehces,-" 

• current llvlnB arrangements , family situation and' recreatlonV 7 The interview 
schedul^ used with '^^the other fou^^^^^ high school samples contained an ' " , 

- additional section cequiring the: subject to recall the names of five to ' ' 
ten persons of his own, age whom he k^^ wellv to compare them as to ' > . 

Mhow they, are doing.'' At a 'subsequent time dur^^ 

subjec^was to rate him or herself as to "how Ihe/he is doing" and finally ' 
to estniate. how his or her cfbunselor woCild; have answored''.thls same - ' ^ 
question. " Th^- interview schedule also contained a ''remarhs" section to' 

■ provide das crip tibnspf;t^ 

phyaical' handicaps, risponsiveness to the interviewer,, and condition^ ' - 

' und'er which the iMerview was conducted such as privacy, \ ' ,4 

' ' ■ " V : ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ s I ' ■ : • ' 

\ The interview schedule -used with the follow-up high school subjects 
covered three areas;' (a) vocational prenaifatlon and achievement . (f ormal 

• and., Infofmal) :(b) vocational^ knowledge and expectation . (Inimediately - , 

. anticipated or Intended employments j^^^ , 
'■ required skills, working conditions r beifefits,^^ »ang'o ' ' ' . 

vocational intensions,) and (c) social satisfactions and expectations ^ • , 

- (anfticlpated CfJntinuatiohs or chimges ^n •li^^^ friendsliipiv .\ • 

leisure time activities). The toffal interview & 

'of pi'ctorial Items (dealing Mht . anticipated activities) and two suhsdts . ' * ' 
of paired comparison statements • the first dealing wlfih' advantages of having. ' - 
your own place and the second dealing with reasons for being popular). " 
. ^ interviewer "remarks" section was also included.' " 



This .remarks" section was adapted from an extensive interview format ■, 
,;.;used.by Butler and his associates in their Riverside follow up study, NIMH 
O , Grant No,, MI-08667 The courtepus. ,codpera^<gn of these reseatchjirs is appreciated. 



• ' *i. ' 3*'^® '^°^ low-up"" tnteHews included cons ide^^ ren#.titifin 
-the original questions with some added Inqulrlert^the subiect's r^^^^ 

^rdiS socjj -support opportunities. An open-ended Inquiry 

-n^nhifS^ w»?^i5 I fth 18 new paired , conipylson staterents relatirg to 
problems was ^dded to the fourth Interview Though each successlvl 
Interview schedule contains .nore questions (-the fIrTcS'ned 37 

?hTt^';:eJ lrIS'?o^.^l f ? qu«tions:^^r?iunh^rou^t1o 
annm»TLr!i^ r! roV*'^"^**®''^"'? interview Session remained 

f?SJ?lJHJ?ifJ^"!?;\P*'*'^ *° Interviewee's Increased ^ 
fn^ll expected of them, and in part to improved Interview 

fomat and reduced number of FCI :ltems (180 items the first inte^vC l^nJ 

• ??oi apJSxiSklv 2oT;;1\^.m^^^^^^ '•^^po'^e' 

rrom aproximateiy ^0 of the su^ect's prior inteh/lew auestions wmitp • 

• mlUi^l)''tl pVh"'\T'^ schedule'to pemi? hW'ler °n 

•-^ IJ Hf!^r' ^'fi subject's. earlier responses, end to permit -f1 tti no* 
^' -Jn^ ^^^f 5"*^*^°"'^^^*^^ ^Mbjects (such as ^|k™g a sublet? 

/ who earlier had reponed Intent to movi in with % sister if Indeed shf 
JoflJi'lIn*'?!! frk^out, etc.). -The adm1r,?stfItion o?1hese 

fol 6w-up Interviews, together wit^ the shortened FCI used in the"later 
Jj-n^; straticns generally took around 90 mi nutJs to cm^etS. A cSiv of 
the final Interv.iew is included as Appendix B to tMs riplrt ■ ' ^ 



three-criterion 



ewal,««;n r -fl. of Cownunity Ad.iustmentf k 

evaluation (rating; fom was develbped. f'or vocational counselor ratino^ 
of prospective subjects.;: Though the Initial project rSrli^Jt Sas 
^iTf^^ilr T"!®]°^ ^*^^"f1"tidrfs of. their Vfext?^ 
adjust^" and theirHiftre extreme -well idjust^ll?entf(anreI.?11ento2 
.the general reluctance of consulting coun^elor^ trcontfide? anflSdaf 111 

tne^se of muitiple'sc^les. Three rating scales were nr^n»rmt* tho «^ 
^ requir ng Judgments of their cllentsV -fntlgr^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
conminity's^main stream.- the second; '■hlsTheriSfoyabl^^^ 
JJS:KnP^^***Vr.*''^^'^"^'^"*5>f P«t«"t1'«l eSlo?^rsraS^ the^hlrd 
- Sr4w5?;r^ 2^ 7 If social adjustment-* from thfcoins^^^^^ 
I^ItSS^J nn; tJ rSS'?'*"'^^?" ^^^^ P«9e °f this rating form and ' 
as ApJeJdiJ c! ^o** "Sing It are included in this report 

The rating proedures required trtat each counselor develop a oer^onfli 
three-person frame of reference prior to. Judging his Ss! by " ' ' 

Harris^IJ^narroi'^ "JLi^^^'S"^ Y^^^^^ ^^^^ B^stwick "and Jer^ry 

Jil tLJ / J * * i*"**^ conducted by the University zf Oreqon Research 

f ""^^ "clients" were closed-cases and inore Dronerlv 
testlns .nd ,lnten-l,ew^les,. tte^ . 



T^eelactlng among^ r*^^^ former mildly ratardud adults with whom he/she / ' 
■ /had wprkacf tha last several yoars" one client whom he/she considered 
V^st^ suQcassful on a^^^ three criteria^ one; client Oe^t suecGssfuI on, 
^^^1 thre^ qrlterlat and one client nod^atel y successikil on all threo 
^w^Cgriatr. The n&iai^ of thase three selected persons were to bo antercd ; 
In boxaa* at the top rights top center p and top leftp reapactively, on , 
^afih .pane of namei of clients to be* evaluated, , v 

: , / ^ V Judgment of clients n^ere then' to proceed by first ^"matdhino-' a ^ 
piiwt to a rafference person with repiect to a partlQula^jc crlfrirlon ■ 
and t!^v to_lndlaate-"the-clM^ match by markil^ an X albn^ an 

^-tmbroKen four inch line at the rlgli^^ of each client's naM/ E4cIi client' / 
was :^f irst judged ou each of threp;. scales before moving on "to .tlm -next " ; 
aliant* Glvenp that^ eaclv eounselor cbuld recall -a large number of clients 
of varylrig achlav^,mentap this procedure assures, ap appr OKimate -p&ycholQglc^al 
equivalence acroae different counselors V rating fr^ ^ * 

^ ^ \ ' . . ^ ■ . -. ^ 

^^^^^^B^ offB^w^mBmd counselor Interest in dlstlnquiBhin}^ between it 
ellent'a preaant 'functioning and capabilities and his estimatok' pofiential 
for improvement and. to reduce possible confounding^ of. these two opuslderat lA 
-the coun-^elors ware aakod to provide ratings in both' cqnteKtSi the present 
and the anticipated future^. The Cormer (present corite^t) ratings were* 

I made ftr^t ras indicated ab^vt by an % Tiiarking on the* three criterion lines, 
after which- the future or potential ratings were made by circles on these i 
same lines # ^ — * ^ ^ 

The initxal pilot atudy development of these rating scales involvaj 
three BtatG,.vocatlohal rehabilitation counselors ^^ho ^had been working with 
former special class students in the Eugene-Rpringf ield, Oregon area for 
Myeral^ye^s. their counseling /*ldads"'lncludad approK^^^^ 50 
retarded clients* In additlorij the three counselor's were able to recall 
many fomer client's whom .they continued to see and/or. hear about- Que 
Iiundred fortyrtwD clients 'Vbll k:iovm" to the cbunselor were rated, 
55 by the f Iriit counselor^ 40 by the secomi counselor, and ^35 by the third 
.counselor*. Only clients who were out of school at least ofle year were , ^ 
retained for the bating analysis reducing the total to 130. This rating 
sample ranged in age from 18 to 29 years; 75 were male ^ 36 female, 
" - . - , ■ , j " ' ' ■ ' . ^ ■ 

In recording the counselor ratings^ the X's, and O's were converted 
to a point scale by dividing th^ four Inch line into eight haif-inch 
segments, equating the left rioat eKtreme as 0 \ had eight assionihg 
values of ,5, 1,0, 1,5, 2,.0, 2,5, 3.0, 3.5, and 4,0 to X^s, and circles - 
according tor their position on the rating .line. The counselOi^a varied » 
soinewhat in their us^e of the different rating* scales. Considering X's 
placed along the right most quhrter of the four inch lirte as indicatdng 
that* a client waa presently; functioning similarly to their "most sudcesMCui" 
reference person^ apinfOKlmately 24 percent of the counselor A*s clients/^ / 
38 percent of counselor B*s clients, and 17 percent of couhselor C's 
clients were judged cle^ly successful on one. or more of the three' s calces, 
Gonversely, considering X'sv placed alon^ the* leftmost quarter Qf the f^ur^v 
inch, line as indicating ^clients werti presently funetionihg slmiiar to their 

l-'or'a fuller description of this, procodure sees Gardner Thompson, 
•1956. ' . ■ ^ • :;■ ; y ■ : ; ■ • ^ V ' ^ 
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least successful rifference persuh ^ approxlmatily 53^ percent of counsel or 
ff*s cWents^i 35 percent of cpunsalor B' s cllentSf and 30 percent of 
oburiseTor C^s^ c on one or more of 

.ihe tfiree ^scalis • - The ^extent to which thiie dtf forences; are dut "^to 
differences in ;^rater seyert^^ in the ptrsons 

teino rated (Counselor d for eKampleV had ^nore^^y^^^ 
his rated psrsgns •haying been out of school n|es& ;t^ . 
contracted wtth cD^^ had riiany cl ients out of school 

•four or five years or longer) 15 » of course/ unknov/able without further 
Independent criteria data* In terms; of the general procedure foTTo 
1 n the project ^ 1 arge d1 f f erences 1 n rattfr sever 1 ty 1 ndependen t of ratee 
per^mahce vteiuld Work against finding test or Inttrvlev; Question 
responses discriminating betv/een high and lov/ rated groups* Though 
this possi bill ty^could not /be g 

previous use of prddedure^'uslng reference persons as anch 

points 'haCfrd|ca^1.na^e^^^ (dejungi 1964;* 

dejyng j 1^C6V Garn^ evicourages Iftterpretatlon 

^hat differences Hn:^^c^^^^ ' 
operating here. . ' V^^^^ 

' -Inspectlofripf th^ various ratings received^ the 130 clients* 
revealed' that iiibst^ scale 
was rated simtlaHy h1gh)(or ld^ the otherotwo scalbsv This ^ 
Intersciale rating agreement appeared particularly 
invbljfing pairfs W 
cr1ter1a*^^To further ^eM^ 

and product moment c6rre>at1on^v/^^ ngs on^ the . ^ 

different sealts foif the 130 tents rficelving counselor 

rati ngs • these idata are presented In Tab! e ;2. . ^ ^ ' ^ 



■i- 



This 130 includes Seven clients, later identified as out-of-schooT 
less than ^ year and, therefore, dropped from further study, 

^ Unless otherwise statfd,- all correlation coefficients computed for 
project data are Pearson product noment. 
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iSCAI.ES 



Inte- , Enpldy- Social 1-. 
gratlon ability zatlon 



Present Fufict1or<ing \ ' , , . 

Integration Irtto Can- . 

rmity i-9 1.1 - -71 . .85 

Employabmty 2.3 1.4 .71 - .56 

Socialization ' 1.9 .12 .d6 .§6 



Potential Functioning , . , , / 

Integration into Com- 

jnunity 2.2 1,1 .89 

Employablllty y , 2.4 1.Z - ' .89 ' - 

. Socialization 2.2 1.1 - .91 



As might bt anticipated, the mean ratings presented In Table 2 Indicate 
hlghtf ratings on the "potential*' scales than on the "present functioning" 
scales. The high, near ,90, coefficients Indicate practically identical 
rank ordering of clients on Jhe present and potential scales. Though perhaps 
of interest for other consltTeratlonsi the "pottntlal" scales were not further 
used in the present study, which was concerned with Identifying persons 
in tenns of their present eonwnunlty adjustement. 

A sllghti;- larger difference In means favoring the "employablllty" 
scale is perhaps of ^nore interest. Apparently the counselors viewed their 
clients as nearer to successful functioning, both present and potential. 
In the vocstional setting than in the broader and less well-defined , 
areas of social adjustment and conmunlty integration. The correlations 
between the three scales ranged from a low of ,56 between the two more 
s pe c if l eal! y focused scales ("eraployabillty viewed fromthe ©nployer's 
perspective" and "social adjustment viewed from the couiiselor's perspictlvt") 
to a .71 and ,86 between "employdbllity" and "integration into coimwnity" 
and between "social adjustment" and "Integration into the community," 
resspectlvely. Correlations between the three scales and their coffibined total 
were ,94, .84 and ,89 for the integration, employablllty and socjal 
adjustinent scales, respectively. 

:v,The long range stability of these counselor ratings was examined using 
data^from.a partial replication of the pilot testing. This replication 
1nvo°fved 62 subjects from the original 130 subjects rated in the pilot 
.study; 54 of the 75 subjects tested on the FCI 1n the pilot study and an 
additional 8 not tested at that time. Rating procedures were iden^tical 
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Jfl^l^^^Vlou^ir^ asked to judge their clients 

adjustment rating scales. All but 13^f the 
l^' ' tl ^nths ^ '^'^ counselor. The period between ratings was 

ft^^M I" "Sstinsta^ices, the counselors made very similar ratlnqs of their 

,>'i9nuyt,tne.cojTeiat1on between the tv#o sets of rttinqs bv the lamp 
^ Ibllltl-J^ti^T^^^ the combined 'SatU.«^pr?y» 

lJwM?^ ^°^^f^^^°*^2" Including the 13 subjects ritS^ by 

their different ratlngfefilSJis of c ent 
i*";^*^ be further nwted that none of these largir^anges ' 

npSl^^il^^?;£— ''^^^^^ ^^^^ rating scile and^ 

Sf;Ji*Mi?i^5^iJ5«^^^ from the inore extreme ratings to rore 
bSrei If S^k^In I" °^«7tew. It appears that thi rating 
5SSSS2StMf"t^^^^ generally stable 



A./J^iiA-LZ^".' '^^^i"' innuijf. rei^ruea young -^aou US intervlewf 
tejted durljj tthticpurse. of the project. iri tff^t cSnpM tSo fflor 
data collection anf fnalysis sampltsc^^ 




m 



'^-^''^ *»ere part of ti lSO fdrror "speci^il ^ 

L Initially Identified and rated by thefRifomer ^ 

l.;*^ cwj^t^vocatjontj cosinselors in devel^^ing the rating procedures 
* ' iSSPi^'^^"^ (sea jection IIM). Only 93, of these 130 prospective 
jSuM^c^^ipre parsoM^^^ located but were 

.d1sjant,^^,je mre onTocatable. This 93 subject pool -furtlifepr, ^ 

?5NoT4« f^H*^j»ac, .art^ 
v c^'lr^e stBjyv-ffie ftnal testing of;4^^ii»res4nd 34- \ 

'^»aJ^Sk..iS1nj;:e.,a^^^^^ subjects has ,been$1hitea|b> the! r 

^1 42uftse1|>psi f|.i^as^|^^^^ Compart 'rtlieJ^77.^testeab1i6»f^ ^ ^ ^ 
-,c y,j§3.u«aya11able subjectsfwere 6.1 and 6^.4, re$p&t1\Fely, yiltiing'.i ^ 



- .ichool subjects, 53 subjects frm the pilot. sample and an additional ., 
r -fB earl Ifer.ratedj subjects who; had been either unavailable or too recently 
■;^%jl^t-of-lchw5.fe^ine^us1o In ths pilot sample were relocated '^nd again 
.^T*^ by^ their counselors and retested^. This repeated acftninlstratlon , 

?«^i?i;.r?'?lt^^^ ?^ ^^^^^ P^ls* ^o*" porposelof. 

^':J^^^!^WM!^ChrespQn$s changes, rating consistency and furthef^trV 



school subjects weretall selectitf^dul^Vng * ' 
:v1ty. Seventy three of these 'VuBJects 




L 4thts::procedHP^^ w9sVthati;not4?il1 .^subjectsl;had or coul a/remember .-the: 
Vnanijw,o|H]counselors knowledgeable about them. l^In .addition some of 
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k'S^yif'f'mteii?^^ person unao e to^raspond?to- , . * 



iitesting instructionssi .The reniaining 57 subjects were iill tested In 
the Winter of 1974-75 together with 16 additional Eugerie area subjects 
not previously tested. These latter IG subjects were "hold overs" 
from the Euriene pilot rating, sample who, at that time, had not yet 

-been -out-of=a- school- a-year, making fiem- ineligible" for" the pilot " ' 
testing. Of this total 73 person "Salem" sample, 39 were males, 
34 females. . . 

The potential subject list for the Portland samples was prepared 
by school personnel who attempted to contact (by phone and/or letter )ii 
their former special educ«t1 on students w/ho had left school since 
1971 , Most of these fonner students had .attended "the Portland prgjram 
of vocational training programs for low potentiaT students which hU 
been operating in the Portland, school since the 1970-71 schonl year. 
Since the project goal was 80 tested subjects, only the more recent 
former. students v/ere contacted until BO subjects were secured. " Four 
of the contacted students subsequently chose not to participate, tv/o 
others were not locatable at time of testing and one other v/as unable 
to complete her test. Seven additional fonner studentswere therGfore 
contacted to bring the total back up to 80. Testing was completed 
during the sumner of 1975. Forty-one of these "subjects were male, 
39 female. To obtain retest reliability data on the FCI, all 80 Portland 
subjects received a second' administration of the FCI a v/eek later, half 
of these readministered'by the same interviewer and half by a different 
interviev/er. 

. In Columbus, Ohio most of the initial contacts were made by job - 
placement and v/ork evaluation counselors in the Franklin Oounty Program 
for the fientally Retarded using their large centralized listings of 
retarded persons living In and around Columbusi Manyrof "these 'persons ~~ 
had or were receiving Job training at the ARCraft sheltered workshops 
in that program. Others were residing In group homes in Columbus. 

Eighty of these persons were identified as meeting the study's 
principle criteria of former public jchool special class attendance. 
Twelve additional prospective subjects v/ere located in group homes 
in Columbus. An additional 71 former special class students v/ere 
Identified by the v/ork f.tudy coordlhators working in the Columbus 
public schools. Of this total Initial listing of 163 -prosoective 
subjects, 19 v/ere not locatable at the time of" testing and 22 chose 
not to participate in the study. Of the remaining 119 subjects who" 
were tested in the spring of T976, 10 were found to be ineligible 
for reason of additional handicapping conditions. and another 10 were " 
considered unusable in -that they were unable to satisfactorily complete 
their testing. The final tested sample consisted of 99 subjects* 56 
males and 43 females. 

In Wisconsin the listings of over 100 prospective students v/ere 
available through their earlier participation in University rehabilitation 
research projects. These listings, hov/ever, dated four years and over a 
third of the originally listed subjects either could not be located or 
failed the criterion of being out of school at least one year. Sixty-one 
eligible subjects were tested in the summer of 1975 and four of these v/ere 
subsequently lost to the study due to Incomplete data;. Of the final 57 
.subjects, ,3S were malj and only. 19 femalel. . ^ /, 



Table 3 presents a description of these ■for^cgoing post high'^, 
school samples 1 li' ^elms 6^ sties su^tt i^ sexv 'etKnici ty> 

J Qv- school^htti^nd fyeans' out?^ :;l-As£i;ia^ :i3e=-SGeni=£r|!rn^ 

data , nore^fnills '4han*f emal W i/ere tested i n al 1:;tHfeS9 111^1 flS,,>u 
'in~tv/6~sampl¥sHhe^ i'*Ui ffertnces werte negligibl e. In g;eneral , the 
percentages of refusals and unlocated S's tended to be the sanie for 
males and females. Jn the total, post high; school sample, the. sex ^ 
split v/as 56 percent male, 44' pcrcent^female. ° 

Table 3 " ' ' ■ ' ~" 

Post lligh School Samples of Mildly ?.etar',ed Young Adults-- 



Eugene , Salem Portland 'lad i son Colunibus Totaf ,. 
(pilot) ' Qreoon Oregon 



'.lis Ohio 



Total 75' 



73 • flJ -57 ■ 59 . 304, 

Males 42 • : 39 ^1 30 . ' 5fi 216 

Females, 33 ■ .34 :, 39 , 19 , • 43 , 168 



Ethnicity-;,, >. • , ' , r*- -^n 

Caucasian 74 73 7^ 55 • Cu 34. 

Black 1: 0 ■ 5 ,1 34 



,S.D ,:■ 2.2 ,., 2.2 ,1.3 2.5 ,. .3.0 .. 2.3., 



riean- • . 7').3 n/\ 
s.D. . n.4 



CG..3 , 70,^.' "lA- - ^ 67,a 

3.2 , .?.3 , n.i 



U.S. Grads 75 OS 



95 , 51 79 



Avar, rio, of j , , , , _ _ 
-years -out-of - - ■ * * ^ -^ .. . ^ - 

school 3.G 3.7 , 2.3 2.7 ..5 

Range 1-12 - ' • ' 



PI'"; , 



Only tiie Columbus sanplG nrovidecl a sizeable porcentace (32 nercfint), 
of blacks. The lo\; oercentane of blacks (5 percent) of the Portland • 
sannle v/as less than half of the 13.5 percent of blacks listed on t,io 
303' name listing of post school educablo, retardates orovided by the 
school. To he included in the testing sample the former student 
needed first to have a traceable address and to respond to a school 
letter o»-a phone call from tiie school. The lov/er participation rate 
. for -blacks' Jnrobably reflects thoir living in rr.ore crovtded, less easy 
to track environments.- Had neighborhood persons been used as inter- 
r;ediarv corrtact persons, nore Itlack ".ubjocts v/ould likely have been 
'-:f.<;luded.---4he Columbus samnle had the avantane of current addresses 
■■:and,.iii iiany instances, '!aily contacts v/ith potential subjects. 



r 'NeaV'ly. SO pe»?c^^^^ sample were betv/een ^8 and 25 years old, 

' v/fth^ subje^^^^^^^^ and 3Q years pTd. 

'' As may be seen f rom tfte Tab! a 3 data , the :sampl e$ d If f ered somewhat 
: , in averaqe age. The average age for the combined samples v;as 21.6 
years with the Eugene pilot sample averaging a year older and the 
, Portland sample averaging a j^ear younger . 

,' r As noted earlier, IQ data was avail able from only, those validation. 

■ samplesV The IQ means ?f or these samples V 70,0 and 66.3 and 70,4 

and ranged from the mid 50' s Into the 80' s. for the subjects with 
7 ip data their average was 67*9 w deviation of 11 ,1. 

The samples also differed with respect to percentage of subjects 
completing high school varying from a low of 51 percent 1% the Golumbus ; 
. samoles (where the .Initial subject search- involved non-school rehabilt- 
tat'ion center referrals) to ge" and 95 per*cent In the 
Madison samples. For the total sample, ajl but 21 percent of the mildly 
retarded subjects had graduated from high school, • 

The averaoe of years out-of-schdol reported by those subjects 
completing school averaged 3 years for thei five samples vnth the longer 
out of school periods reported for the Eugene and Salem samples. ' 
Since It might be expected that the non-graduates (v^ho were approximately 
the same age as the graduates) had been out of school one to two yw^ 
. longer, these sample averages a_re probably underestimated especially,. for 
the Columbus subjects. Though there wer^ subjects In all samples 
reporting being out of school more than four years these constituted 
only a small minority (13%) of subjects. In the total sample roughly - . 
: _ .onC^our^^^ ofj the subjects .Had^baen^outlof^mhool^ year * another 
%g fourth but of school two years, and a th out o'P schpoi : three 

■ % years, " .V^ ' ' ■ ■ ' - ' - - --- .■■ ; ■ ■ / v - /• %■<''■:■.■} -:'■--.'- \- 

\ Subject selection was more unl farm (and simplified) acrd^s the four 
ssojples comprising the high school follow-up subjects. The inclusion 
requirements v^ere ,that the prospective' subject 1) has been Ideritif^ed 
by' t&eir school personnel as a mi' dly retarded and enrolled In a special 
clasSi 2) would be leavl no school the end of spwhg term 1975, and 
3) not: have physical or other handicapping conditions 1n addition to : 
retarda^tion. In each sample site, initial contact with the students 
was made, by special education person In their school. All students 
^^xpectlng to- complete their schooling that t&rm were asked to participate. 

£7 : LOniy a-te?yefiifi^^ fum ibenwGr e lost to the study ^ 

because of illnesses or absences during the testing v/eek. In all , a 
total of 200 subjects were tested, 18 students from the Eugene, Oregon 
high schools, 18 more from the Salem schools', 71 from the Columbus, Ohio 
-.- s chools. 4^. from the San Jose, California schooTs, and 47 from the Reno, 
rievada Schools. As with'the post' hiqh'school samples, more males 
(121 o'- 60 percent) than females (79 or 40 percent) v/ere tested. 

A sub'sequent examination of the interview protocals for the original 
testina sample of 200 subjects revealed six subjects with handicapping 
conditions (Jln addition to mild retardat4on) such as cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy and severe speech problems v/ho clearly did not meet requirements 



: school /subjects is provld^^^ may be noted, aqain, the 

,;ColumbUs sample provided nearly al;V:^t^^^^ saniDle, Ten X 

A"!arly a-^fourtrr) of thq San Jose Swbjectslhad Spanish siiV-names. At 
initial testing,: high fdl low-up sub ject^^ 16 
to ZO years: with' an- averafie age- of-J^^i With/few exceptions all 
students were residing v;1th one or both parents, * " 



-:;y,^V; Table' 4^ x-.V 

;Hi Oh School Follow-up Samples of m Idly Jilarded lYoung^ Adul ts;: 



Salem 



UO I UfiTBUS 



Calif. flev 



Total >. 
;,f tales , , - 

Females 
Ethnicity 

Caucasian 

Dlack 
Age (years) 

Mean ' 

S.D. 



;35 

19 

le 



34 
0 

18.C 
T.Cl 



70 
43 
27 

3fi 

in. 4 

.0 

07 



Ji giving at Jlorie 91 

AT TrriE np second ADniriisTRATiOii (six MonTfiS' lat rr) 



43, 


■ 4G 


194 




31 . 


115 


21 




70 


29 ■ 




141 






: 39 


10.4 


17.2 


13. 2 


.7 


: z.T 


i.n 


95 


D3 


. ST . 



flales 
Females 



11 



34. 
22 



.41 
21 
20 



\ Total 
\^ Males 



AT TiriE OF THL^D ADfllfllSTnATIOr! (SI« flOnTHS LATER) 

Females 13 ig 

AT T IMe: OF FOURTM AD^II "il STRATI Ori 



3fi 

. 19 
' ^"17^ 

flOsNTIlS 



39 

2-S- 

13 



41 : 
no t 

13 



1fi5 
■99 
66 



1D9 
97 
62 



Total 

.Males : 
Fenialcs 



27 
12 



32 



36 
20 
16 



37 
12 



92 



In accordance with project plans to examine the FCI attituJinal 
and personal value responses for nossible chanqes during, the 
subjects' innediate' post; school period, these 194 subjects were 
contacted for retestina.on three subsequent occasions. These retests 
v/ere spacad at approximately six r;onth intervals. In the fall of 
1975, in the spring of 197b, and finally in the fall of 197C. 
At the tine of their fourth and final testing, subjects had been out 
of school approximately 10 riohths. During this oeriod a total of 
^0 subjects v/e,re lost to the stuciv aporoxiniately' half of these bpcausp- 



-unavailability at time of -t^^^^ (out of townim, etc.).^ 
and half due to thefr preference to discontinue projiict Involve- 
mentw A sample by sample description of this'attrltlon Is 
provided 1p the lower portion of Table 4; ' - ' 

C. Data Collection , \ , 

ftost of the post high school sample were interviewed and '■ ' ' ' 
tested In their hoffle residence. An exception was sbine 40 presertt 
or fOfTOr ARCraft subjects In Columbus who were tested at their I 
rehabnitatlon tralnlRg center. The prel Imlnary prdc;edures generally 
Involved confirming the prospective subjects' currefit address, a 
^^ne or In person contact to explaln-the projectis goal s-a 
requlred-of the subject and schedy ling the home Interview, Subjects were 
alsured of the aifion^^lty of their responses and promised a payment of five 
dollars for thelf appTOxliiate two hours of tlire or reimbursement for 
their away-fran-work time. 

The interviewers varied for th# different testing sitesu The Inter- 
viewing and testing of the 77 Eugene pilot subjects was conducted principal ly 
by a team of four advanced Univeslty of Oregon graduate students with 
professional experience and acadonlc training In the areas of educational 
psychologvi counsel Ing, and/or guldancei al 1 had graduate level training 
In Individual testing and prf/fesslonal or training experience working with 
retardates,. Three similarly experienced graduate students conducted thfr 
second testing of the pilot subjects and Intervlw^ed the 73 "Salen" subjects. 
Two Interviewers, the first pxperlence with the Salefn testing and the 
second, a Portland State University graduate counseling student with orl or 
experience as a rehabi 1 Itatlqn counselor conducted all the Portland 
Interviews. In conducting their second administration of the FC I the-* 
foil owing week, the two interviewers were reassigned subjects so that 
half the 80 Portland subjects received their second FCI; from a different 
interviewer. . . . 

„ The Columbus interviews, were scheduled and monitored by a graduate 
psychology student at Ohio State University who arranged for the training 
arid scheduling of 1^^^ recrfllted from the University's Nisoriger 

Center retardation training program. The Madison Intervi^^ \ 
-Similarly scheduled monitored by a graduate student from the Walkman 
Center at University /f\|^scons1n. * ^ 

As n^^ the InteW^lews were typically conducted In the subject's 
home, frequenW in the evening. Though most conmonly the examiner w^s . 
alone W;1th™the=%ubJect '1n-a'Tiv^ng-room-or-kitchen with other family-^. 
manbers in adjoining roratis, privacy was occasionally not possible. In\ 
these Instances, the extent, of . tn^ subject's Increased acquiescence, \ 
(I.e., trying to respond favorably to please a watching parent or \ 
spouce), cannot be determined. However, this seaied to occur as often \ 
in all samples and as often ^#1th subjects subsequently identified as \ 
"high" or *low" rated with respect to cMniunity adjustonent. Though \ 
the total IntelrvleW'.testing session sometimes exceeded two hours, few \ 
cWents cotiplained to the extent of interrupting the testing. ' . . ^ 

^ough clearly this long testing. perio^ontrlbutid to subsequent \ 
subject attrition. \ - \ 



*• U IF? the high school follovz-iip subjects wei-e still in school at. the 
time of their first interviewinn and tes-tingi arrangements were natle to 
inter<^iew and test most of them. during their school day. Interviews 
were private to the sirbject ancf Interviewer and took as much' as two hours 
depending on the subject's responsiveness. Those subjects not able to 
arrartne school were interviewed in the evenina in their homes as wers all ' 
fouow-un intbrviews and tostinq. 

i Where possible the sar.ie Intorvio'/ers, eKperienced with the post 
hifih; school suf)Jects^\/ere again usod for testinn of the hinh sciiool 
fonpv/-up subjects. This v/as true &fi the Saleni-fugene sannles "nd 
for jthe Columbus sample. All Interviews of the San" Jose subjects 
viere conducted by a resident researcher with backnrouhd and experience 
in teaching and retardation. The in-school and first foil ov/-up Inter- 
v1ev/s of the Reno subjects were similarly conducted by an expertpnced 
teacher. Her subsequent unavailabllltyi prompted a nore oxtsnded use 
oi" the two Salern-Euqene, interviewers wlip conducted the third and fourth 
testings in Reno , One of these 1ntepvipv;ers also travelled to Cjlumhus 
to :>onduct niost of the' fourti! testing of that saniple. , "* 

' ' - ' - ' . j ' ■ ' . / 

The interv1ev/» schedules and tests adnn'nistered to the pilot Eunene\ 
subjects differed somev/hat from those administered to, the remaininfi post 
high school saniples. One change \ms the deletio'/i of tv/o exneripiental 
tests administered to the pilot subjects. The first of those v/as the 
Statement Ranking Report v/as developed as a conipanion instrument. to the 
FCI to provide secondary and confirmatory data regardlnn the subject's 
resonses on the FCI. The Rankinn neport^r-eciuired the informant to. rata 
ind then rank the FCI statenents (within stibsets of six), accordinn to 
hmi tri-e they v/ere of the subject or, 1n the C^se of the I'alue' stateiients, 
to the extent these latter statements reflected the subject's views. 
Decause of problems of task difficulty and. securing other than "house-wife" 
parents, administration of this instrument v/as discontinued. 

The second experimental test v/as the Tost of Social Inference (TSI), 
a picture interpretation test developed for riieasurinn social understandinns 
of) adolescent educable retardates (Ednionson, deJung, Leland Leach, 1071.) 
Extensive testinn 'Involving geographically disnersed, sanples of normal and of 
educable retardates has provided both normative data and vall|d1ty support 
for the test (deJungi Holen A Edmonson, 1972). ■ The pilot, stifdy used a 
14 picture short form administered by the interviGV/er. Though this TSI 
yielded sinniflcantly different Cat thG ,00 level of confidence) scores 
for S's In the three categories of successful oommunity adjustment, in the 
anticipated order of highest neans for the hig6 success'" n^^^^^ 



^Irese score d Iff Grences V/ere snail and afforded conslflerabU score 
overlap in the rniddle TSI score ranoes. A profclem here v/as the, low level 
of difficulty of most^ of the TSI i^teris and the considerable bunchlncj 
(skGWlnq) of TSI scores at tfifr hinli end of the score continuunu The re- 
testiny of the pilot samnlu a year folloi: inn their initial testinn providerl 
an opportunity to try a lonqer forni of the TSI uslnq einht additional 
TSI Items cental nlng all the nost difficult TSI pictures/ Thounh tho 
corrrolations betv/een the lonner and shorter tests after a one year 
Interval was ,63 ifidicatino nodorate stahility and though TSI neans v/ere 
apain higher for tne hinhnr rated qroup, next hicihest for the^niddle 
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rated ano least for the low rated groups, the score distributions were - - 
still .considerably skewed negatively with most subjects earni 
scores. The discflminabllity of the TSI between successful and un- 
successful Rubjecfs ranalned low; TSI scores for the longer trast correlatiriq 
only 13 with counselor rating. A decision was made to discontinue 
administration of the TSI te^project' samples of post high schooT subject's. 

♦.J • pilot study FCi was also revised preparatory to testing of 

the Turther samples of post" high schoor subjects. -The FCI revisions 
included minor rewording of several statements and deletion of the three 
least contributing "work orientation" statMents leaving all subsets of 
equal, IS Item length. A further revision was an addition of six 
statements (15 paired comparison items) dealing with "attributions of 
success" (see section A2, above.) ' 

, Aside from more minor changes in questioning and recording, an 
early change In -the interview schedule was the addition of a trial 

Names test involv.ing the subject's judgments of how he/she and a 
small swTe of his/her peers "are doing since high school." Essentially, 
the subject's task was to list the names of five to ten similar age 
friends or associates and to judge how well "they were doing." At a 
later time In the interview, using the same rating format, the subject 
was asked to estimate their counselor's rating of themselves and then 

L"? / ^^^^ rating. These subject ratings, together with the later- ' 
Obtained actual counselor rating of the subject, were designed to yield''' 
™3sures of subjects' perceived relative success and of the accuracy 
of their self estimates. y - 

Though the Names Test was administered In all of the post high 
school samples, two problans were Immediately apparent, first, that a 
number of subjects had difficulty in recalling the minimum number for 
them to rate, and second, a lack of discrimination in the ratings 
themselves. I.e.. many subjects giving all their Wsted peers very 
nearly the same rating. This rating agreement ter/ded to maintain for 
the subject's self rating and for the rating expected from M-s or her 
counselar. The product moment correlations between subject's self 
rating and his expected counselor rating ranged from .40 to .72 for 
the several samples tested. At the same time, near zero relationshsips 
(lample r J ranging between --.13 and ,.22) were found between self 
rating? and actual counselor ratings. Since most self ratings and 
expected ratings were toward the higher end of the scale, the "built in" 
or artlfactual result would be that subjects perceived (and rated) as 
more successfiJl by their counselors would appear to ba irore aware of 
their counselors' evalaatlons of them that would lower rated subjects. 
In effect. It appeared that both the task difficulty and "self approval" 
response severely limit the usefulness and interpretability of the 
Names Test data. Tough some further examination of the Names Test 
data was made In connection with selected FCI statements (see Section IV) 
a*i1n1strat1on of this potentially low yield test was dis^^^^ 
the foil ow-uD high school samples. / ' 
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D. Mbidtflcaticn and Anal ^ goe of Ratings ' " . ' 

*f cHtical link In the project strattgy for devaloLinq^coimiunitv 
adjustoent nBasurej bastd on dlffefinces beStan the restoniel^ 
' Intfff f retarded adults was their cSunselor's 

wh3Jnj.l2*inf-^f^°^.^®^^ °^ unsuccessful. One probTem 

' ^^^^^m^ during the course of interviewing and testing of . 

ftnner high sschooT sample was that some subjects could 

cuiTont living to* servr as .raters. Rather than considerably restrict 
the sample, these^ subjects were asked ftr names ot poss-lble higH school 

tE^n^j2„5f^*S^r*3-?H^°''*«5* ^'^^^^ were 
S ".f -4^/"^ -"!*™"«^ °" the use of the rating form and asked 
to rate their former trainees on the three cornunlty ad justaient scales. 

the time-consuming difficultly In cbntacting thMe teacher-trainer persons, 
,^ (frequently for their rating of only one or two i^bSects) and, more important, 
the sofnetlmes narrow and idiosyncratic reference populations considered by 
these persons in Judging the adjustinent of tlieir one or two former trainees. 
Without reasonable similarities in the breadth and composition of the 
refercnce^populatlons used by different raters* cCT^^ 
of subjects mted by different raters would have limited interpretabi 11 ty. 

^1 /"^alternative was to use, the always available and more homogeneous 
pool (with respect to age and training) of interviewers as substitute rattrs 
Accordingly, interviewer rating instructions were pre^ 
V with the Salem-Eugene post high school subjects. These three rating sources, 
counselors, teachers or trainers, and interviewers provided multiple ratings 
on most of these subjects. Of the total 73 young retarded adults in the 
balem-Eugene simple, 22 were rated by both a counselor and teacher, 31 by ' 
both an interviewer and tiacher, and 65 by both a counselor and inttrviewer. 

. , Table 5 provides a sump ry of these compaHsons. '^ 
interrater comparisons, the ratings for the three community adjustment scale's 
were soniiied as a total rating and these total ratings compared across the j 
different rater groups, 
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Table 5 



Corapaplsons Coranunity Adjustojent Ratings 
msam Salaffl-EugenejobJects by Counselof, Teacheps and Intei-vIm 




Counselors -4.89' 2,35 

Teachers 4.28 1.67 , 

Intarvlewers 4,20 2,16 

Teachers 3.84 1.84 ° ''^^ 

Counselops 3,33 2,37 
SS 

Interviewers 3.54 2.14 



.81 .67 



diffe^nfiatlr'aSn^^h**'-^ 5 data, the average ratings made fey these^ 
aiTferent rater groups when rating the saiso subjects were oenerallv Ho^l 
particularly for the counselor-Interviewer comparlsy whlirr^^^^ 
averap differences of less than one fifth of f scal^unit ?oJ In 9 Mini- 

! ST If^'^^P*"'^^®^ appeared less damaging. The trichotomv *cu?t<«« 
points- fior the averaged total rating were !,0 or abovl qrouoed^as "^^^ 

'°-fvfr :l?laf r^ ''^ as «?o2^M^ 

fL in^tfn?«rJfS r^hl"^! between, grouped as "middle." Only In a Vi>ry 

(l?the? a conse OP l^fjj' ''"^f f^*"^*?" "^^"9 from one riter ^ 
M«h „r f«5 teadher, or interviewer) placing him/her In either thP 

^E||i-;K:S£«^^ 

* . u "Expecting the Columbus post high school samplF^here counselor br 

Tf ^^'^'^^^^^ ^"bJects and time scheduling did' not ' 

Sfr^LJnl^lTfriff "u^'^r" " interviewers were used to rate 

JlLrfw^rL^ ^^3^ !^^?°'^"bJ^=t^- Where both interviewer and • " 
5« Ji®^°r/f""?u were^obtained these ratings wera averaged. Prepatory 
to cUssifyIng the subject as either "high", "middle" or "low" In 



effect all of the subjects' ratings were combined and averaged, those 
#;^;|;*'ece1ved on the three different rating scales and those recaivsd from 
■0^^^^^^ raters. For the total post high school sample of 384 subjects 

r 136^(86 male and 50 female) had average total ratings of 6.0 or above arid 
/ i^ere placed in the high rated group. 133 subjects (67 male and 66 female) 
' ■ha? average ratings of below 4.0 and were placed In the low rated group, 
J' subjects (63 male and 52 female) had average ratings of 4.0 to 
6.G and wtfre placed in the middle rated group. A further breakdown of 
the numbers of high, middle'lincrTow rated subjects fcr the five^ainples 
comprising the posst high school sample is provided in Table 6. ' 

Table 6 ■ , ' 

Counts of the Number of High Rated, Middle Rated 
and Low Rated Hales ^and Females in the Five^ P ost High^fCToo l Samples 
^ Young Mildly Retarded AduTts 



High Rated Middle Rated Low Rated Total 





-H 


F 


M 


F 


M 


fV,; 


M 


F 


Eugene 1 Pilot) 


23 


8 


5 


8 


14 




42' 


33 


Salem*Eugene 


12 


5 


IS 


13 


13 




.39 


34 


Portland 


17 


11 


11 


13 


13 


15 


41 


39 


Madison 


17 


10 


13 


4 


8 




38 


19 


Columbus 


17 


16 


19 * 


14 


12. 


/:ii:: 


' M 


■ 


Total - 


86 


50^ 


63 


52 


'■ 67/ 


66 


216 


168 
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r V the same intervi 
adjustmeht ratings as 



ewer rating format was useid to obtain cbmrnunity 
a basis fo»' trichotanizing the high school fo1 



low-up 



sample* Prior to usln^ adequacy of 

the ihtervi ewer rating instructions and formal was further examinfed in 
small group discussions Involving some 30 pirdf ess ional field workers . 
and eounseldns" working; wn a sunmer 

rehabilitation work«hopvt Thes 

working through the rating format. The Instructions and rating format 
used by the in teryi ewers in rating their high school follow-up subjects 
Is Included as Appendix £ of this report./ - 

' Though It^as planned to obtain the' ftollow-up subjects' ratings 
Inm^iately foll^ing their final fourth test session, a preliminary / 
set of ratingis was obtained inmediately^^ the subjects' thlrd-^ f 

ntest S(|SSlonb One hundred, sixty- four Vubje^ were rated at this time. / 
These preliminary ratings constituted i trial .administration but. In 
the absence of problems or recommended chahges, identical Instnjctions 
and procedures were repeated following the final test session. One 
• hundred sixty subjects were >ated at wils time, 150 of whom had been 
rated approximately six months earl1e!l. „ Aside from providing extensive 



Interviewer practice as a rater, this repeated use of the interviewer 
rating form provided^ both retest stability an<? Interrater agreement 
data. As noted earlier in this section* all testings and therefore 
both ratings of the Salem-Eugene subjects arid of half of the ilenc ^ 
^ subjects were madj* by the same Interviewero This was also true for 
the San Jose subjects. The romaining subjects 211 had been rated by - 
different raters on the two occasions, the second time mainly by the 
'Salem-Eugene interviewer traveling to Columbus and to ^eno. Table 7 
provides a summary of the comparisons of these ratings made of the same 
subject by the same and by different intervi^ewers. after an approxlmatt 
six month interval^, . . - 

Table 7 ^ 

Co mparison of Coniiiulf|1ty Adjusfeflnent Ratings Made of the Same High School 

Spw and by'Dlfferent Interviewers . 





Occasion 


N 


M 




t 


r 


Several Raters 
Rater A, 


3rd. Testing 
4th Testing 


65 


4.9 
4.4 


2.2 
1.9 


1.70 


.66 


Rater. A 
Rater A 


3rd Testing 
4th Testing 


45 


4.3 

4.8 


1.9 
1.9 


2.39* 


...72 


Rater B 
Rater B 


3rd Testing 
4th Testing 


37- 


4.0 

4.2 


2.0 
1.6 


.80 


.75 


All Ra€ers 
All Raters 


3rd Testing 
4th Testing 


1 


4.5 
4.6 


2.0 
1.8 


.67 


.66 



♦Significant at the M level of confidents 



As may be seen from thi Table 7 entries^ the differences in rating 
i means do not appear to follow any fl^ed pattern. \ The higher average 
final ratings given to subjects by ra tars who had prevlo^usly, rated th^ 
(the comparison for rater A's significant at the Jos leveT of confidence) 
I is counterbalanced by even higher initial ratings given subjects subse- ' x 
, quently rated by a different rater. This reversal t In effect, wipes 
1 out any third- fburth testing dlffertnces in ratings for the total combined / 
1 sampled but at the saiae t^p^ al ternates the /retest correla^ 
: for the total sample. It should be- noted that the first three comparisons 

summarized In Table 7 generally represent different follow^up^ samples, 
I the first sample including 48 Columbus subjtctSt the rater A sample, being \ 
^ all Reno and Sal em-Eugene /subjects and the rater B sample being all San 
Jose subjects* The possible differences among sample sites with respect 
to such variables as ewpl toymen t opportunities and availability of vocational 
guidance which in turn would be expected to affect subject progress toward 
successful post schMl livingt confounds interpretations of rater ^^b 
oy instability. ' ^ - 

. iThls total includes 3 pairs of rating not involving either Rater A 
or Rater B. 



Jhe wptlatlon ,betwftn st^t^ of ratings made by different Interviewers 
?L*"f. ?9'^^^"W|at oyer Jhe 5-6 Interval was only slightly 

lesyhin those ftor. ratings made the san» Interviewer. Th^e similar 
Inpchan^blr ^^^^ the raters used In the study were general ly 

W4«k correlations Of .72 and .75 while moderately 

ntgh^consldplng that/ they encompassed the period between 12 months 
and^l8.months out of,ich<»l, nor ithel ess, statistically account fbr only 
naif the variance and allow a number of substanclal differences In 
ratings. Posr with one of the raters substantiated 

f Kr*^**®"*^*^® Mter 
variability.^ In view of acknowledged opportunities for actoial change - 
in a suMect's rated adjustments and 1n the reasonable expectancy that 
these changes would be far from uniform across subjects, the Table 7 
retest coefficients perhaps should more properly be considered as lower 
bounj .estimates of Intervlwer rating stablTlty. The similarity of ' 
retest coefficients for some raters and for different rater belles a 
raanory effect; ^tore adequate documentation of rater •'reliability'' 
requires data coll ectibn paradigms spacif leal ly designed for that purpose 
The probl an of stability of ratings aside, subsoquent more extensive 
examlriatlons^of factors apparently, affecting the ratings suggest more 
in^dlate diffieultles In tiiterpretatlons of "high" and "low" ratings 
as successful" and "unsuccessfar. community adjustment (see Section IV 
below; » . 



~ ^One example of rating changed from "high'' on the third testing to 
low" on the fourth testing was for a subject who had just Tost his job 
but was Tookfng for other emplo^ent when first rated, but who had 
, given up" when rated again. An opposite example was for a young person 
who had marfied and was realistically planning for her future', a positive 
change from her prior interview. > • J 



Section III 



Status of Mildly Retarded Young Adults 



r--. As descnibtd (noted) earlier,' the nearly 600- young "retarded adults 
;: participati|ng^^ project were interviewed during their testing session 
to-learn abput ^the1K genera^ 

/Vocational and social experiences and about their .intentions and expectations 
for the future. This section presents summan'zationsVof these interview 
rpponses, first 'those of the post high school subjects and. then those of 
the Tpllow-up high school subjects^ : ^ 

form used to, collect this tnfbrmatioh is Included as^^^^ 

report. The , appendi xed. form (.referred to as the^ general 1 nfdrmation ques t1 on- 
naire or 6IQ)y was that last administered to the post hi ah school samples , 
ranges made in the earlier GIQ> have alre^ ; 
More speci fic mention of these changes wiO 1 be made -jri presenting the data. . 

A. Post: High School sample : ; ^ ' : r:^^^^^^ "V ; 

The general^ characteristics (sex, ethnicityi age; IQ^ 
years out of schoo^l) of the post high school subjects have already been 
reported (see Tablets). At the time of their Ihterview all had be^n out of - 
school at least 12 months, mostsijetween two years and four years ;^ :^^^ set 
of Interview questions concerned' their present livings^ 
totarsamplei 68, percent respondedHhat tljey were living at hbnre with 
or relati ves, lOipercent were 1 i vingx^n group homes; 15- percent with spouses , 
4 percent alone ^ and the f i nal 3 percent i n mi xed or uncertain tivlng situ- 
^ P^ *^® f°*«l sample, 64 (1 7 peV^^erit) /wire married; 34 o i-he women • ' - 

and 30, , of the men. The £ugene and SalemXubjects^^^^(^ 
sample) with slightly longer out-Of-school^and^^S^^ 

accounting ftr just \pyer; half of thes^ marrfages.l In answer to "the question 

_ were they generally satisfied w1t*h their piresent living arrahaements^", 

by far most subjects (65 percent) responded! positively with^ the r 

th,ird expressing either a neutral or negative answer. In. terms of^satiS" 

faction with the persons they were 1 1 ving with ; responses were'' somewhat 1 ess 

positive, 41 percent of the sample responding elther^negatl vely or neutrany; v 

(DeTeting the 17 percent of the sample who were living separate ly from the^^ 
parents V these figures were nearer SO percent. ) : • 

corisiderabiv h?£f fh^-^^S^^^^^ rate^fbr the subjects' parents was 

consiaeraoiy higher than the national -unemplovment 'norns /Tn iQ7R%k« 

?P?ce" ^^oer^ent^n?^^ 

ExSotino thelf ™" !"l percent r the wonien were unemployed. V ■ 

txcepting the 25 fathers rfiported as retired; another 4 reoorted a? 

clear s1^ce Iirt„ 5^ >^''^•^ "^'^ T)°J'^*'''^^'•^^^"^^^^^ 

alternative ■occupation. Conside ring tLe as^h^ff^ ; 

»^ear'aner?^^?rf!:iHlT'f*;^^ "^^ f '*'^ ^^^m^^ P^^<>t ,^Uct, ^ ' 

a year, after their initial testing revealed another 10 nf >hBeo.cMh,'a^+. 

(now^averaging23 yeart oldandout of sc^^^^^ 

had marned, raising their sample percentage to 53 perlenrrmrrlf^^^^^^ 



fWomeri and conservatively excl uding housewives f torn the- job seeking labor 
;:force, the unemployment rate for women I'n the sample st?l ; would be around 
.20 percent. >0"Kv 

*The fathers occupations were principally in the semiskilled category 
(63 percent), the remainder equally Split between the skilled or profes- 
sionalv^categories (19 percent). As just noted, very nearly half of the - 
nothers were reported as housewives. Of the non-housewives, .over a third , 
(38 percent) were described as having occupations in the_ unskilled cate- 
gories, nearly half (45 percent) in the semis kill e'ti categories and the 
remaining 17 percent in either skilled or professional categories. Again 
these percentages : for both the fathers in d mothers occupations wer^ gene- 
rally similar for the five post school samples. , 

- Parent occupations reported for the employed parents , of the post 
highschool subjects were also classified by occupationar title. Half of 
the fathei'^ (50 percent) were employed in'g'obs in the Indtistry and Trades 
category.as compared to only 7 percent of the mothers. ' Hie maj,or employ- 
ment category for the mothere was Business and Clerical, accounting for 
37 percent of the employed motheire' jobs followed by the Service category - 
accounting for: 22 percent. Professional occupations accounted for the same 
huniber (22 percent) of 'mothert' jobs and 13 percent of the fathers ' jobs. 

As noted earlier a major portinn of the post highschool suijjects* ^ y-- 
Interview dealt with their employment and occupational goalsi, At; the time 
of their interview approximateTy a third of the 384 post highschool .subjects 
were: full time employed, only 21 (6 percent) were part time eirployed, while 
88 (23 percent) were in shel tered workshops . Another f 9 (8 percent) reported 
being housewives. The remaihlhg 107 (28 percent) were unemployed.. Enploy- _ 
ment percentages for male and female subjects (counting housewives as errployed) 
were i denti cal { 28. percent) , ■ but excl uding housewives' and sheJtered; empl oyees , 
only. 48 of the 168 womea In the sample (29 percent) secured competitive 
employment compared to 112 (52 percent) of the 216 men. f 

The employment frequencies and percentages (in parenthesis) for th#"^.> . 
five different post school -samples are presented in Table 8. As may^be Seen, 
1 n that table , these figures vary di ffer for some sampl es , , the 1 argffr i 
percentage- of Madison subjects full time employed and the much larger ./ y ^ 
percfentage of sheltered workers in the Columbus sample. ,Aga1n?;^h#^^ct of'^- 
di f ferent s ampl i ng procedures , par t1 cul a rly 1 n Qol unt us con fdtfnds fi;0.ter-, . 
pretatldn across sampl eBlfferences. Contrary to expectat-ion, hqwexer^ 
no relationship was fourtdi between present unemployment .and, Jiumber^^f years 
out of school. Th1|\ examination was mide/for thp^pomblnid l^niplM with 
employment rates 'computed for subjects grouped aocprding to years s1ncr 
leave of school .The near 40 percent competative employment and near 30 ^ 
percent unemployed generany maintained for all year^-out-of-school categories . 



table 8 



frequencies (and Percentages) of Eniployment for Five Samples 
of Post High School Mil dly Retarded Young Adul ts* - 



i 


. hugene 
(pilot) 


ia lem 
Oregon 


Portland 
Oregon 


Madison 
Wisconsin 


LolumDus 
Ohio 


lotal 


Sample Size 


■'■ 75 ■ . ./:■ ' 


' 73' 


; 80 . • , 


57 '\: 




J'84, , 


EmpToyment 
Regular 
Part-time 
Sheltered 
Housework' 
Unemployed 


3"/(49) 
2 (3) 
10(13) 
13(17) 
13(17) 


24(32) 
5 (7) 
5 (7) 
, 5 (7) 
'34(47) 


2H31)^ 

6 (8) ' 
10(13) , 

7 (9) 1 
32(40) 1 


32(56) 
l'(2) 

11(19) 
3 (S) 

10(18) 


21(21) 
7 (7) 

52(13) 

1 (1) 
18(18) 


139(36) 
''21 (6): 
88(23) 
29 (8) 
107(28)v 



. , The Table 9, data offers a further description of the employments 
the post^^highschool subjects in tfrms ■of: seV 
setting."v These are i 1) sheltfered or non-cotroetltive, 21 food 
jobs , 3) department or grocery sto re cl erk or "ffecker , , 4 ) 1 ndus try. or 
b us 1 nes s j obs s uch as f acto ry : or mil 1 hands , 1 abo rer&:, and cl erical , 
b non-fpow service^obs with public agencies such 
6) domestic or grounds maintenances jobs, and 7) 'fjousewl 

[ ■ ■ . ^--^ Table 9 ' ■:\ '^'''i^:, \: 



Employment Settings for- 384 MUdly Retarded Adults 
After an Average of Three Years Out of High School 



Employment Settings 


Males 


Femal es 


Total 




N«21K 


N=168 


N^384 


1*/ Sheltered 


43(20) ^ 


45(27); 


88(23) 


2, FoQd Service 


- , 24(11) 


.10 (6) 


.34 (a) 


3, Store Clerk 


, 2 (1) 


-6 (4) , 


8 (2) 


4, Industry & Mfg. / 


' / 64(30) 


13((8) 


77(20) 


5* Nonfood ServiW. 


■ 17 (8) 


11 (7) 


.28 (7) 


6. Domestic - 




8' (5) 


' 13 (3) 


"... ft '. ■ " . 

7. Housewife t 




29(17) ■ 


29 (8) » 



: - 'As may bfe noted fro rfi the. Table 9 entries . most (57 percent) of the 
competTtrve Jobs^^s the industry- 

manufacturing category wi food- and. nonfood service catigorles sup- 

PWrig nearly^a^ several competitive emplt^ment ^ 

settTngcategories were more evenly supply as 
e^riier^noted* only one women 1n three or four had found coirpetitfve emplov- 
ment. . One. question 1^ of thei r 

nig school work experience program. Seventy-seven pir^^ 
subjects reported att 

participated in a work experience prog percent) were now com- 

P^M^ively employed, 43 perc^^ 17 percent of the women. ~ 

; TOst subjects cited their high school work ffxperlence as their most helpful / 
; school pfferi nan, ,Ev^ most subjects (74 percent) recalled that their 
work ej^irlences did not^p present 
joD_and 41 percent of the employed subjects reporting no'TemtoMK^rrree^eerT 
their present job and their high school work^ t ' 

- - — -|fijAte;d=:toi^^ 
traimng, how they found their Job, how long they had had i toother g'dbs 
*"eyJiad hadr and reasons- for chafiging jobs. Approximately half of the 
subjects (51 percent) reported irecef ving some training, half of these peraons' 
from through vocational rehabilitation agencies, one-fourth throu^^^ pHvate 
industry and the remaining one- fourth through trade schools or community 

■ .xol^eges-, . , '^^i : , ■ ■ /ir . 

^ Nearly a third of the employ ed. subjects (48 percent) reported finding 'a 
their job through family or relatives , another 16 percent on their own, 20 
percent through; friends or faifilly and 24 percent through^ vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies'. These percentages were similar for the eirployed males and 
employed femal es . Though teacher or their work experience program were 
credrted.for finding jobs for less than 8 percent of the enployed subjects, 
this; low percentage pertained to their present job and may have bMn . consider- 
ably higher for their first '-ft school job. gy far most. irtployeTsubJects 
{pver. 80 percent) reported h.,.:..ig their present-Job at least a. half a year, mos 
of these persons having their present job longer than a. year. This was true 

males and females. Considering that approximately a fourth of the saifple 
had not been out of school much more than a year, these parcentages indicate 
consider^le job stability among Jheuei^^ ^ 4 

' '- At the same time j most subjects reported having had prior jobs." Of the- 
xtotal 384 subjects, very few apparently never had any job. .HQwever. In terns 
of, never having held a competitive job, this percentage increased to around 
40 percent for both sexes. Nearly all subjects who have had other than „ • 
sheltprpd jobs reported having changed jobs at least oncq. Of those who 
have held jobs on a competitive ba'sis, 75 percent' of the nales and 89 percent 
of the ,femal,6s reported having been fired. or "1 aid-off" a prior job. Only 
25 percent of :the males and 11 percent of the females reported having left . ' 
jobs only for more .creditable reasons such as to continue school irg, for a ^ 
better job, etc. Jn general , it might be said' that when a subject left a 
• job the chances were high that it was not of h'ls or her own chosintu 
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for th2'^9i'5^^^°"^M^''^^^''^''^ assigned to the various reported employments 
for the 248 presently employed non housewife, post ^school subjects 

?hese in?i HnJJ^ ^T"^"^^ *''3in1ng .required for ■ 

these positions. Since the subject's reported Job title miqht not 
properly ar sufficiently reflect his or her actual job the suBjecfs 
statement of job duties was used as a conflnnatory check A four level 
Sire' l7 nTkTiTeVff^ 'If-^l^ ^^^^P^^'^d jobl"; Ihel 

a St th-er« o»S llv^fs-s-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



-Tablff^r 
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Oecupatlort LereJx fQ.r-^aobj .HeldI-by=248^|;Ip1oyed-Mi-ld^y— 
Retarded Adults After an Average of Three 'Years Out of School 



, . „ Male Females Total 

Occupational Levels^ \ . N-155 ' N=93 N=Z48 



1) Unskined/Sheltered .;63(41) 5l'(55} 114(46) 

2 Semi-skilled 1 56 ( 35 ) 30 ( 32 ) 86 ( 35) 

3) Above Semi-skilled '28(18) 10(11) 38(15) 

4) Skilled ; , ^' .8(5} , 2;(2) lO (jj 

Note; percen^tages are in parenthesis 
'Based on experience or training requlrad: See Appendix D. 



As may be seen in, Table loi nearly half of al,l 248 employed subjects 
were working in either unskilled sheltered workshop situations (35 percent) 
or in similar unsklllf^H level nompetative jobs (11 percent) such as dish- 
washer, garbage conectors helper, etc. The percentage was' slightly higher 
for the employed women in the sample due laraely to ;the greater riunber 
(48 percent) of women In sheltered workshops.. Two thirds of the remaining 
.subjects held sem1-skilled/"blue collar" jobs (35 percent of all employed) 
such as maid, waitress, jan1t'or,\ etc. - Approximately only Tout of 5 of 
the employed mildly retarded adults in the sample held jobs at the level 
of semi-skilled, (or^abovfe), jobs such as mill or construction worker 
store clerk or service helper. " Considering the total sample of 384 former 
special -education students , near ly^ 80 percent of whom had completed their 
high school training, who ware typically in their early ftventles and had 



Hwo additional job .levels used to classify parent's OitfcupdtionS are also 
included in Appendix D. \ - f . 
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^biten out of school for an average of three years , this ratio a^r persons 
"^;eiriployed above a minimum semi-skil led level drops to only ^ne \n eight. 

The'employed subjects were asked how wel' their $upervisors\ and'^fellow ' - 
' workers "treated them" and more generally how did their Job, cow(5irkers, antl 
supervisors "suit them", how well did they get along? Responses \ere classi- 
Tie4\as either, positive, neutral or negative. In all samples mos*. responses 
wer0' positive, approximately 75 percent with' respect to both supervisors and 
coworkers and only slightly less with respect to their more genera l\ "job satis- 
factioh." When asked about future job plans^ 23 percent anticipated jobs 
at the lower unskilled level, 31 percent at the next skill level and\26 per- . 
cent at the skilled and semi-professional level. Twenty opi peY-centAof those 
employed reported no. future job plans J Approximately 40 percent of those 
presently employed at the lowest unskilled level anticipated jobs at the same 
unskilled level but a s'imilar number said they planned to get jobs at Viaxt 
higherj^kiJMevals, At the hi gher sklU-levels-few^^job^hOlders plahnfd tg 
-"move up" the job sFill ladder. Of the presently unemployed, most (70 mereent) 
had plans to find jobs, half of these subjects referred to^jobs at the \lowest 
unskil led level . 



Apart from the subject's past, present arid anticipated enployments,] 
questions were asked concerning use of leisure times what the subject d1 
with whom and how of tfen* Four categories of leisure tira use were develbped: 
1) principally solitary passive, non goal oriented activities such as watching 
televisioni 2) active non goal oriented acti vi ties principally sol Itaryvls 
as sol 1 ta ry games , to v1 es v eati ng out, playi ng tape recorder ^ minimal vi si ti rig 
with friends, 3) a single active goal or product oriented activity involv|ing 
other persons such as a group sport or game, active membership In a SDclap . 
group, involvement (on a regular basis) in a hobby, such as sewlrigi gardeilngt^; . 
mechanics, caitioing, fishing, partying, and 4) multiple active goal- or product 
oriented activities with others Xtwo or more code 3 aci t1 vltles):. Of the 
total sample* though ;few subjects (2 percent) fall in the ^ry lowest (solitary-- 
passive) leisure time use category, a considerable number (25 perr^nt) In di- 
catedvthat they were very seldom seeing other persons (excepting their at-horna \ . 
adul ts or siblings), during their non working ho ur^. The remaining .sub j^ts - 
were about equal ly d1str1buted.between-the two higher (activity-asocial Izatlon)^ 
categories, somewhat more than a third in each grouping. The distributTons ^ 
for these leisure time use categories were v\^ry similar for men and wome^* 

A: prominent feature of most young adu^ in the sample limiting or supporting 
their daily ficltivi ties was their ability to get arjund. I.e. ^ their foirms 
of transportation. Subjects were asked how they *-went places," If they/ drove 
theTOelves r\ rode bikes , used public transportations walked (by thansal v/es)i. 
or were nearly always dependent on other^^ to drive them. Twel ve percept'of^ 
subjectsl reported jthat they we're^ totally dependent upon others for geytting 
around, a few more (5 percent) indicated that they went places by walking (by 
thenBelves)v a third more used the bus as well as walking and another/ fifth 
also el ther biked or hitchhiked. Nearly a, third of all subjects reported 



..that, they drove themselves. Most of thesrlatter were male, (44 percent as 
compared to only 14 percent of the women). This sex difference of gflater 
: f^P^?^^;^y ^^^'^ transportation extended .to-^. all transportation categon-es, 
"-r^if^ir^^ P^^^^"* °^ the women reported nearly, always being driven or taken 
•■mothers as conpared to only 6 pe.rcent of the men. It is likeirthlt lack 
lLfT/i^° independent transportation signi ficantly affects both the 
work and leisure lives of subjects unable to drive or to utilize public 
transportation. ' ^""'1^- 

Follow-up Hi ^hSchooLSa^ The general characteristics (sex, 
ethnicity, age, and residence) of the 194 mildly retarded special education 
students planning to leave school in June, 1975 wto comprised the usable 
follow-up high school subjects have already been reported- (see Table 4) 
together with the reducefd sample sizes for subsequent retesting, lel 

Jh*'!^ ""SS .subjects, the third test'ing and 

. 154 subjects the fourth testing. As noted, about half of the attrition 

J!n5 h»ff H.rJ"T addresses and unavailabil Ity '(principally out-of-state) 
and half due to "refusals." Though more fenales than males refused re- 
testing, more males thanfemales Were ibst to the project for reasons of 
moving- out of town or having unknown ad,dresses. The result was that very 
nearly the sare relative numbers of males as females w^re lost on each 
L^S^'fn"'.''^ testing, the final testing sample containing 59,7 percent inaTes " 
4n 7 fema esjs, contrasted with percentage? of 59.3 males^aid 

Sflf 1" ii^' *«s^^"9- More generally, it may be^r-eported 

that the 40 subjects fM^fng to complete the study were quite similar to 
5?.%Hh.iHnn.^rjff oP^94. Subjects with respect to age, sex^.and ethnic . 
. .mHSc iSf u school -work expedience. Only one of the starting sample " 
nMH«n fK-^^•°^; *° ' titutionalized (in a mentaf hospital) 

Li c?J fU''''* 0^ t'^e males were known to have 

enlisted in the arjned services,, two others, in the job corps'. None were - 
known to be in prisons or detention homes. , ; ,. V , i 

17 ^a^"^^^ high school follow-up subjects were ip the 

17 to 19 year old age range, eleven of them ZQ- to 21 years old. All but 
?4 were graduating from the 12th .grade. The 24 non graduates were princi- 
pally e eventh graders who indicated, they would not be continuing in school 
With only seven exceptions, the 194 -subjects were all living at home with 
parents or close relative when first, interviewed. lOf the seven, oSI 
, V.ving in a^group home, two with, friends , one with a girl friend and three 
were mam fed (one living with his, in-laws). .One hundred and sixty of thi 
194 subjects T^eported having two parent homes and all but four subiects' 
reported having siblings. : ^""jeuLb 

.•n.^^.c^n"'^^'^* 5u expected, the numbers of subjects living away from home ' 
increased over the three retest periods. Living alone, with a roormiate 
wHh a same age si,bling, or with a spouse was considered a more independent 
living arrangement, than living with parents or older relatives ■ ^ The oer- 
centage of subjects living in' more independent . li ving situations increased ' 

lu'tlllTJ ^''M ^'''^ ^'^'^^ in sc'hoJf to 9 percen? 

SL. l^il^'-.l^ percent a year after school and to 23 percent a 

inc^eLed f^o'lVIf ."""S^'' °^ ''^P^^'ted marriages' similarly ' 

-c^hrn? 1 i1 tl testing, to 9 six months later, to 8 a year after 

'iJ^t' IS another six . montfis later.". Approj^imately as' many rales and • 
females reported. being rarried. , ana 



exanil ned at the ^ time of rst i liter^vi ew wh We the 

.:;:|thp and 113 TOther^ ini the work fbrce,^^!^ 

Yl^fathpf ? H I'*- ^ (5 fathers and 3 motlre« )V::or iW schooT I ' 

' /i^ iu^^v° desin'na outside imp Toyment 

cent) wef% employed. Though in 70-of 160 two 'parent ftunnies both parents 
rfarinl^S^- ^' ' r ^^/'"^ ' ncluding vZS :of the two parent: fami Tils / : 
earlier-: ^^^^ '^^^^ e parehts were among the' d1 sabl ed notey 

; The occupation for'p'arents In the work force Was reported for 143 
rH.hh+^^" ?^ f -v?^!^ ' iSummarlzing these occupaUonS according to a - 
tn^otpmy of ski-n evel^ (as^:w for the post^hlgh schoor sample, 

see^Dnor subsection) , revealed that^ a good fourth- of fathers (27 per^ 
^m) and near y^hal f of the mothere. (46 percent) had occupations classl- 
mnfi^ '^^'^'-^^ ;fP^.^(ith;rnost fathers (64 perceht):.^^ 
mothers ,42 percent) hayinb.sklll ed or semi skll led bticupitiori^^ 
sionai and semi-professional occupations" a cc^'iTritB^^ ■ 
tH.^fr?ff*,°^ ■ ?^^"*.^^"PS V uded that 

m Skill level distributidn of occupations reported-f^ 
TOi '-^-up sampte is quite s|lrn11ar to that earlier reported for the m 

shigh school subjects. ' . r r 



\ ; Bepuse the data was , collected at four approximate six month inter- 
vai|, the high school foTlow-up sample provided much mors exterisive infor- 
-mattm , regarding the jobs and job expectations of the young mil dly re- 
h-'"?®^?^"-* available from the single interviewing of the post- - 

high^sfih GO] sample.; With the exception bf-.14 subjects< principally youn 
non-twemh graders from vthe;. Re fbl low-up subjects had par- 

ti CI patedV(n thetr high school 's work experience program. In addi tion 
. to piacemehts in work situations as part of their training, most subjects 
.aiso_had obtained non HSWE program jobs during their high Jchool period. 
I he fol 1 qw-upvi ntervi ew| further provi ded empl oyment des criptf ons for 'each 
Of three, conservative periods of approximately six months each following 
high. school. %se^several job descriptions, the work study^^^^ 
non-HSWE programXjobs while in high school , and .the subjecl^r p 
school jobs,: together afford a somewhat continuous description of various 
employments experienced by the young mildly ritarded adults as he Is leaving' 
school and for .the year and a half imme^diately aftemards. THese data 
■ are surrmanzed in labile U accordinr ^pi major job categories (food service,- 
servi|Ce, agricul tural ,\1ndustry, and l-etait' trade, and clerical) and 'by more 
distiinct job. titles or typis of jobs. The Table 11 entries are the number : 
of subjects repofting^having he! d the parti cular.type of Job wi th'^ summaries 
and.p^rpntages included for- e categories. The number appearing 

at the top of each column ts the number of subjects providing' data The 
nuiTter appearing, at the footvof each column is the total number of jobs 
reported... Si nee, some subject^ reported more than one job, this 'number is 
always larger than the number, kf subjects tested. ' 
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/ OThe 180 subjects who ha^b^en In H3WE prpgrams reported a total of 
/ 370 HSWE job placernents/ 'Two hundred thirty-nine of these placements were : : 
./ held by/mpi1es (an aver^^^^ per subject) and 131 were 

/ v held by fiemaVes (an ^average of V/8^^^p In addition \ 

to receiving TO re placements the average than females ,m were placed v 
J in aVmore di vers0 range of jobs than were females • Males reported HSWE , 
job placements In of the 27 job categories, whereas females Teported Job 
_ placements ijr only Ifi of the. 27 categories^ Analys^is of the amount of time 
spent on W€|^rk placements revealed similaV: sex differ^^^^ females reporting 
spending less total time on the -average 1n work experience placements than v 
didi males 1 approximately 1350 work hours were spent in HSWE jobs by the; 
average male subject compared with just under 1100 hours for the average ^fe- : 
male:subject,7 v . 

.'. ■^■^''■-■-■■^'^■' \ ^ . . \ \ ; ' ^ ■ ■. ■ ■" • ' . ' \ 

In tei^s of typas of job^ pUcements^^^ most job placements were 

I in the service category (males 38 percent , femalis 33 perfcent) ^ 
■ by food service (ma 27 percent't females 37 percent) , 1;ndustry and retail 
-traM (f7 percent males I /females 15 percent) s and agricultural (males 5 per*. 
/ centv females 2 percentK However the pattern of job placements by job ' 
category differs for the sexes , malesV infrequently repor^ted pi ac^^ 1n- the 
, cler1cal\ category and females^reported far fawe 

and retail trades category / The most. fr^^^ ireppfted Job titTes^by^^ 

women wereV cooking and dishwashiing (24 percent ) ^ ch 1 1 d Qare ( 1 5 percent) r 
and clerical (15 percent)/ Men^^^^ TO reported job titles of . 

\ dishwasher and busboy ( 22 perceht), janltoriaT (18 percent),! gas station/car 
A wash attendant (7 perce light assembly (8 percent). 



y A total of 110 of the 1?4 subjects reported having] had other jobs dur- 
tng high schdql than those dto vide d^ 

These are jobs other than part time irregular work; a^ the nel^hiDorhood ] * 
lawnmower or babysJjttarT^eC^^ . 
placementerW^ therr sole source; of wbrkl experience before leaving hi gh school • 

Comparing the job placements provided by HSWE proLrams to those found 
independently byisubjects reveals general ly similar pajt terns V more so ftr 
males than females. The, majqr clifferences for both sexes were;' the larger 
nuiriber of; non-HSHE' farm jobS; (ggnerally ■seasonal ) and^the1a^^^ nurrtDer df 
clerical and food service jobs obtained through HHWE placement for females, 

^^^Columns 5 through 10 Table 11 report the frequenctes of different jobs^ 
he! d by, subjects :1n the three six month periods a fter lhligh school . Reading 
across these successive cblumns tor each sexVgroup re,vebls gene rill ly stable / 
percentages for the different job categories. Apprpxibately a -fourth of ^ 
the jobs obtained by both sex groups were In the Food service' categoryt the 
remaining jobs about evenly split between service and Jindustry and. trade job , 
for the rrales but with nearly twice as' pny ^services as industry jobs for the 
females^ This ^latter s^ In the h1gh(# paying industry 

consistent with the em^asls in their K^^^ . 
The agriculturally related jobs, more popular while in 
high school s beca(ne nearly nonexistent after school as did clericaT jobs. The 
fact that 19 of the 74 g1rTri26 p|frcent),1n^ the HSWE program^ a 



and tr axle jobs Is 
training ^prograrrB 



work placement 1n 
a year and a half 
piriatlohs of work 



the clerical area and only onte glr^^had a Job in that area 
lat^5 in particular^ suggests an tnadequa^ and/or inappro-' 
training In this area, -.^ -/'k^ 
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l-lmt, cook's' aide 
;;>?Cash rigister 
•'YWaiting tables 
,;'-;Dishwa^tier, cleanup 
'. Jusboy/girl 
V TOTAL 

>. Teacher's aide, child ears 
f Jos pita] aide,f orderjf ' 
Recreation aide- ^ 

[■■'■Motil 'maide, housekeeper 



'^'^Gai station, cawash 
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mm\ AND HfPES OF JOES RE*b BY 
MILDLY RETARDE0MTSWHILE4NH.S. 6 
LATER, 12 MOflTHS LATER, Ail8 ,pTHS LATER 



WOR,; STUDY " 
EKPERIENCE 
11^ HIGH SCHOOL 



fiOfl WORK , . ■ JOBS DURING 
STUDY JOBS '^- ■•••IstiNOS. 
If] HI&I SCHOOL AFTIRH.S. 




JOBS DtfRING' 
2nd 6 MOS. 
AHER H.S, • 
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J& 4 r f included at the top of columns 5 thr-ough 10 ^ 

are al'jso interpretable as numbers of subjects raporting having been 
^. employed durnng each successive six month interview.': The employment 
percentages for the men In the interview samples were extremely stable 

h?L^^^J P*''""* ^""""9 their.first six months after ' 

high school, and 76, percent employed during both of their next two retest 
intervals. Corresponding employment precentages were nearly as stable for 
trie young women m the. Interylevy samples. 62 percent employed dur.lng'their " ' 
.fi rst SIX months post high school period, 58 percent during their second 
SIX month p,4riod and 60 percent during their final retest inter\/al . 

.Though the data Is .clear in revealing that a very sizeable percent- 
age of the sample of mildly retarded post high school young adults were 
employed during each of the three approximate- 6 month test intev^vala. 
( rough Ir three fourths of the men. and three •fi fths of the women) to some 
extent the Table 11, top column frequencies are misleading in that the 
successive counts do not exclusively involve the sample persons , i.e ' 
some subjects employed during one six month retest interval Were not employed 
during, the second, and vice versa. A further possible distortion is the 
persons included in any count could have been employed from a few days 
, part-time to continuously, for six months, full-time; 

To mor-e fully describe their post school unemployment, two further 
employement counts were mada, the numbers of subjects employed' at the time 
of each of the three follow-up interviews and. the number of months subjects 
were employed qui of the possible 18 month post school^ period. The first 
e'lnployment count was further subdivided according to whether'the employment 
was competative or sheltered and according to whether it was full time 
(30 ho'jrS|Or more a. week) of less, than full time (less that 30 hours a ' • 
week). Table 12 presents a summary of Wme employment counts for the 
three post school interviews. '" \^ - 

■ : ^' . TABLE 12 \ 

Counts ('and Percentages) of Mildly" Retarded Young Adults who were 
Full -Time and Part-TimeiEmployed In Shel tered andxin Non-Sheltered Jobs ■ • ^ 
■at Three Six Month In tervaTs 



First Follow-up Second Follow-up \Third Follow-up 
6mos. after H.S. 12:mos, after H.S. fBxmos. after H S 
M ^ F M ' F ' M \ F 



Sheltered 19(9) i^i^) .lu(ib) y( 10) \ ^( U) 

Non-Sheltered ; % ^ ' 

V Part-Time 21(21) 9(14) ISdS)' 6(10) 10(11) 9(15) 

\Full-Time 35(35) 16{24) .40(41) 17(27) 41(45) - 15(24) 

Unemployed 34(34) 34(51) 30(31) , 29(47) 32(35) 31(50) 

Total ^ ■ ' 99 66 97 , 62 92 ' ' 



62 



Part-Time = less than 30 hrs/wk; Full-T1me = 30 or more hrs/wk. ' ' . 

-The first foil ow-up counts include 3 married females, the second 4, and the third 
6, half\of whom had held Jobs before marrying. 



^iw' '^o/'^C??/'""'?.'?^*'"" " each consecutive =?x ™n?h ,- nter- 
aboui JlL^ Tf lil ^T'^T ™P'°J'™"t decreases somewhat accounting for 
about a sixth of the male jobs at the end of the 18- month period' uith a 

full h™ ™ 1^ i*^^^' Sheltered employniints, nearly all of which were 

la^i^cenfof f^if the- male Jobs and clwer 
■tLi?SLnL month Interview. Examination of 

Inltiar fq^SL?^ interviews together revealed that 30 of the ' 

initial 94 subjects reported having worked in a sheltered settino ^tLn^ 

nlheUerld' ft^'.f"*' of til study. The 16 SSs S^ork ng 

mr^c^ti^^t^^ ^-^'^'^t/^^^' ^^s* Interview constituted ?7 7 . 
percent of the 92 then employed. Of the 14 parlfpr rpnnrtinn chaitav^a^ 

emplqyments 5 had noved into full or part-tf^ compela?^! Imp^^^^^ 7 

seemed ^ ""'''t interview, 'worJshop SloSeJt 

seemed to depend m large, part upon the sample location, 12 of the 16 LbiPrK 
all working in the same workshop in one of the sample cities!^ subjects 



betweIr!^l^na ?(af^^JLf"H"*'.ir' ^^^^^ ^"""9 ^he entire period 
m^^fe 1 ! 3 ■ 9^ school vJune '75 and the fourth interview some 18 - 
months later was computed from the combined interview reports of ?61 sub iec 

de^'ifpllItefin^fSf^ff-''^^^ 
Im^w ^ ^ f J " ^3 in ternB of frequencies of subjects never 



The workshop m this ci^ty contracts with nearby electronics firms to produce 
frnfi^rlf apparently, recruits mentally retlrdedlubJecJs 

k L Vf5 as a work experience training situation, ply 

Liect boS fh.lJilH l°r^"^^rPars°" with wages reported by other 
^«mnif she tered and competitive and, for the subjects in our 

0? thf'i? f.K-''". little movement from this setting to other employment 
o^lf ^nf haf Sl^raJ; ti^^^^' ' year=and-a-hal f after hlgS s^hoSf i . 

Their number of months employed coul d not be safely estimated''Vor 33 
subjects who had missed two of the last three intervieJs For subjects 

their nunter.of months employed was ^ by 



TABLE , 13 



'Number (and Percentftge) of Mildly- Retarded Young Adults Who Were Never 
Employed, Employed .ess Than' Six' Months , From Six to Twelve Months, and 
Employed More than Twelve Months During Their F1 ret Eighteen Months 
After Leaving High School 



Number of Months Employed 



N 


None 


4 6- Mos . 


6 to. 12 Mos., 


. ■>12;Mos. " 1 . 


jMalas 98 
^Females >^ 63 


'.\ 4(4) 
6(10) 


17(17) 
10(16) 


' 16(16) ~ 
19(30) " , 


^' 61(62) |: 
■ 28(44) ^ 


Total ; /161 . 


,10(6) 


27(17) 


35(22) 


. '89(55') ■ 



Note.: Prorated for subjects missing one ~oT their 

■■ ' . ' i. ■ ' > ■ ' 

' \ As may be seen In Table 13^ only 10 Qf>the 161 subjects for whon employe 
ment stablMty Indices were computed reported never haying any job-, during 
_ their first year and a half after, high school . However, another 27 re' ^ \ 
employed less than a third of the tfrna ipaklng a total of 23 percent >of the 
subjects (approxiriately the sarra percentage of males and female's) unemployed 
mp re" than two thirds of the time/ Considering the right most column of 1,2 
or more iron ths employed put of 'a pos|ibleJ8TOnths as rffpresinting eon^- 
tinuous or near continuous employment after hi^h school , 1 Htle mora than 
half C55 percent) of the sample meet* t'h1s\ criterion r 62 pe^^^ of the men and 
44 percenj of the women* These erflplqyrent rates arff gerieraTly Itke those 
from Table 12 based on employment as each "successive Interview Which 
^ranged from 65 to 69 percent for the men and from 49 to 53 percent for the - ; 
women. Both tables reflect an employment ra^e very much higher than that / 
reported for the general 18-24 year old population by the Bureau of Census, 
For example, the 1975 Manpower Statistics (1965) report unemployment rates 
for persons In the labor force aged 16 to 19 at 15,6 percent for toI as and 
16,5 percent for females . For persons in the age range 20-24 the employment 
rate Is down to 3.8 percent for males and 5.5 percent- for f^iales. Though 
these figures may vary considerably for different localities- and describe 
a two year earlier time perlodj the considerable differences in employment 



1 ' * ^ 

Brief? 1 rregul ar hour!/ jobs such as babysitting or lawn mowing were, not 
counted, ^ ^ . : . , 

2 . ^ - ^ ' , ^ . ' • ■ : .' B ^ 
The four geographic areas providing subjects for this study generally were 

slrrillar with respect to subject and parents employment data. The singular 
exception was the high rate of she! tered employment at the. one:Tocat1on: 
earlier mentioned. * • : . 

46 ' 59 



\rates <:an hardly bf dismissed. They reflect not only the very unfavorable\ 
Wiployment status of the post high school mildly retarded young adult in \ 
our sample but that of the larger national population from which they were ^ 
dirawn. 

A |urther employment descriptton is wages. Iriformation regarding earne 
inctome was provided by 76 of the 92 subjects employed at the time of their 
fourth interview; 9 ewere not clear as to. what their wages were and 5 others/ 
preferred not to answer questions about earning.- Though the interviewers 
did Inot have access to employere for directly validating the reports of 
the 76 responding sub,i4|ctS5 their reported earninp were consii'.tent with 
the kinds of jobs reported and agreed in instances where several subjects; 
ihad Similar employments. These data are suimiarized in Table, 14 as hourl^ 
wages derived ^from the subjects weekly or monthly salaries and number of/ 



hourfs worked* 



TABLE 14 , / - I 



Hourly Wages Reported by 76 Employed MUdly Young Retarded Adults 18 l^onths 
After High School . ' . '■ , ■ ■ , ■ : / 



/ 



MALE ' FE 



• ,N A\/erage , Range N_ Average Range 

Non-Sheltered ', . ■ ' ' 

"full-time • 34 $2.57 '.86 - 5;00 14 -$2.10 .57 - 4:00 

part-time >, ,9 ; , $2.50 .94 - 4.69 8 $2.30 . .80 - 4.87 

Sheltered ■ ' ■ ; '6- $ .95 .12 - 2.06 5 $ .33 '.07 - .70 



Perhaps the most strf king data 1n Table 14 is that for the sheltei^d 
employees whose very fow wages reflect the piece rates paid at their work- 
shops. NJost of these* subjects, appro3<imately ten" percent of the employed 
mildly retarded in' ou'r sample,' had been cbntinuously of, near conttnuously 
employed in their low paying work settings since high school. The extreme ' 
sex distinction favoring sheltered males is principally attributable to the 
non-piecework jobs held by a few maTes. ■ 

.«m„^I'1'^''^°"r^^ Reported for the full-time and part-time 

FnJ^h' \°1r' 5*^* again males were typically earning hiqher waq^s - 
For thf non-sheltered, full-time employed males t^projeyj annual " 
earning based.on the very favorable assumption of continuous, 50 weeks 
per-year employment would be $5. 140; for the employed wo^n '$Mlo ' 
"ffyorably estimated" earnings (which could apply only to a third 
of the mildly retarded in our sample) are still ftr'befoS ens us f?gurfs 



reported for employed persons jn the 19-20 year old group,, ' " ■ 

Two further employment descriptions relevant to 'considerations of the 
post school employments of the mildly retarded adult in our samples are the 
.subject's job and occupational stability , how long a particular job had ,- 
been held and whether the subject malntalnid his or her employment. in the 
same type- or level of job. Considering first job stability, the distinction 
needs to be made between the total number of months' enployetf during their 
18 month post school period, (reported in Table 13) and whether this errv-- 
pi oyment Involved one' or several jobs. This distinction is expressed in- 

Table 15 which contrast^ the distributions of nunber of jobs held by 

subjects who were more continually employed (12 or more Of the 18 months) 
and. by subjects employed. less than 12 of the lS months. 

\ TABLE IS ■ , ■ 

NUMBER OF JOBS HELD BY MORE- CONTINUALLY EMPLOYED AND BY LESS CONTINUALLY' 

EMPLOYED. . MI LDLY RtTARDED YOUNG ADULTS ' ' . , 



r No. Of Mos . 9 ^ No. jobs reDorted. for 18 mos . after school 

Employed , N 1 2 3 ' 4 5 • 6 • Av. * 

>0 <12 62 20 20^ 11 5 1 2.3 ~ 

hn 89 36 23 ,14 9 5 ^2 2.2 



As may be seen in Tabl 8/15, of- the 89 subjects rep^ employenient 
for at least 12 of the 18 monthSs well over hal f (60 percent) Teportid 
haYtng. he! d more than one job, ^The average nuniber of jobs held by thiS' 
more continually employed group was 2,2 Jobsrfor\subjects totalling less . 
than 12 months eniployment In their post school perlod/the. average nunber 
of jobs held was 2,3, App^roxImatelyoniB sixth' of subjects 'In either 
stability grouping were employed In more than three different jobs during 
their 18 month post school period. . . 

Considering job'^tabU ity as at least i2'months at the same job, 
36 of the 161 subjects are immediately Identified in the lower left cell 
of Table 15* To more completely describe the sample, examinations were 
made of the t1me-on-job data from all three Interviw questionnaires. 
These data are sunmarized in Table 16 in tenns of number of subjects 
hpldlng any ''same job" all 18 months, 12 to 18 months ^ to 12 months , or 



As reported by. the Commerce Department for 1975, the median wages for 14 
to 19^ears old and 20 to 24 year old males were just less than $4,800 
and $7 1 500 5 respectively. The median annual wages reported for these 
same age groupings of worm n were near $3,S00 and $5,500. The fulTtime 
; employed subjects in our sample were nearly all 19 to 20 years old, . 



less than 6 .months . The Table 16'frequencies\ are based on the same 161 
subjects providing Table 15 and Table 13 data^ excluding the 10 subjects 
who were never employed. ' . , ■ 



TABLE 16 



NUMBER (AND PERCENTS) OF HIGH SCHOOL MILDLY RETARDED YOUNG ADULTS 
HOLDING ANY "SAME JOB" 18 MONTHS, 12 TO 18 MONTHS. 6' TO 12 MONTHS AND 
LESS THAN 6 MONTHS. 1 



: ' Months 1n "Same Jobf :: - 

- • ■ . ' ■ . ' -.. • ■ ■ 

N .<6 mos. 6-12" mos,. . 12-18 rnos. 18 mos, 

MALES 94 3'J(41) 24(26) ' 15(16) " 16(17) 

FEMALES 57 , 19(33) 22(39^ \ , ' / 12(21} -4(7)^ 



J As can be seen considering the right- half of Table 16, a total of 47 
subjects (29 percent of those ,161 for who provided sufficiently complete 
Interview data) matritalned their job for at leas t 12 bf their first 18 
months after high school. Sixty-elglit of the 161 subjects ,.(42 percent) had 
held- n&= job as long as six' months. Since many of thf '\mi Idly retarded subjects 
in the sample had obtained least skilled and lower paydng jobs, staying with 
these jobs may not be a valid criterion for vocational vachievemeht, In itself. 
A closer examination of the jobs held by the 47 morc^ "job table" subjects 
revealed that 11 of these more continuously employed persons had sheltered 
Jobs. Of the remaining 36 job stable subjects, most welre employed In the 
generally lower paying food* services category. In response to the questions 
regarding reason for change or. loss of a prior job. less than one in six 
subjects reported "to jet a better job" i most said they had been fired. It 
appears that though the longer field jobs are rore frequently the poorer paying 
ones, the major reason that the mildly retarded young'adyilts In our sample :\ 
hadn't retained their jobs was employe^ rather thin. emplloyee. di satis factib^ 



The Interview questionnaire Included a number of questions concerning the 
subjects anticipated employments, "What sort of work do ydu think you'll be 
doing next year?" and career expecftions or long range Job plans, "Is there 
a Job which you plan to hold for most of your life?" The Subjects responses to 
these two enquires were catagori zed using the same 27 job groupings developed, 
for their reported work experience and current enploymentslfn Table 11 . 
Sunmarles of expected Job and career data are reported together in Table 17 
with the number of sub,jects expecting to be employed next year in each of the 
27 job grouplnp presented in the left section and the tabuTatlon of long 
range or career expectations presented in the right section. v The N's appearing 
at the top of each column are the number of subjects respondtng. 
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TABLE 1? 



MIR PL« WTED ey HiLDLIf WED VOiG M WHILE Ifl HIGH SCHOOL, ■ 




Jpb: Expictid jflixt year) 



^■JjiES,OF JOBS 



: fm SERVICE r 

'Cookj cook's ai da 6 

Cish register 0 

Halting tabjei , 0 

Di^hwaiher, eleanyp 3 



girl 
TOTAL 



SERVICE- 
-Teicher'i lidii 
) child care , 
'Hospttal aide,^ 

..orderly 

Jeereitjon ildi, V, 
ilanltorjal 
iftotfiTjaid, hotfii' 
- kiepir. 
Liundfy 



5 
14 
151 



5 

.1 



?0 
3 
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mi 
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Cannery ~ 1 2 
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As maj^ be s 
categories In the 
rnales reported ex 
over half of thos 
women, on'the.bth 
area (around 40 p 
clerical areas ea 
better paying 



ever indicated "h 



een directly from the percentages for the different job 

left section of Table 17, approximately half of the 
pectations of employment, in industry and trade jobs with 
e remaining expecting jobs in the service area. The 
ler hand, principally expected employment in the service 
percent), another fifth in the food service and in the 
h,; with only ^one in eight anticipating Jobs in the 
!S try ana trades category • Only one or tivo of the.wmen 
omemaking" as their next year's job expectation* 



Looking across to the right section of Table 17^ the longer range- 
career plans of our subjects reveals, interesting differences between 
expected short range (next year) Jobs as their \ong term career plans, 
^orexample, at the' time of their fourth interview, &5 percent of; the \ 
men named industry and trade Jobs as their career plans whereas only 
53 percent had e;xpected employment in these Jobs^ "next year". Similarly 
57 percent of the women named service Jobs, as .their career plans compared 
to only 44 percent expecting these Jobs next year. At the same tira", 
the food service jobs received much less mention as a Tong-rarrge^^e^ 
ment plan^ falling to only 4 percent tor males and lOpercent for fema1\es . 
Recalling that nearly a foyrth of both sex groups continued to report \ 



fth 

ime 



as 



ing ' jobs in this category (see Table 11) a "rejection" of it as 
career Job is apparent. 'On the other hand, whereas, only one or two 
women held clerical jobs a year after high school s approximately a f1 
of the women continued, to expect clerical jobs "next ye^r" and the sa 
relative number named cTerical work as their career expectation. ^ A 
further interesting change is the considerable decline in homemaking 
a "career" goal from a fourth of the girls in high school naming home- 
inaking as their long range "employment plan^" to only one respondent 
naming it after high school, / " ^ 

/ In addition to the occupational titl&s or groupingss th^ occupational 
level of jobs^ held by and expectfeJ, to be .held by our s^ubj acts was examined 
using the classification system presented earlier In describing the post 
high school sample. (Also see Appendix D. ) Using this system all cur- 
rent and expected employmentr reported^by our subjects were classified into 
one qf four skill levels; unskilled, semi-skilled, above semi-skille-^^ and 
skilied/ Count and percenMges oT subjects hoi ding jobs in differejht , ! 
skill levels at each of the three post high schoprinterviews is presented 
in Table IS. The number and percentages of unemployed subjects are /also 
reported. " 



TABLE 18 ; 

nrSrSSAr fif^b °^ MILDLY RETARDED YOUNG ADULTS EMPLOYED AT DIFFERENT' 
OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS. 6, 12, and 18, MONTHS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL. . . 



OCCUPATIONAL 
lEL 



6 mos^ post H.S. 12 mos. post H.Sv, ,/ 18 mos. post H.S. 



Unskiired 
Semi-slcllled 
Abovi Semi -s 
Skilled 



Total Employed, 



ed 



32{S0) 
25(38) 
'5( 8) 
3( 5) 

65(66) 



FEMALES 


MALES., FEMALES 


12(38) 


29(44) 12(37) 


13(41) 


26 39) ld(43) 


7(22) 


9(14) 7(22) 




3( 5) 


32(4?/" 


67(69) ,33(54) 



MALES .FEMALES 



21(35) 
25(40) 
7(12) 
7fl2) 



8(26) 
13(42) 
10(33) 



60(66) 31(50) 



15 



As may be seen 



- . - .. — Trom the lower col urrr, entries, the percentage of employed 
ren^and vvomen in,,the sample remained generally constant over the 18 nonth " 
follow-up period, approximately 65 percent of the men and nearer 50 percent 
Of the .women. These, employnient figures fncl uded part time and sheltered 
employees together accounting for approximately 25 percent of all jobs for 

°°^^f'f^*J^'^ m^ot^^^ the percentages repdrted, In ■ , 

Table 8 for the older post~h1g^ school sample. ^ ^ , 

In terms of Dcc^pational/ievel there appears, to be a decreasing proportion 
of employed;subJects holding^obs in the lowest skill level categor? (jobs 
requiring- mimma^ training such^M M^^^ janitorial wbrkers, 

bus boys, and shelter.ed (workers) and a- corresponcling increase in employment 
obs such as cook, mil Iworker, nurses\afde, and teacher aide, 
nalei and female ,subjec^ the unski 11 id level percentage 
nt Tlx-TTOnthsrafter hTghTschbql to 32\percent one ^ear - 
ame period. the above semi-skilled level\ercentage rose from 
percent: 1 ' ■ ' ^ 



at mdre skilled 
For the combine 
fell, ffom'45 pe 
later. For, the 
16 percent to 2 



1 



Though comparisons with the Table 8 data favor the younger, less time o'ut-of- 
schoo, follow-up subjects in terms-6f having a lower proportion of unskilled 
t for the 248 employed post high school subjects), Inter- 
tmg more accessible job markets or better vocational pre- 
premature since the two samples differ In numerable ways 
e difference in subject selection In the two sampl/»s, the / 
sample identified toward the end of their final high school 



jobs', (46 perc 
pretations sug 
pe rati on would 
Among these is- 
younger fol low- 
term. 



Ch9nges-.iin ■occupational Tfvels of jobs ,our subjects held during their 

•i i5°5u"^lS?i-'^'^°°'' P«''''°^ ^"^ ^'•'^ expectations of jobs which'they 
would hold, the. follow! ng^ year and in later years were also examined by 
tracking individual responses to the same questions asked on successive 
interviews, rable 19 presents suhmaries of the e^ent and direction of the 
cnanges. Jhe tabled entries are the numbers and' percents (in- parenthesis ) 
Of subjects making the different changes . The upper portion of Table 19 
refers to. changes 1n the occuaptional level of jobs) held from the firrt' 
to the last interview. Subjects with fewer thaTthree interviews were ' 
not counted. The occupational levels referred to are those based on "the 
categories reported in the previous table tTable 18) . In reporting the 
data a distinction was made between subjects reporting Jobs one occu- 
pational category different f rum their earlier report and subjects re- 
porting changes of more than one category. , 



TABLE 19 



CHANGES IN THE OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL UP CURRENT JOBS HELD, EXPECTED JOBS, AHD 
LONGER RANGE CAR££R GOALS REPORTED BY MILDLY RETARDED YOUNG ADULTS DURING 
THEIR 18 MONTH POST-HIGH SCHOOL INTERS EW PFRIOD ' ' / " ' 



Changes in Occupational Level of Jobs Held 



MALES: N=81 
FEMALES: N=47 



No change 

32(40) 
22(47)^ 



Increased Occupational 
n level >1 leve l 
16(20) ' TtTTJ ~ 



13(28) 



1( 3) 



Decrs ased Q ccup. lev. 
1 level >T level 
15(20) 



'li(23) 



0 



Changes ;in Occupational Level of job E^ectad Next Year , 
No change - .-.Incr Rased Occupational/ ' Decreased Qccup.' Lev . 

1 level > 1 TeveT / . - - - - 



1 level >1 level 



MALES:. N= 104 37(36) 
FEMALES: N=65 , 2S(4oi 



MALES ^ N=87 
FEMALES: N=4S 



21(20) 
21(32) 



13tl3) 
4( 6) 



26(25) 
11(17) 



HI) . 
3(5) 



Changes in Occupational Level of Longer Range Career PI ans 
No cha nge ' I ncr eased 0 cc upa t i o n.a 1 - Decreased Oc cup . ie ve l' 
1 level >1 level / 1 level >1 level 



•30(34) 
21(44) 



16(18) 
8(17) 



8( 9) 
7(10) 



17(J0) 16(18) 
7(15) ^ 5(10) 



As may be seen from the upper section, Table 19 data, 40 percent of the 
iiHles and 47 percent of ^he females remained, employed at the same occOpatlonal 
level duri.ng^the 18 month follow-up period. - During this time, approximately 
20 percent of ooth groups changed Jobs, to slightly higher .occupational levels, 
an equal nuncer to slightly lower occupational levels.! A more substantial 
change, .both upward and downward, was reported by the remaining 21 percent 

^ of males- but only one ^female changed her occupational level this much.- Con- 
sidenng that nearly. half of our subjects .fere inttlally employed in Jobs 
i.n Jhe lowest occupational category, the pattern represents consid.erable 
stabilization at that lowest level, parti cui arly for females . Additional 
job trai,mng,af requirement for upward mobility in most jobs, is either not 
-easily accessible or unavailable to most of our subjects." Interviewer 
inquiries revealed that, only one In four^of our subjects had received post- 
^high school vocational training during their 18 mnth post school period, 
half of these.sheltered workshops. At the same time-nearl-y two thirds of 

. those interviewed (62 percent) said that they, would like to/recel ve.morc Job 
training. , , - 

The .frequency- and perceiitage -figures for the middle section of Table 19 
art- ufLsed on subject responses to the Interview question "What kind of work Hn 
yoj v^ink you will be doing next year?" As with the. preceding Table 19 data'' 
-tnese f]gures are based on comparisons of each subject's responses on all of 
^is or. her interviews over the la'month period. Subjects wlth^ fewer than three 
irTterviews^ were not counted. ^ 

The change data relating to occupational level of expected Jobs (middle ' 
section of Table 19) are general iy similar to those for the jobs currentTy 
held though more upward^ change was noted. -Thi rty-six percent of the males • 
apd 40 percent of the females indicated Jobs at the same occupational level • 
T ■ 2^^, t|ie males and ,32 perceat of the females mentioned jobs atV 

sl^^htly higher occupational levels whereas 25 percent of the men but only • 
17. percent of the women (a reductlor) of half) mentioned jobs at sllnhtly 
lower occupational level . Ten percent of all subjects anticipBted Jobs at • 
a substan4;ially higher.skill level compared to 5 percent expeGting sub- 
stantial ly lower skill levels . More generally, 35 percent of! all subjects 
anticipated higher skill levels, and another' twenty-five bercent ^lower skill ' 
level jobs. - ' ; ■ ■ / , 

■ The bottom section, of Table 19 presents the'change data based on the 
interview question concerning long^ range job or career plans. In general 
our subjects' responses to these mre eventual employment' status enquiries 
were no more optimlstfc than those for more irmfidiate Jobs Thirty- four 

— • 

Differences between these dafa and those of Table 18 reporting changes toward 
proportronateiy fewefHowest\sk11 1 level jobs , are due to ihclLtsion of first 
interview employiiient data In Table 19 to permit oVeater time "coverage " 
At the time of their first interview (while stilf In high school) a' greater 
proportion of subjects (approximately half) reported jobs' in the semi-s!f 11 led 
category than thoy did six months later. ■ '. . 
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pel^cent of the males and 44 percent of the females didn't change their 
i expectation ^oyer: the 18 TOnth period; Approximately 3d percent of both 
/groups expected to eventually have jobs at higher skill 1evels\than th^ 
had earlier though 1 1 but t number anticipated jobs at lower 

• skTll levels. This latter dpwnward readjusting of expectations after 
high school is^perhaps to be expected due to our subjects becoming more 
aware of barriers such as educational requirements which they are unable 
to meet for higher level occupations. Comparing Job and career expec-- 
tations with jobs held a year and a half after high school revealed 56 
percent of our subjects expecting jobs at their present occupational 
level and on]2^ few subjects; (7 percent) a lower level job. 

Comparing their present job (18 months after high school) with their \ 
long range employment plans re\(eils 43 of the young adults - 

intending or expecting to be employed at a higher occupational level , 
- but another 38 percent expecting to remain at their present Job skill ■ 
level. li should be noted that fully: hal f otf those interviewed after 18 
months out-of-school answered by saying that they didn't know or had 
no long range job plans, . i 

^ As with the vocational sec^r^ns of the Interview schedulep the? tour 
administrations of interview question^ dialing wJth our subjects social 
satisfaction and expectations y1eld|d a considerable amount of data re- 
garding their anticipated cpntinua^on or changes in living arrangemeats/ 
friendships and leisure t+n^ 1icti#ties . . As reported earlier this sub- 
section, the propontion of subjects living away from their parents in- 
creased, upon successive interviews from 6 percent stUlMn school at 
first testing to 9 prcent six months JaterJ to 14 percefit a year after 
-SchiDOl r at final testing. Between each interview appro xi- 

I mately ten pepdent ojf the subjects changed their living arrangements some 
/moving toj^afd greater indepindence a smaller number returning home. The 

^ major reasons giyen for their.dte 

"lack of |freedom.i?<--Th most popular reason given for- moving out by 

those who d1d,<ps . ^"wanting to try Tiying away from homei" The percentage 

of men.and^oman living away from home were generally the same until the 

i final inter vie^^ the percentage for females increased to 29 percent 
compared to more modest increase to 19 percent for the rraleg. This 

,^v<4if fere nee does not-apfa:^ to^be related^ marriage. As noted earlier 
onTy^^lTS of jhe finaJTf tested i|4 subjects were married at thrftime oi^ 
the1r^^:t<^nteryi^, 6 jf the m#^^ and J^^^ofrthe womqn^_ With respect to 
"having'-a special boy or girl friend" however^ nearly twice the pro- 
portion of women (57 percent) as men (33 percent) sard:; "yes ." 

In so many respects ^ moyrng away from home.is a most important change 
for young adults. At the time of their fourth- fnterviews approKimately 
half of the living-at-home subjects Indicated dissatisfaction with their 
present* 11 ving arrangements and nearly .90 percent said that they wanted 
to be on their own. A limiting factor in leaving home^ of courses 1s 
employment. Nearly all of the subjects who were living independently 
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v/. I ' ,7 / 

.; \lwere either full time /employed or married. This problem/of financial 

, dependency was frequently mentioned by most subjects; lf\ response to the 
- interv?ew question "what would need to -happen before yod could be on your 
. ,: own? ... .nearly all responding subjects referred to "hav1/hg a job and enough 

money. Having and managing money was considered by most subjects as a . 

1 LBmLo^-bema. independent as ,wen as" one of its prime ySete^onlnates . In 

,- ;response\to the set of paired comparison questions regarding "what 1s the 

Dest part about having your tm place the alternative involving "control 

of one|S own spending ranked' equally high with IncreSsiid privacy and social 

rreedom. ; ./ , / 

Responses to interview/questlons concerning the follow-up subjects' 
/ use ofj leisure time, wha^ the subject did, with whom and how often, were 
■ summarized using the samf four categories of lelsu're time Usie developed for 
the post high school samp Ife data. These categories were: 1) principatly 
solitaj^y passive, nongoal /oriented activities sucl^ as watching television. 
, 2) active nongoal oriented activities, principalliV solitary, such , as- solitary 
games, movies, eating out., playing tape recorderj minimal visiting with 
rnend^, 3) a single active, goal or product oriented activity involving other 
person^ such, as a group ^port or game, active meirbershiR in a social group: 



inyolv4ment (on a reguTa 
fishina^ 



anies , 



oriented activities with 



bution 
the in 
In Tab 



US 
4 



camping 



of foTlow-up subj 
:erview data from 
e 20. 



bjisisj in a hobby such' as sewing, gardening, mech- 
partying, and 4) multiple active goal or product 
others (two or more code 3 activities). The distri- 
ects within each of these four categories based on 
their three post high school Interviews is presented 

TABLE 20 



E OF LEISURE TIME 6Y YOUNQ -MILDLY RETARDED ADULTS ACCORDING TO 
ILEISURE-TIME USE-CATEGORIES 6 MONTHS AFTER SCHOOL, 12 MONTHS 
AFITER SCHOOL AND 18, M0NTHS AFTER school/ ^ ' 



Leisure 



Use Categories 



1. Solit^ryj passive non- 
goa 1 o ri ente d a ct i vi t1 es 

2. Solitairy or family j 
- less pissive non-goal 

actiyities 



3, Outsjide of family; 
, - , a ct i^ve |goa 1 a ct 1 vi ty . 

4, Outside of family ; 
muTti pie acti ve goal 
activitTesJ 

/■•■ 



f 




.-MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


5( 5) 


K 2), ^ 


11(12) 


10(16)^, 


35(35)' 


33(52) 


24(26) 


20(33) 


45(45) 


22(35) 


25(27) 


14(23) ' 


15(15) 




33(36) 

• 


17(28) 


100 


63 : 


93 ' 


61 



' As may ^ be seen in the .fable 20 data, approximately half of the sub-^^^^^^^^^ 
: jects iWere^a tegori 1 owes t categories refl ecti ng a 1 1 eis urt 
time use rarked mai nly by i nteracti ons 1 imi ted to wiitHi n the fami ly and 
inyol vj ng pr1 ncipaliy passi ve acti vi ties , This^ general ly 

ffBinta^^^^^ month ftlTow-up periods though' an increase in 

subjects cattgpn either extrere leisure time w the 

time of their ^^^^'fl^^^ be^coming consider- 

ably-active (or inactrve) in their leisure pursuits. This polarizing* in 
::part duej to changes in' 11 ving arrangeirpnts and i n the continued employments 
and unemp1oyeme|it^ be equal ly vtrue for men and women 

;Mqfre generally reveal the foil ow-up subjects^ as a groups 

tp be somewhat Tess socia I1y: acti ve than the post fbl 1 ow«up s ubjects 
ireportM^^^^ group is 

;pl^ir and has been out of school longer accounts for much of^this difference 
However* very' few of the fbllow-up subjects expressed dissatisft^^^ 
with their use of free time, one-third being neutral and t^o*th1rds ^ex-> 
pressing satisfaction. <■ ; " 

On al 1 i ntervi ews , about hal f the subjects said that they plan t^^^ 
try new hobbies . sports * or other acti vities * Of those with announced 
plans , few (only 1 7 percent) reported (at the time of thei r next interview) 
having actually established that new activity or hobby; fully half admitted 
that they hadn't tried. When asked on a later^lnterview question about 
the vari ous -^*th i ngs- t the^next s i x TOnths , of 

alternatives such as "travel ", "bi^ something special "find or change 
jobs", etc* ,^ nearly hal f chose/ leisure re* ated activities , On their 
subsequent interviews half of the subjects indicated they had at least 
partial success in accomplishing their Intended activity. The principal 
Ireasons given for not real 1 zing their intended acttivity were personal dis- 
couragement and lack of money.. 

/ \ An area related to both socialiEation and vocational achievement 
as a facilitator or inhibitor is means of transportation i the means 
avauilable to our subjects "to get aroundi" to go back and forth to worki 
shopping, visiting, etc;3 in response to the interview question "How 
do you get around?", a fourth of .our subjects? (39 percent of our women 
compared to ,13 percent of our men) indicated they were still dependent 



Another factor is that as time went on, the less socially outgoing ' 
subjects may have lost contact vyith o\d school friends, and didn*t 
replace them easily. / . . ^ 

2 

These alternatives were presented pictorially in two sets of six pictures 
depicting different activities. Subjects were to Indicate one or more 
activity from each group or offer a substitute Intended activity. 

Examination of.the relationship between the five hierarchial categories of 
transportation described above and use of leisure time and employment 
history w1th4/i |he pooled post high school and follow-up samples^ however, 
yielded only low near zerp correlation coefficients, due in part to the 
differences between samples with respect.-to need and availability of 
public transportation. ... " ' « 



-uponv-others- at the ti me of thai r fourth ihterviev, 18 months after hi gh 
school • Another fourth of our subjects reported t'hey rode busses , somewhat 
fewer either biked or hitched rides, and, nearly a third drove t.Hemselves. 
Again, men were more heavily represented in this latter category, 43 percent 
of the men as compared with only 13 percent of the women. Slightly higher 
proportions of our men (59 percent) and of- our women (18 percent) said they 
had drivers licences. Thirty-one men and 33 women indicated that they 
had no irtnediate ' pi ans (within a year)\'to obtain a licence. 



One part of the subject's out-6f-home activities reported on their 
T^nterviews was their new friends. Though these reports could not be veri- 
'fied ar>d may be inflated somewhat in the direction of socially deslreable 
positive answers , nearly hal f- of the subjects , non the less ." reported no 
new friends at each six month questioning. Most new friends were met at 
work, others through recreAi-1ona,l activitiel and through relatives and a 
small number through nelghborhobd and church' related activities . Possibly 
these last two settings represent a more closed social system with fewer 
opportunities to meet new people. The non-employed subjects continue to 
appear disadvantaged. In the context of expandi rig friendships, as was true 
in the broader contexts of Increafed Independence and leisure time activi- 
ties, the Importance of having a job for fnost of our young miTdly retarded 
adults is primary. Though a subject's ability to present him or herself .' 
in the job Interview.situatlon is distinct from the kind of socialization 
data gathered jn the subject interview, success here is entry to a possible 
spiral of social growth opportunitils . Failure to obtain employment can 
precipitate a corresponding .riegative spi ral . As will be- noted in the following 
section which describes subject classifications as related to the "validation" 
of the forced choice Inventory, only rarely did a subject simultaneously * 
receive a high vocational achievement classification and a low socialization 
classification or vice versa. , - • 
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V ' ■ l',^: '. A. In terna 1 Ana lyses : . *'0 : ; ; • ■ .. ■ ■ ^ 

■■ As :descr1b Section II A2 the Forced 

ehpiceSeTf Response Inventory consisted of 72 statements , these v 
statements grouped into subsets \of 6 stat^^ Within each . 

subset eaqh statenient^w: ; paired with th-e other five; statenients, each^^ v - 
pairi.ng o'f" statements: constituting an; item; Since there are 15 conti nations: 
(not toUntIng order) of 6 things taken two at a time , each s ubseti of si x 
statements produced 15 items, the twelve subsets ^^^^^p^^ 

Fei . In cbmpil 1 ng tKe ;test each statemerrt appeared; 2 or .3 times in a fi ^ t ' 
pos1tion':{A)^^^ (B) . Items were 

oNered so t;hat no, statement appeared 

• Generica.lly the FCI devel oped in response to a 'need to moreN objecti vely / 

identify sutcessfuny adjusted and poorly adjusted mildly retarded young 
adul ts ; - The .tes t ra t1x(nal,ejftras-jthat-th1s 1 denti f 1 catf on coul d be made 1 n 
terms of those personal behaviors , attitudes and val ues which discriminate 
between these two groups. The^tfS.t format was one requiring the subject to 
select one of two statements as being either "more true'V of him-br her self 
or better describing his or^^^ h^ bell efs V Subsequent portions' of thi^ 
will: describe-the: keying^ ^a^ 

in test reported 'behavior, attitudes and vaTu^ during an' Ifi month post 
school period. This f|rst subjection reports test relating to 

FCr_task understandlng/ireJteit stabiTH longer term stability and simi- 
larity of subject response for diffferent samples. . i 

1 : ; Task Unders tandi ng: Perhaps the fi rst question to be asked of 'any 
newilnfbrmatlon seeking procedure Is, tan that procedure be mana&ed by the . ^ ^ 
Intended respondents ? Are the Instructiohs and stimilili sufficiently wel 1 
presented and understood by test takers that thei^ responses will denote 
other than fail ure or inabi 1,1 ty to do that which Is asked of them? This is 
always -a concern In a forced choice task requiring simple, unelaborated, , ■ 
■understanding. And It is particularly a concern in testing retarded persons 
ahd requiring them^to discriminate among verbal stimuli. 

; I n col 1 ect 1 rig the da ta - for the 384 pos t hi gh s cho^ s ub jects ,15 
additional prospective subjects otherwise, meeting the sample criteria of 

.having been enrolled Iri publicschool special education programs for 
reason of mental retardation and having been out of school at least one • 
year, provided "unusable" FCI data. Eleven of, these were students who- 

;nevealed.an inability or unwiningness to respond meaningfully to the 
"choose A pr.: B"' Instruction.' Three of these person either persisted 
in patterns 'of A-B-A-B-A-B— or wi th res pojse of ei ther 1 etter fol lowed by 

■ extended blocks". of the alternative letter, and then again, blocks of the 
first letter-. Since in preparing the FCI items, position effects and, item. 
orrfers^^had been "randomly" shuffled, the occurence of such repeated jDatterns, ' 

^.precludes content related response, particularly when supported by the 

■ examiner, statements .describing the subject's, behavior,.. Three others 
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. persisted in giving very rapid responses , (i .e. respdriding before the A-B ' 
, . • alternatives, had been read), and five others 'Were too tired or restless to 
•complete the long, somewhat repetative^ 180 item test. l ^The rerraining four ■ 
lost subjects were either due to interviewer recording errors in filling 
• in the IBM answer sheet, or to lack of interviewer ratings . During the 
: couree of the follow-up testing of the hi^i school- sample onTv four FCI's 
were identr_fied as° " unusable" on the basis of, interviewer comments that 
their subject was either unattentlve, unable to remain awake, or lacked 
task comprehension. ■ 

' [' ■ ' ' Of " ■ ' . ' ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ . 'i : " 

, The, foregoing suggests that the 180 FCI test may be "unmanageable" 

■for two or three percent of the population of fonmer special education ' " 

..students. A more objective criteria for task understandina' is the occur- 
rence of a "perfect" or noncontradictory sequence of preferences within an 
FCr subset. In a 15 item subset of, ;n"x statements , each matched w'lt, every 
other ones a perfect sequence would.be, one in which the most preferred 
statement was chosen fi ve -timesi the next most preferred statement chosen 

;;four : times, the next most, preferred chosen three times, the next, two 
times, the next, one time, and finally none, yielding a 5, 4, 3, ?, 1, 0 
sequence. .. As may be apparent, "order" is not relevent in identifying " 
perfect sequences. The only requireinent is that each frequency appear 
once and only once. , i 

It should be noted that%o conditions, are required for perfect or V 
near perfect patterns, the first dealing with Item content and the seoond ' 
-with subject response. To achieve a perfect pattern the itcnB must be 
scalable, that is, un1d1mens1onal . Items which cannot be ordered on some 
common "•underlying" continuum cannot; except by chance* yield perfect 
patterns. Though the FCI items were not prepared to achieve a general ^ 

. , j,( 1 tems ,(.the test 

development paradigm required ony'gro'uping. b^^ it'is, of 

course, possible that respondents are, able to set thei r preferences for 
subsets of items ail ong some unifying criterion, either implicitly or ex- 

, plicitly. In usudl scaling studies' a perfect pattern Is considered evidence * 
for unidimensional i ty. , - , , , 

The second condition is that the respondents must rational ly .perform the 
. task^discriminatlons, attending, In effect, -to that common underlying 
criterion in choosing between the paired statements. In a set'of six statements 
the probability of obtaining a "perfect" pattern by chance is 2IO or roughly 
9nce in 1,000 times-. Since the total FCI consisted of 12 item subsets 
Involving six IterTB, the probability of one or more' "perfect" patterns by 
chance Is .012 or approximately once in a hundred. Applying these proba- 
bilities for the post high school subjects completina the FCI, only three>or 
. four perfect, patterns would be expected from this sample due to chance. 



On subsequent interviews the FCI testing was administered in sections 
during different "breaks" from' the interview questions . Also the test 
Items were reduced' by^approxlmately one third. 
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An examination was made of the hunger, of "perfect'^response patterns 
produced by the 384 post high school subjects with scorableFCI answer 
sheets. These frequencies are summaHzed in Table 21 according^^^^^% . 
subtest for males and females separately in each of the flve^^^^ 
school samples. 



TABLE 21 r ' ■ 

mmm of perfect fcr patterns - .^ ^ . , ^ 

MADE BY MILDLY RETARDED YOUNG ADULTS IN FIVE POST SCHOOL rSAMPLES 



SAMPLE -.^ 








WORK 




ATTRIB . 




aver/ 




CARE 


MONEY 


ORIENT. 


VALUES 


. SUCGiSS' 


TOTAL 


subj . 


Eugene{Pilot) 
















■ — . ■ 1 


1 IQ 1 C5 ^ \ \ — ^C } 


Co 


99 


1 c 

lb 


A A 


33 




144 


3.4 


Females{n=33) 


19 


16 


17 


20 


18 


, 


: 90; 


2.7 


Salem, 
















Males(n=39) 


29 


22 


16 


26 


20 




120 


3.1 


Females(n=34) 


15 


. 17 


17 


26 


-2_3^ 


• _ 9 


-^IQZ- 


1.2=^ - 


Portland 


















Male{n^41) 


19 


19 


21 


33 - 


13; 


. --: :--:8''^^ 


;113 


2;8 


Females(n=39) 


28 


19 


16 


18 


18 


2 


101 


2.6 


Madison 


















Male(n=38) 


24 


lb 


IS 


23 


"19 


6 


'103 


2.7 


\ Female(n=19) 


14 


10 , 


7 


20 


13 


7 


71 


3.7 . " 


Columbus 


















_ \^ale(n=56) 


18 


18 


21 


40 . 


■ 11: 


7 


115 


2.1 


F&TiaTe(nT45) 






12 . 


19 


' ■ 13 


8" ; 


75 


'lv8 


TotaTx : 


















Mal^(n=216) ' 


113 


96 


90 


166 . 


102' 


28 ■ 


595 




Female (n=168) 


92 ' 


-70 


- 69 


103 


, 85 ■ ^ 




445 




Air (n'-^84) 


205 


166 


159 


;269 


187 


, -54 






Av./subtes t^siibj 


. .27 


.22 


.21 


.24 


m 


.18 . 


.23 






Note: Tabled Entries 


reflect the number of six statement sets contained 


1n 



each subtest. The Attribution of Success, subtest contained onTy one set of 
six statements, t'ri^e Work Orientation subtest corbined three sets of six 
statements • All other subtests contained two sets of six statements * 



: Unmistakerily the i patterns far exceeded the^ ' ■ ■ 

chance expectation of on pattern. Invkll six 

,; resporise patterns occurred front a 

' ' fourth to a fifth of the time; A total of over 1000 pierfect patterns 
■ were produced byv384 subjects; 323 of all subjects (84 percent J^'f^aving at ^ 
least one perfect pattern, approxl.nBtely h^^ 
- three or more perfect pattern. The average nurrber of perfect-.patterns ' 
: : t^e total sample was 2,71. in general , this average remained roughly 
/ sfmilar for the five different post high school samples ranging from an 
;v:avel*igB of jUst abdva three for tHa Madisotl subjects ta just below twb^^^^^ 
for Col umbus s ub jects . ' For the total sampi ft. fenales and mal es were ' nea riy - 
alike, averages of 2.65 and 2.75, respectively. Fati gye factor, did not , 
•appear to enter i n » either; there were neaVly as many perfect patterns 
for the last three administered subtests as for the subtests achilnlste red : 
. earlier. Furthep inspection of the data revealed that most of the non- 
perfect patterns df fiated- from perfect by only one reversal . The chance ' 
, . :,probab11ity for tffis close (to perfect) patteVn was roughly once in 60 for 
a set of six iterre. y 

Clearly, the subjects ' pattern of responding cannot be accounted for 
by chance behavior. Stated more positively^ 1t is to be^'concluded that 
the task .requirements of the very lengthy 180 item FCI were not beyond the i 
response capabilities of the m'i Idly retarded young adults tested in the ; 
^tudy . On all subsecti ons of the test they were producing ''perfect";; and 
-T"=" near-perfect ''^"patternr~far"in'¥xcess'^^^ 

that they were rationally managing; the paired per^m^ ' 
they were choosing alternative statements withiFsLiiseHTof 15 it^^ 
~— Ms-tent-wi'th some-underly^ p^g^g^gpg^rfQ^^^ 
'items.,' ' ■ ■ ., -'vv" ^ • ■ . , : 

. i:;:2-: Retest Stability :.. A second basic question to bp a^kpH hf apy p^w ^ ° 
measurement procedure is that Of rel iabilityr an accouhting for- variance in - 
' test s cores . due to extraneous variabl es.;. The reReated rreas urement tes ti ng 
"p derrgn provides a direct stattment of ^^^^^t^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
: the testing situation and permits an estimate of test reliability -in terms ■ 
of the correlation between Uhe initial and second sets of obtained scores. 
; Since the retest scores are host to a nj/rlad of possible change variabTe^ 
; such as diural sltyationaraMlubjectcCha 

r and" fati guc^^^^ interviewer-interviewee Interactions, together with 
actual subject changes in the variables of concern during the^^r^^^^ 
val , this reliability coefficient is"cdnsi de red a more conservative (lower) . 
estimate' of test reliabil ity than coefficients based on single test admini- 
strations ' ,' ■ — 

The' FCr retest data was obtained from 80 Portland post hi gh^^^ 
subjects who were retested within a week to ten days 'after their initial 

" test. The testing was completed by two "interviewers each testing hal f of ' « 
the subjects. The retesting was planned so' that hal f the subjects were 
retefted by a different Interviewer than administered their fir&t test, ' 
half by the same interviewer. The g'eheral background interview ques'tionnaire 

■, was /administered only during thei r-firsttesting.--^t^ secood testing session - 
" only involved the retest of the 180 item FCI. Since examination of the 
retest chanyis in FCI scores revealed very, similar-^distributlons for both 
subjects twice tested by the same Interviewers and subjects tested by ' 

; different Interviewers, the data ware pooled for the total sample of 80 
subjects.- . . ... ' ■ ■ 




The Portland test-retest data was examined a number of ways relevent „ 
to the stability and change of . FCI -respon&es^ First an Item byXitem, subject 
by subject count was made of the numbers of males and females chbsinu i 
different response on their retestX These changes appeared falplyVtHq 
nearly one third of the 180 retesr A-B choices were different from those of 
the initial testing for botir sex groups. Considering only the 30 items 
finally retained for the keyed FCI test (seeV siubsection^^^i^ 
this change ratio reduced to approxTmately one fourth. The product moment 
correlation coefficient computed for the test-retest 30 item FCI scores was 
.848 for the males and .838 for the females . The imle and female means for 
the 30 item FCI scores remained very nearly the same, respectively , for- the 
■inttial and second admin.1»tratTon data. The summary data for these test- 
retest comparisons are presented in Table 22'. ' • , . 



' ■ TABLE 22 ■ . ; ■ ' ■ 

. ■ ' ' ■ ■ ij . 

Test^Rete^ Correlations. Between 30-Item FCI ■scores 
Based On FCI Readmln 1st rations After a One to Two 
■ ■ Week Interval. (Portland Sample) " 



Test 
Re test 



. Males' (N =\41) 
X S.D. r 



17.91 
i7.95 



4.25 
4x69 _ 



,M8_ 



Females (N = 39) 
' "x S.D. r 

17.53 4.40 

18.16 4.26 .838 



A further examination ,of the 180 Item subject by subject test-retest 
data was ma de 1 n te ms jof^e^ s tabili:^^^ i"-i tem d1 f f 1 c uTti es r : th at 1 s'r tbe 
extent to" whTch^^^^^^ of subjects choosing A or B response for 

each Item remairied the same during the one to two week period. To sumna- 
rfm this data, the test and retest item, dIfficuTties were correlated within 
each of 'the six subtests. These product moment coefficients are presented 
in Table 23 together with the average item difficulties for the two FCI - 
administrations. As may be noted In that table, all 'coefficients were In the 
mid, .80's and above with a-median r of .88B. The ^subtest means were also 
very nearly the sarre for all subtests . Apparently group preferences for 
the different iterre' al ternatives remained very stable over the two weel^ 
retest period. . ' , ■ , .• , 



CORRELATIQNS^BETWEEN ira DIFFICOLTIES FOR SIX FCI SmESTS 3ASED 
ON REPEATED ADMINISTRATION, OVER A ONE TO TWO WEEK 

■ ■ . . \ ■ • ■ ■ I . — ■ ■ , .J 
Portlandv^Data (N=80) / ■ , , 



Gen. 
Soc. 



Self 
Care 



Money 



Work 
Orient 



Val ues 



Attrib. 

Success 



-No. of Itere 
> Average Item 

Difflcultyl , " 


30 


' ■-. ' / ■ ■ ■ 


45. 




15 


Fi rst Testing 


/ .51 


.^0 /„.52 ■ 
.49 / ;55 ■ . 
' .8^/ ■ .84 ' 


.57 . 


' .56 ' 


.52 


Second Testing 


.52 


.59 


.55 v 


.53 


Test-retest r 




.89 




' .85 - 



Percent of subjects choosing response A ■ 

' , ' / ■ - .. '-^ ". ■ ■ "■' - ' ' ' ■ / ^ . ^ . 

i. ■ ' . ■ ■ " ■ . ■ " ■ ■ . /. ^ " - . ■. ■ ■■ ■ ; - ^. , ... 

<tfli-PmInt.'fn^®K P^eferente scores Were al SO Computed ^^f^ 72 FCI 
InJjf^^S r - the ini-ti a and second FCradministratlon to the 
tfnIS r ^1®; e^i" ler these preference scores are ;essent1an y 

altlrnat 5e1n' n'lrr^?.""^^'? -'^ """'^^^^ 

ajt|rnative in an FCI^.item..^ Since-eK^ - 

ovir Sl^^f ? ? *° fv The stability of these preference 
s ..fis oyer the two week retest penod was examined by computing' the average 

24lr^-.nS°rif.? ^" Preference scores i^r^each statement. Tab 1 1 
IJd^femaVS ^t^i fni"fh'-.*^'' ' Statement preference score changes for males 
and females and for the two sex groups confined. 

As may be seen from the Table 24 entries changes in preference scores 

n? ?K inH?u'f fsolute difference was 1.2, the least, .66. Inspection 
of the individual subject preference score .changes revealed very few In- 
creases or decreases ofi more than two In the number of times a statement was 
chosen on^he two FCI administratio ns. ;Over one third of the nearly 60002 

fln^r^^ff*"^®! 1-"^^ ^® misreading here not only In sumnBri zing changes 
^Ss Li ^4p^*f^r"*;°"'^^ f^f subjects, .but because th^ a?e 
necessarily zero for each subject for. every subset of his or her six 
preference scores. > - 

2 '- ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ■ " 

adminiitratioh^'*^*^'"^^ preference scores each ' . 



' ■ ^ TABLE 24- 

AVERAGE CHANGES (IGNORING DIRECTION) IN FCI STATEMENT PREFERENCE 
SCORES OVER A ONE TO TWO WEEK INT.fJvAL" 



Por tland Data (n=80) 



Mean Chancre in-; p reference Score 



/ 



^fea^- Change 1n- Preference Score 



Males "Fe 
{N=41) - (H=39) 



Total 
(N=80) 



Females Total 
(N=39) (N=80) 




W^iMT^^^ pre^rence scores cfeained rdenticaT scores/ 
Slhnff^^^ preference score-retest / 

c ^/ a\^rige absolute, change fo'r both sex groups was 1 01 For 

-^tSals h both the;male and females prsference score ' 

topns {see C 3 below) this average reduced slightly to .98. 

m reW'^^T^T^^^^^^^^- An,' examination' of longer ranqe ' ' 

stabiUjed with res inK fn'thifS l.V' s "''Jects Here perhaps nore 

anothe- 14 r.nnJ^E.7h' • ^^f* ^' »f both Interviews 
refined L^lllf^'ffif^^^^ 

Jobs, thre 'Sf3°^o3;dlnew>bs a^- "li-x' S"""'"' -^"'"S^"^ 

employment staMl1-7isrrnn^5rfJ«h? .,■ "" 'oi'SS'- employed: This 

g-„^gSetfo riy 



\ The stability of the FCi/ responses fo- 4his. r-m'f^^f e^mr,! ^ 

miles 2 f [m ^s" ? n^rrfSfaMe'^^^^'.''*?' '"k" "^^''^ ^" "^'^ 
20 and 40 percent of th2,v^'tiL ^ 53, subjects changing between , 

Changed their response ?J a m^vl^^Sff; "^I^ ""'l'^^' f™^'^ 

differences^, ^Is^pre'sta^iS "^flXlTif '^'enl F rsu^^t^^f "'^^ 

J^^pio%-5n?fo*,rfe5^^^^^^ 



iUDjects, in|tne pilot, sample, parti cjjI a"rly, mal es . who had selected mrira 
of the keved responses on the FCI,. again seledted mor^ of tha' keyed /r'es pons e« 
earlier selecting fewer;' keyed, responses is imi la Hy caSn^^^^ 



of the 'keyed 
and subjects 
do so. 



4. Intersaniplfl Stability; Thd g.L.f .-^n ^f nrnrrnl tv of TCI lu.iAin,.'. ' 
across the five differelit^pbst higli school sa|?eTtisted was eL%-^^^^^^ 

in tnos.e nveisamples. These sample averages grouped in^set^ of six state- ■ 
> rants;are Presented In Tab.le 25. / The. wording of the (^1 'tate?Jnt in iJe ' 
i'^r'? fuller FCI statements ^sed'Tn 'the tlsl ' 

Itself (sfe,,table 1), The three /col ulnn groupings in tihe table ars first 
for/the five samples qf males, then f ■ • the fivi samples of flmalls tTien- 
for/the to^alj males. ?qtal femal/%s. and co^tined tota fsuSjecL l{ s ould 

4°*re1ce"sc1?I1acft?t;in*f'i' '"'l consideration ^o/any s-taJemlHt'l 
?tc h° u ^^t-itiyvincludes reference to the other five statements in • 

ts subset wh^ch served as alteVnatlves; It should furthlr be noted th^t 
if one statement within a^subset captures mostio? thITrefe.-.L JelpSn^ 
earning a^high preference score, other statements must kciordingly haT 

/ rf[.r'ri%"'uK"'''.'^""'^ ,f preferencel sLrlriVa su^ 

/IS fixed dt 15,.lthe number of /pcI Items in each six statetent subset For 
'reader convenience statemente Within d ...h^.t . JlLtlllTJl: l.I^tl 7°"^ 
in 



der convemence stDtementejI^ithln u subset are ordere 
terms -f>f their totaj subje^cts' average. 

/* 1 ' / 



d ffrom high to low 



Perhaps the I most general /Statement which may be made regardirig the 
Table 25 entries j is the , extensive sameness or the order pf preference ' - 
for statewients within a,sub^set b,yN^the' f1 ve malfe and'fivlf female- samples , ' 
This is evident by comparing columh and noting tne^typicaL d^cending order 
of six preference score- means~-with1n all" of the.,12 sfibsits of statements. 

The first 
helping others '^ i 



Though' some diso 
statement in the 



i'^der is-eyident this^ is generally qDiteiminor 
^econd^subset, statement 7^ "You belie/ve^n I 



for eximpje, is a unanirously most preferred statement /for all sa^^ipTes^ as 

" You- are ihterested in do'inq your , - fob/well . " Statement 18 
__________ keep your self fit'- and statement 41vy "You quickly -learn ; 

how to^ d o your^^b ". are /mdst preferred within their subsets for a 11^ 10 \^ 
subject^ samples^ with only a slngla exception. In al/1 other subsets a ' j 
ly equal statements (in terms of thei r avarage preference 
account for all or very nearly all irost preferred pcisiti^ 



pai r o'f very nea 
SCO res)/ to.gether 



in the thirteen^/ccol umns . Examples Include the preferred statements 1, "Likei 
to feeT usefurr ahd 3 ' > ^ > 



Examples Include the preferred statements 
/:"Trles to^ fol low th e rule^i" in*the fi\r'st subset/ 



and. statements', 43. -ilYou -us ufiTTy " get your work don e"; and 46 "You'll work hard 
i f : they treat you fair^ ' In the Work Ori entatl on subtest . 



■ J'^is sa'jne across-sample, across-sex generality '^^^ simnsrii/ ■ 
, the least • preferred stata^^^ Staternenk^as ^oU'irj^ fwo^K q^he^^^ 

y Paig^ for, and statemants .5& "Havi^ooodTugk'' and-66 , "Galt inq tha brpak^^ 
r WMf-- for having a gooffllTirW^eniant' ^ll^^ 



^i^^^m^ih^^ states rs-virs^iS 

7^- • ;/-;/V . ;,.7" ; ,v. ; ; ■■-r-j: ^ ^ ^rr:. ■ / : 

• in, general V thf Table 23 data reveal very consideraMe intPrsamnip 
^ agreement with respfct to both rnale and female preferenies fbr thr ^J?o ^ ' 

0 Ireh e "o^ata^^r??'^""!" Fti ' Fu?th#ler.nce I'ms"" 
• ■ J • will be made i n subsect1on-IVC i n reportiriq the s^l f 

■ discr ptions of ybung mildly retarded adults both for the Sreserit DOst 
school samples an|^forJhe high ichool ,fol>ow-up sample. ^ ' ' ' . 

.. ' B. -' Itetii Key in g Proc edurpg' ' ' I ' ,r i \ - ; , . x - 

^' AOl^tem : -Several differeht approaches 'procedures for kevina c.piart4«i,\ 
,^n£keying discriminating FCI l^.w re, tried' dSrinrt elLe^^ 
S^'W:^!® fmt was the re^er^tion fo tke male :ftnd^Salf 50 iSevS^^ 

■ '''''' Pjlot sample. Jhese:twfk^lre'2om o^^^ ' 
the 50 bes.t mgh-imv group discriminating ItenB . Total FCI ^core^ ha-'AH 

on these^SO Item key correlatedlnear .SoLlth FCI 'S^lni obtained 

for the. full ^TOle.Thdugh it was expected that thes^^lqh-oef^^iy^^Ir^ 

5omewhatinfla^cl since the counselor ratings, a Is "Identified S^hlah ^ 

low subject groups used for item selection, 

extended to sP^^e middle rated subjects who hid been ^ 

SStSl^SS^^i?^^^^^^^ ^"^^^tlon; f?heMy Jestab^e"^ 

■ fFffi; ^" V 5® '^ey-counselor rating :correrat1ons would, extPnd 
reaf ^^d background retarded youfhrhSer!^^ 

" wffh correlations of FCI scores (based on the Initial plot llvl 

with counselor ratings for a new PQS^t high school samplG (S a em) te^^^^ ' 
, some 18 months after the pilot sample, shrunk to" the 40 4 arif yv^ ' 

Though th:e measurement Itterature is, limited with resnect to discN«ir^« ■ 

i^iJi r- 5 -i^^^ Wherry, 1951 presented a "double" cross- - ' ' 

■ If n?fl?fv l^;?"..^^!*!'" Selection adaptable to the present FCt^J . 
tssentially, this , 'double" cro£,ii-val idatlon design involved- v) d^'viriinn " 

sisLntW^vali^in b^n?h hlif ^ selecting and keying those iteiis eor- 

■ fevef in LSTalfsaMe"!---'""" the .10 probability 
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WERAOE mmm mm. m n m statements for s mm or hildlt hetardeo adults 



/ 

. 7 

. ( . .. 



mmmv 

\, llkss to feel useful' 

3. Alwys tries to fQllow tfic rulgj 

■. S. Truiti'iiigst pegple to bs f'iir 

■ i i. Ft'Cli that luck CDynts a lot in maMni it 

6., '0QC5flikneed4o follow thi crowd 

■■ J. Thinks a pirisn shoyld. gat whit ht/ilii can 

h Mhm in helpinp o'thers 

. 9. Thln'(s people shsuid jdrait whin thiy'ri wrong 

11. flcMeve^ Its up to you to "fflike it," or not 

10. Llk's fciefids to help decide th^'igi 
--Jit=,Lii!es to be leader wlienevir he/she can I 

8, Osllcves in eve/iini the score 



HI. 
17.. 

n; 

H. 

IS. 

u, 

2\. 
21 
2Q. 

n. 

19. 
,24. 

' 26. 

.20. 

27. 
-25. 

30. 

2fl. 



Knows how tfl keep hlffl/hersBlf fit 
Is pretty hedlthy 
Ifceps rOoin clean 
Tak'i enough shQwers . 
Ufe*s to wear wha't Is In style 
Ooesn't IJke to dress like fivaryona e 



Tikes gooti eari of him/herself 

Tries to look clean end 'tidy 

Picks up after hlm/herscIf 

Always seeini to have plenty of energy 

Geiiifjlly Tgoks stylish 

■Tries to lodk different from the crowd 

Knows how to' live money 

Puyi for his/her clothes •;' ' 
Knows th'at mgney's iniportint, but rot IM impoftint 
Doesn't like borrowlnpioniy 
poesh't need advice on ipendinj money . 
Surprised when he/she runs' oiit of mone^ ,; 



33.^,, Saves to pay for tHingi hi/ihe' wants 
,15. yhen shopping, usually cheoses what to buy 

36. lather have lots of friends than lots of laney ' 
/32. Ukes tO:help hafidiing his'/her moiiiy ■ ' 

M, Oorrowl ninney when It is neceiiafy 

31. lometliiips buys thjpgs.he/Stie can't afford 

4]., quickly learni to dp job 

37. ' Is. fun to work with 

.39, tikes rare responiibility it work 
42^_Dgej jjiQCi4han4 1 s/her-ihare 
■'C Doesn't like it Htien ttisri's no work 
3li, Hill quit whid he/shi has enougH money - ■- 
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^ mmm mm m n m mmi m 5 mmi of HiLoiy mm mm 

immm ■ ■ .' . " ' 

. WHl work hard if treated fairly ' u ic u „ 

* Wlyten'tmindwarMna ' . ' ■ ' ' " "f ^'^ 2.5 2J 

«/. SWdnotdomoretlianlie/bispai^i^ ^^^^^^^v 1 ' " I ' ^"^ ^-^ ^-3 

" --^ ^'^ 1-3 l.S L4 I.^ 1.4 II 

5i Interested in doing job well ' , c , , , - 

1. Trier hard irget ahiid ' . ' 1 ' fl |^ ^ 3.3^3.^ 3.5 3..5 3,3 

■ Wly cleans up after work ' i' ■ " ? ^"^ ^'^ 2 J U ' E.6 

. Uestoshowhowmychthoy Eando ■ " H ' t H H F ^'^^^-^ 

v ee sgoc when job iicDmplited/cintli^ ' " ' H H "'^ ^"^ ^'^ 2J 

49. Wotild rather work thin lie around : ' " "T " , ■ ■ - ■ .3^ 2.0 2.0 2.3 U 2.0 

' • " ' . • ^'^ ^-^ J-S 1-3 2i 2.5 IJ 2,3 13 

58. Having a jteady job , ' ri 1 ^ , . , . - 

BHng able to do things well ' ' f ■ ' ^'^ 3>4 2.9 

Ilavimj. friends^ - . • . . ,8 2.8 3.1 2.8 3.3 3.2 2.9 3 ! 3Q 

Saving for tomorrew ' ' ■ H "^'^ ^-^ 2.8 WU ii 

fiO. Getting help frofl, others ' ' ' H H ^"^ ^"^ l-S' ^'1 

5^. Hiving good luck " ■ ''^ ^-^ ^-3 ^-^ ^5 2.2 2.3 U EE H 

63. "taping gy't of trouble ' • , . , , , . 

. - Depending on yourself ' ' f - ■ 3:1 2.8 3.0 3.4 3:1 3.1 

. Having other people like you - " '11' ^'^ 3.3 3.1 3.0 -2.7 1.6 

. Having igiiTOi tn turn to ' ^1' '! ^'^ ^'^ ^-9^ 3.0 2.6 2.0 2 9 

il. Haviiig moiiiy ' > ^-o ^'^ 2.6 3.0 2.3 U 3.0 3 0 2§ 

^6. Gitting. the breaks ■ ^-^ ^-0 2.0 -2.1 l.§ 



2.5. 
1.9 2.1 

1.1 J 1,1 1.3 1.8 



67. They worked hard ' . ^ : 

. |K They easily do^the fight thing ■ . j \'l ]f " P 3.2 3.1 3,0 2,f 

i They were helped by others ' / I H ' H ^^'^ ^'^ 3.2 3.1 2.8 

. .TheyknewiiorHow to do things ■ ' ' t H ' ■ ' -^^^ ^'^ ^-^ ^-^ 

. ' We liked by oiost people , " . H ' ' ^ - ^/J U 2,1 2.3 2.5 

i. .They had good luck ' ^ ' fJ/^ 2.1 2.5 2.4 2.3 

■ . . 1.4 1.5 1.4 i.g , p I_8 jj-^ jg 



fl/A; llslast Sit of items were not idmloistind to the pilot sarnie 



This procedure was carried out using "half samples" of 74 subjects 
randomly select&d.fromvthe pooled Eugene pilot sample (h-75) and Salem- 
Eugenrsample (n»73). Two sets of Item validities (1 tem- criterion point 
biserlal correlations) were used, one 'set using counselor, ratings as 
the criteria and the second set using the interview data indicesl as the 
criteria. For each criteria, coefficients were conputed seDarately for 
the male, female, and coiitflned male-female sampTes. The item pools were 
identified, 60-70 -1 tens each for the male and female keys, Only about 
20 percent Item overlap was found between the male a-d female keys. Re- 
tained items within each pool were keyed either plus or minus one {depend- 
ing on the sign of the biserlal) and'suniTied to yield FCI scores. 

A probl=Mw1th the foregoing procedure was the small sarople size' 
resuliing from partitioning the half samples into male and fsnHle groups. 
The result was unstable item validity coefficients; even within an item 
selection criterion of repeatable validity In the two hal f samples,, 
selection from the large ^^ool of 180 Itens resulted in considerable 
"capitalization on chancfc," Correlation coefficients were computed for 
the varlou^ FCI scores developed 'dsing the different trial scoring keys 
and their respective criteria for subsequent. Port! and, Madison and . 
Columbus generalization sampl These validity coefficients varied, 
ranging into the .50 's and tha ,40's for the Portland sample, but princi- 
pally In the .30 's and ,20's for the remaining Colutrtous and Madison sanple 
The higher validity coefficients in the .fiO's and .70's for the Eugene- 
Sal em sample were, of r,ou«e, inflated since the item statistics used to - 
devplop the key were computed^for subjects randomly selected (hal f samples) 
from those samples. . ■ 

' In further considering the lower validity correlations for the 
generalization samples, prallmlhary examinations made among some of the 
inter-correlations among criteria part scores and subtests of the FCI 
suggested a possibility of non-s1ngle factor structure both for the criteria 
and the FCI-*. This possibility was furthftr explored. using several FCI 
subtest scores rather than a single total score, The sets of items for 
the subtests wire identified using a new keying sample of 100 subjects 
randomly selected from the comblned'^Eugene-Sal em sample of 148 to provide 
a, more stable set of Item-crlten'on biserlal r's. ItetTE were assigned 
either plus one, minus one, or zero item waights on the basis of these 
r's. Thesa it^m waights were in turn u-ed to compute six FCI subtest scores 
■wereSbased on if ps lor organization Of the FCI into the General Societal, 
Self-Care, Managing Money, Work Orientation, Values, and Attribution of 
Success item groupings. These simplified item weights were adopted in 
place'. of more variable item weights on the bases of empirical comparisions 
which revealed no advantages for more differential Irsr weighting systerra. 
Those subtest scores were tntercorrelated with the- rati ..i- cr-i-teria part , 
scores and. with thole additional interview data •indices used in the cross- 
val Hation analysis (noted above) to examine relationships within the 



These criteria, confining a present employment, a past employement and 
a "indepcnu'ence" indicj will be more fuliy described in. the following 
subsection. ' , ' , ■ 
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Eugene-Sal em sample and the general izability of these relationships to 
the Portland,' Columbus, and Madison samples. 

Though generany the Interrelationship among subtests and between 
subtests and criteria remained stable across samples, occasionally sub- 
stantial changes in these relationships were obtained for different sarriH 
for a particular subtest. The Madison sample was especially troublesome 
in this, regard suggesting uniqueness of these subjects and/or of their 
raters. The prohOamjjt-sman samples (once they were divided by sex) was, 
of course contributory to the varied correlations obtained. These vari- 
ations led to continued lower correlations for the combined subtest (total' * 
FCI) and criteria ratings. ■ 

in an effort to find" more stable item (general izable) subtest keyf, 
a furtfier item selection prdcedure was tried using the Tauttman criterial of 
differences in criterion means for persons responding differently (choosing 
A or B) to <'ie FCI items. G.uttman's procedure, though espociany. appro- 
priate for multiple choice items, in the present two choice (A or B) case 
weights items in the same relative order as the bi serial r, except for the 
factor of Item difficulty, i.e., percent of. subjects preferring A or B. 
Agaiij, Uough the Intercorr^lations among FCI subtest scores based on the 
kei developed from the Guttman Item weights and the criterion-subtest ■ 
corrft.ations were generally consistent across samples, occasional pronounced 
exceptions unique to a single sample were, found. These occasional , non- 
conforming, within-sample r's again assured low across-sample criterion 
correlations of. combined subtest scores (total FCI scoresK The pattern of 
subsf^iXT cross-validity sampTe r's dropping to around '.30"and below for 
Portland, Columbus, and Madi/ in samples was Just as unsatisfactory as the 
earlier keys. In effect, tnough the various FCI item keys differed in . 
content as much as 50 per-ant, neither the increase of the keying sample 
size nor the use of the Guttman item weights improved upon the initial 
project keys developed from item biserials computed for half srimples'. 

While the several aforementioned attempts to develop an across-sampli' 
FCI Item key from a single- area sample. (in this case, the combined E'igene- 
Salem samples) must be counted unsuccessful , a different, multi-sample item- 
selection procedure achieved much morf satisfying results. The item selection 
strategy, used was similar to that.used-in the pilot study in that it returned 
to the criteria of differences between response of high and low rated groups' 
rather than to total group statistics. For all five samples, response" 
preferences (percentagp of subjects choosing A and B) for r,all 180 FCI . 
Items ivere listed for subjects rated high by their counselor and/or inter- 
■ viewers on the community adjustment. scales and for subjects rated low. These 
high and low rated subject groups included 153 males, 86 high rated and 67 
low^ rated, and 116 females, SO high' rated and '66 low rated. .The number of 
high and. low rated subjects within 'each sample were earl ier noted in Table 6. • 

Hnis item selection procBdure, iflitialTy reported by Guttman (1941) ha^ ' 
recently been successfully used by Raffeld (1975). Support by RaffeTd in 
preprmg this keying is acknowledged.; . ' ■ 



The Item selection was ^w-sta^. Itens with, differences, of ten 
percent or larger were Identifii^ as the more, discriminating itens 

{61 itere for rnaTes and 64 items for females). The secffV^d i tern selection 
rule was that to be ^*ncluded, items must maintain this, ten percent high-low 
difference in at leaSt threel of the five samples and that it^ms with, a 
single reversed difference of 10 percent or greater were to be>ejected. 
The/retained IterrB were keyed A or B consistent with preferences of the 
high rated subjects with the keyed response set equal to one, and the non- 
keyed responsi set equal to zero. 

These prucedures jielded 31 male items and 43 female items consti- 
tuting a male and ramale ''generalization*' key, respectively, „^ese two 
keys were generally quite distinct; cnl'y six of the 31 male Itere were also ^ 
inclcuded among the 44 female items. Preliminary analyses of the relation- 
ships of FCr scores baned on these generalization keys and the combined 
counsel or-1ntervj ewer ratings, made of -the subjects yielded general ly 
moderate validity coef Relents ranging from .70 for the Portland sample 
female key to a low of ,39 for the Colu^Tbus^.sam.ple male key. .The median 
coefficients were for the male sample, and .59 for the" female sample. 
The across-sample generality of all of these latest keys are clearly a 
substantial improvement over the earlier FCI keying attempts. 
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A final modification was nade of this generalization key by "refining^' 
the high-low criterion groups used to Identify the mors discriminating 
Items, This c .terion refinement invol ved the excTusion of "questionable" 
subjects who either had very different ratings from different raters or 
who had contradictory questionnaire Information, An example of a question- 
able subject would be on : with a negative history of employment or social i- _ 
zation^ but who had been rated high on either of these rating scales possibly 
because the rater (counselor) had less current or incorrect suh^^^ct infor- 
maticn or possibly because the rater (interviewee) was part1cul'>rly Im- 
pressed by the subjects "presence" in that interview situation. The , 
refinement procedure in. effect, questioned the assignment of such subjects 
into either high or low criterion groups,, and "hedged" toward a more aisured 
high and low groups by excludifig them from the Item selection analyses . These 
deletions resulted in a "refined" high rated group of 80 males and 46 females 
and . a, "rerlned" low rSted group of 61 males and 62 females . [ ' ' 

These refined sa^m^Tes were then used to select Fi- items by once a^aln 
Mdfentlfying \^he m%i discriminating Items by companftg^ I tern responses of high: - 
-and low ma/ Hv. and females' following the two stage SGlection procedure of first 
identifying discriminating items foi the contined sample and thea excluding ' 
items with larger i.ntei^ampls differences , The resulting 30 "best",male 
itefre a;/r* 30 "best" female 1 tere defineJ^th ^ current FCI general izatir^^^^^ keys. 
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Shorter male- and female keys. wer# also develop':d'consfsting of the i/iore 
consistently discrimtnating items^ -^Kose wi th cunsistent di fferences in 
aT^ or nVTbut one sample; These Saort keys, a 16 item male key and 28 
itm female key. offered na special improvement with respect to criterion 
rLlat1oni:hips end were discontinued. . ■ ' ^" ^ ■ 



TABLE 26 



Correlations Between FCI Total Scores for thp Ti-amr=«« -i- ^- 

and Averaged counsel o^Interv?ew^ 
mentary Interview Based Criteria Indices for 5 Samples o^MIld^^^^ 

tarded Young Adults.-,; ly w 



Males 



Sampl e 
Size 



FCI Tctal 

Average 
Rating 



Eugene 

t.-'llOt) 


Salem 
Oregon 


Portland 
■Oregon 




Madson 
Wise. , 


! Col umbus 
Ohio - 


40 

^ S.D. 


35 

X S.D. 


41 

7 S.D. ' 




34 ' 
S.D. 


51 

x" S.D. 


,16.8 3.6 


„ 17.- 4.4 


17.9 .4.7- 


19.0 


3.9 


16'. 3 4 .9 , 


14.5 '7.1 


13.7 5.8 


' 13.9 ■ 7.3 


15.4 


5.8 


' 13.3. -5.2 



Emplqym. '^^ ^ .59 " , , .72 .65 - 

History .3.6 2.4 17 ? on i o ^ , 

. . .24 • i"53 ° ^'^ ' 2-4 ■ 1.6 

Vocational _ " ■ • -54 -31 • .33 - 

Status 



2.5 1.5 2.3 1.5 1.8 1.3 

•61 -.51' 

0' 2.-2 1.3 

°.20 .37 



2.4 1.3 



1-4 .1.0 
51 



. Living,' ' * .45 .36 

Arrang. 2 0?? i •s 1 e « « 

■ - ■ 1.3 l.b 0.8 1.1 . 1.0 1.6 



Females 
Sample 



,19 ■ -.23 



,58 



Si^e ^ .. _ 31 33 



^ S.D. X. S.D., 7 0 ' X %d '- ==^1 ■ ^ 



raibtaV 15.0 4.0 17.1 4.1 17 5 if^ 777'^TT~~'~~'^ 

. , '/'S • 4.^ - ,17.9 ^3.4 15..3 4.9 

Average ■ , 

."'"■"■^ "-'S ^--V li,S - ?.9 ,13.5 , ...O* ' is'l ■4. 



.Employmw . . '^^ ' ; ,,.64 .72 



■History ' 54 i = " ^ i , , 1 

. 52 ■ Rn ' -CI 

Voc£;ional . - • '51 .,54 



13.6 ; 5.9 
.50 



Stat'js 



2^8 -4 ^ 2,0; . 1.2 
/ . '.52 ^ 



-4 '-e- K5 ■^.4.^ 2.0 i.e 



Li ving : ' . ' - - -<^6 ' ■ , 



Arrang. , % ? -y 1 o . , c , 

■ 1-8 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.8 



2.2 1.5 a.i ; i\q 

.37 ■ \ 



.33 



I.e. 1.6- . ■ i.x 

■ .20 \ ,29 



As rtpofted in Table 26, the correlations between the 30 ittm FCI 
generalization scoro and the average rating subjects received froni 
their counselor and/or Interviewer ranged between .65 and .80 for the 
'■refinedV male samples (median r- .72) and between ,50 and J2 for the 
"refined'^ fCTWJe samples (median . 67) « The further FCI score 
Correlations with the ,interviev/ based siJoDlementary crJterf^ Indices 
are rare moderate; median r's for the male and fenale sampU raspec- 
tlvelyi were ,33 Md w 52 for the Employinent History Indext and * 43 
Tof:tHe^r«efT^^ Status Indexv^and^Zd and ;33^ftr the : 

living Arrangements Index* The lower corre la tions for this last 
index a^re* in part, forced, by the positive skewness of that ihdex 
(reUtively few subjects hid achieved independence from p%rerits)t 
• which may also /be noted by the low L,A, means and relatively high 
standard deviations* The singular , negative correlations for this 
Index 1s principally attributable' to the larger several Madison "group 
home" subjects who earned lowfer FCI scores than di^J^vlng^t-toTO 
subjects* WJth the exception of this negativer r r^the Tabl¥T6^CTrri^ 
latinw are air higher than those for previous keys. Apparently* 
the reTOval of questionable subjects from the h1gh-1ow item keying 
samples resulted in FCI scores mors unifonnly related to criteria 
•in the five geographically dispersed samples. 

Irt particular^ the FCI rating coefficients rapresbnt a desirable 
improvement over earlier FCI keying attempts* Considering the averaged 
counselor/interviewer ratings as the principal project crtteria of 
post school adjustment i these FCI-ratlng correlations are interpretable 
as Ri "validity" cd^fficlents. These validity coefficients support 
the project goal in develop1Rf-fln objectivg, eas'ily administered 
across*sample test of community adjustment. 

2* Cummul a tive Preference Scores e Concurrent with the FCI iteni keying 
describfed in the preceding subsection^ a cuMulative FCI statement 
preference score was developed based on data from the five samples of 
post high school subjects* The Portland test-retest data , reported in 
subsection A2 (see Table 24) indicated considerable stability for. 
individual statement preference scoriiS, The cummulative preference 
score was devaloped in trial analyses using the same successive sampling 
I of subjects as reported fo^ the FCI item score* A!i with the FCI 1 [tern 
selectlDnt the nKDre jiscrlmijiatlng statements were identified on the 
basis of differences between the more successful and less successful 
subject groups* The Initial attempt to select a subset of FCI state- 
ffiehts from ^Just the combined Eugene-^Salenf sample which would work equally 
ell across the other three samples proved unsuccessful (as was true 
for selecting items) and a two stage stat«nent selection procedu 'e 
using the all five poit high school samples was i^dopted* 

. Selection of staterierits was made, separately for males and females* 
The discrimination criteria for inltliilly selecting b.at^nts was a 
difference of at least 0V4(i1gnif fcant* at the *05 level of confidence) 
^^atween average pref^..*snce scores for the cabined sample syccessful 
>:.jd unsuccesshn ^ubjectat To ha fetal hedj, these dfffefencfis had to 
•maifttair! In at lisa^t three ^if tie five post high schMl samples. with 
no major revei Mis, These *'fx.g?i"^a 

initlaV criterion ^rouns were those previoiiily described and u for - \ 
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Item keying, nameiy, 141 males (BO high rated and 51 low rsted) and 
108 females (46 high rated and 52 lowrated). A further Inclusion 
criterion for, analysis purposqs was that the statement ^ippeared at .. 
•least three times in t)ie shortener FCI administered at the time of 
the fourth follow-up sample Interview. ^ 

The 28 dtfferpnt statements which met those criteria for either 
A°^_M*M^M^^ presented in Table 27, Statenicnts 

.appeafelhg In the.left_sldo.of tha^table were more" often chosen by - - 
low-rated (unsuccessful) subjects, ThR letter, M or r, appearir^g 
next to each statemeht number Indicates, whether it Was principally 
disCHmirSiting for mm (M), females (P) of both sex gfdUps (MF), 
A total 0^18 statements met the discrimination criteria for the male 
samples and 17 for the fertale samples. Seven statements discriminated 
well for both sex groups, 

TABU 27 

_ f i 

FCI STATEMENTS DISCRIMINATING BETWEEN 
' HIGH RATED AND LOW RATED POST HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 



Chosen more often by high rated subjects,' 
•'Which Is most like you?" 



Chosen more of ten by low rated subjects. 



J'mp l^f? *° M u ^ M You believe in evening the 

7.MF You believe in helping Others score. '"J '-f « 

9.M You think people should admit when iq.mf You Tike your friends to help 

Jhey' re wrong you decide things. 

23.M You always seem to have plenty, of .i3.M You keep your room clean. 

9^ p v^m^'h^^i- • You like to wear what's in style 

ibl Jou don t like borrowing money. 26. F You know how to save some money. 

29. t You pay for your own clothes, ■ 28. MF You are surprised when you run 

33, M You save to pay for things you want out of money. 

ti'L Jo"."f"aily don't mind working. 36.F You-'d rather have lots friends 

46, MF You '/II work hard it they treat than lots of money. , A 

„ u v°"''*^V. , 42.M You do more than your share. 

53.M You usually clean up after" your 47„mf You feel you should never do more 

work, " thaft you're paid for 

" ■ 48, P You like to finish ^ Job so you ; 

ca,n show it tff someone. ; 



S6..M Having good luck 
«5q;f " Getting "help from others. 
66; M Getting tire breaks. 



"Which Is most important for you to have a good life?" 

5P,F Haying * fteady Job, ' 
5^*iF .Saving ft? iomdrrow, , 
fiS.MFDspendinw on yourself. " 

"Mhich 1g most tnae of peopls who sueceeed or g et ahead? " 

67-.F They worked hard. ee, MP They had good. luck. 

Note: 'The letters M-and/or F' Indicate that the stateinent discriminates 
for m3lesj^<)', for females jf), or both. males and females (MF). 
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— As n^y be^ noti ced-tn - scanning Talt*! e -27^ tf o h i ghepratecf-TObjects ^ 
tended to mofe ofttn choctse st4t6inients describing themselves as more 
confident^ altruistic (baHevIng In helping othersL self appreciative. 
Industrious anrf triore dependent upon themselves (fc/r eKampla, irore - 
, rejecting of "extemal constraints* such, as luck)/than did th© low 
-rated subjects. This latter group, more often choose statements reflectlne^ 
a coiicern for ■fairness" gecting evpn, not doing more than yflli're paid for, 
appearances, and acknowledging need for suppport frotn others than did 
the high rated subjects, ro sbme extent these concerns of the low- rated 
subjects suggest a need for protection or defense from others as con- 
trastedHitf4th-»T^4«ft^ acknowledged by a number of 

" the left tuiumn. statements. " These In terpr#tations are however 11 mi ted, 
in that the.' are based on relative rather than 'm absolute differences. 
Two listings in Table 27 are of statements which were preferred more, by 
oneJrQup than cp.other.^ot statements, which one group preferredTnd 
tlie other rejected. Fo example, it would be Incorrect to interpret 
the three "luck," statements (# 56, 66, and 68) appearing in the "low" . 

ted subject colymn as Indioatlng that these subjectfr^frequ^ntly chose 
these statements.. Reference to the \more complete Table 25 data will - 
reveal that "Tuck" statements »were among the least chosen^by -neaHy 
all subjects, Exami nation of the statement preferences foKhifh rated 
.and low rated subjects revealed that "luck" statements were amona the 
least chosen for both. Jub.iect groups. These statements appear -in the 
right column of Tabie 27 because they were si gm'ficantly ever, less 
frequently chosen by the higher rated subjects. This same caution 
■applies to interpretations of sex differinces. Though only seven of 
• the 28 statements met the inclusion criteria for both sex groups, most 
statements were .ff fmi laviy preT,}rr6d as FCI alternativas by' both mles 
and fenwles (std fable iS). Furthemiore, most of the 2) 'statements 
which met the discrimination criteria for only one sex group were 
also discriminating In the same d°1rect1on for the other sex groupi 
but not sigrjificantly so. . 

The statement preference scores for the discriminating FCI statements 
(appearing in Table 27) were combinedj^tolform^CuimuUtlve Preference 
Scores by summing preference scores Tor statements "chosen more often 
by high rated subjects" and subtracting preference scores fo^ statanents 
"chosen more often by Tow rated subjects.'' The minimum and maximum . 
scores possibTe for thesa composites. were -50 and +40, Thesej scores 
were computed taf all post' high school subjects and ranged, from -18 ' . 
to +26 or appr^jximatel^ the middle half of the possible score range. 
As discussed earlier (subsection A), the FCI was twice administered 
after a one-r^^^ The 
H.wt-retest correTatlons for the Curranulative Preference Scores for. thi's 
sample ,820 for the males and .784 for the females , "compared favorably 
iflilth those obtained for the 30 item FCI score* The group means efl so 
remained relatively unchanged over the retest interval (.t's<1.0). The 
summary data for these retes|;' comparisons are presented in Table '28. 



Table 28 

TEST-R£TEST ^CORRiiATIONS BETWEEN FCI CUMMULATIVE PRf'FEftfNCE 
SCORES BASED ON A REPEATED FULL .180 ITEM RETEST AFTE'^i ft ONE 
TO TWO WEEK IltoVAL (PORaAND sMa^^ 







Hales (N^ 41) 

■■■T-x^: - so ,^ 




!/ Females (N, « K ) 

' ' ; SD , . r 


Test 
Retest 




2.54 5,8. 
2.95 6.9 


.820^ 

ji 


9.85 7.94 

= .784 
10.79 8.08 



The corfelatlons between the Cumjmjlatlve Prefefonce Scores arid the - 
ratings and the' three Interview based critepi a were Cornputed for eadh of ' 
the five post |i1gh school samples. These yere the same "refined" samples 
used for the 30 item FCI analyses. These data are presented in Table 29. 

■ . ■ ' ;■, - , . ■ . .. :// - ■: " : 7 I 

As reported, In Table 29, the correlations between the FCI Eummulativ* 
Preference Score arid the average rating sub!jects received from their 7 
counselor and/pr intervVfAwer-^angy between -,50-an^ ^ .5 7) 

for the "refined" male samples and between ,51 and .60 (median r - .57) . 
for the "refined" female samples. These coefficients were niomTnoderate ~ 
than those reported for the 30 item FCI score. The further Cummulative 
Preference score correlatiojis with t^ 

criteria indices were Jil so lower than those for scores; tiiedi an 

r's for the male and finale sample, ^Respectively, were .28 and j40 for the 
Employment History I hdeX, .25 and ,31\ for the Vocaticnal Status/ Index ■ 
and ^20 and ^2l for the LlyIhg Afrangements Index • ^ ' / 
- _i ^ ■ ■ ■ ,;i - : ■' / ■ \ ^ : / ■ - ' - j ' - \ \ 

The earlier keys d|veloped using totaVnonrefined" hi^h-low 
rated^keying samples or keys based on correlations between the rating 
criter'tff and ttie1nd1v1dual\ statement preference scores for the total:, 
(middle-rated subjects ijricTiided) samples had yielded general Ty^ s1m1 lai^ 
correlations between the ad jus tent rating criterion and cuniTiulative • / 
preference scores, "^ppaRently the rwnoval of questlbrTable subjects fr^ a 
th.i-''high" anid "low^V keying g^ups and conseqysnt changes in the state- 
ments to be included in the cumulative preference score had rninimal 
effect on the relationship of ihat score to the various adjustnent 
criteria. Considering that the\ samples dn.whlth the Table 29 correlation 
cfie f f 1 c 1en tB ; were computed ji nclude those subjects used In the preference 
score keying, thesfi mpderatel to low coefficients forecait limited generl- 
1 Izabi I ity (beyond the keying sample) of the Cumulative Preference Score. 
This general ity of both the 30 itan FCI score and of the Ci'mulati ve - 
Preference Score is examinedl in the following subsection. 

C, VaUdation of FCI Keys v . 

\ : ■ ■ ■ - '/ - - ' ■ ^ .' ' 

1. Redefinition of Criteija Samples; The interviewer- rating 
proceaures administered in the two final Interviews with the' high school 
follow-up strtJjects had been d&vel oped to Identify samples of our more : 
successfully and less successfully adjusted subjects preparatory for the 
validation of the FCI keys. The dual use of our intervlewens, as bath' 
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) , TABLE ?3 



Correlation Betoeen FCI Cumniulative Preference Scores\and Averaged *Couns el or- Interviewer 
VAdjustfpent Ratings and Suppl enienta ry Interview Based Criteria for 5 Samples of Mildly 
".Retarded Young Adults 



M.?\LE5 



SAMPLE SIZE 



Eugene 
(Pilot) 

JO 

■X SD 



Salem 
Oregon 

_35 . 
X : SD , 



Portland . 
Oregon 

Jl \ ^ 
X SD 



Madison Dolumbus 
Wisconsin Ohio 

X SD y 



FCI Cumniulatl ve 
Preference Score 



10.6 6.9 



7.1 7.1 



2.5 5U 



4.1. 6.0 



8.2 7.Z 




-Vocational Status 



Living Arrangements 



0.7 1. 1. 



I 

1 



data collectors and criterion rators was forced by a lack of anv / 
other Identifiable source of sufficiently knowledgtable and objec- 
tive raters. Only a portion of our sample appeared to have malntatneri" 
contact with counsfelors or vocational trainers; fewer probably had 
job supervisors sufficiently informed about their Gmployea's non-work 
encounters and activities. Apart fr«n the practical time-cost prpblem • 
Involved In ei.*|st1ng ar^y of these persons as raters, their anticipated 
probable variability in background, professional focus, and referancing 
populatlonsfupther argued against their use In this capacity. \ 

The intended totaVdfipendence-onHTtterH ewe ratings for identify l-ig 
the successful (high^rattd) and unsuccessful (low rated) h^' oh. school * ' 
fonow-u^ subjects w|s predicated on the abl 1 1 ty of our intervim'jsrs 
to suMBarize their subjects' post school achtevenients and /fanures Into 
a single global evaluation. Though in te™s of inter- ratSr and intra-rater 
agreaTient over a ,fl¥s to six month retest period, /these ^g^ interviewer 
ratings appeared both, satisfactorily stable (over time) iTid gsneraTlHble 
across interviewers (see section II D, Table 7) these raquisitGTOasureraent 
considerations did not assure' the validity of the rating as a ^omwehenslve- 
^indice of adjustment to post school living, Siiice the interview srhedule 
probes supplied additional data descriptive of our subjects' vocational 
and social syccesses and failures, an examinatli^n of congruences and 
'departures of Interview ratings from these mor^e parti ci.iar1 zed ^ut less 
subjective supplementary criterion daia was r^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ - adjustonent criteria were deyelopea directlv from 'the / 

interview data both for post school /samples ahd for the high school / 
follffltf-up sample tai be used as suppleinentary codified d"aicrtptors of / * 
indices of the subjects! vocatlonaV ach lavements. The thre^ 

achievenent Indices were derived. f^om the single post school samplfi/ i 
interviews. The firsts flriployirentiHfstory,- (E li), was a zero to four scale 
measuring the extent to which the subject was Mjployed during his Ar 

■ her po^t school period; The secoBd indice disci bod the subjects' preseht 
VocaMonal Status (VS), using a zero to five scale with high values 
assigned to suhjacts employed In now-sheltercdi skinesl or s#sl-skililed 
Ipbs.^LThf- th'rd achiovement indice; described the subject's 
|rrangem6i ctf ( LA) r using a zero to four scale iwlthi higher values ^sssipe^ 
to subjects who were rnore sal f-supportl ng and ! Independent , * 1 lyi ng 
■aiffay from relatives. r I ' * 
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Four supplefien^ry criterion 
extensive dajta obfainea frsm the threb post school Intervlws of ths high 
,school/follQw-up subjects* the first of these ^as a seven point. 
Vocational Status indke > (VS) based on the subjects' present job level 
similarly tcj that jisst described for the post sdhool sample data.V The 
secftndjWM ^ ssven rwlf^^^^^^ indlce (^M) based on the sublect's 

lait two Hhtervlews with hfghes^^ assSgnfed subjects who" Indicated 

an Increased, yob level (or status) » a code &f six to subjects maiiitalning • 
thevsame job,|a code of fivftJs sib Jests rirtlftih^ jobs at the same Teyf»lj 
ft code of four; for Mrtlally^v^OT^ d^n to a code of 1' for those 
chrohlcally jinanploy^d and not looking foi^ work. A third vocational related 
ifidlce was the Vocational Realism Indtco (VR) tased on the subjects' final" i ■ 
.iRtervlew. This five point scale assigned Highest values, to subjects >. 
realistically, planning to achieve a vocatlonel goal or to maintain an * 
adequate present job and lower values" to subjects wanting /job' changeW 

I -13]- '''' . ' . ■■ . . 



but havtng no real ^knowledge about job requirements or how to get 
tralhing or Infoniiatton, the final supplementary 1nd left was. a four 
point scale describing the subjects' reported Use* of Leisure Time 
(LT) at the time of his/her fourth interview. This indlce was based 
on the subjects' report of whom he or she spends free time with and 
what types of activities are engaged in. Lowest ratings were assigned 
subjects whose leisure time use was marked primarily by time spent 
alone or with mefnh.ers of the inmediate family In activities that are 
largely unstructured and routine* Highest ratings were assigned to 
subjects whose leisure time was largely spent with both family and 
friends and In a range of activities including structured and regular 
special interest activities and hobbies, 

' The ralatlonshlp among these several supplemantary criterion Indices 
and the intervlewi rating were eKamlned In terms of product monient 
correlations. The CQefflcients/ computed separately for males and 
fOTateSs are presented in Tables 30 and 31 for the post high schooT 
samples^ and for the high school follow-up samples, respectively. 

With the singular exception of the correlation of «64 for the "use 
of leisure time" Index for the female high school follow-up sample, 
the rating-Interviewer corrjelations presented In Tables 30 and 31 
ranged from the high ,40's to, the mid .20's Indicating considerable 
Independence of the two sets of data. Whereas the d1 f ferences between 
a number of the male and f^ale correlat<oi'is for the foil ow-^up samples 
Indicate different relevancies of the Ir^tef'tflw based Inde^^ for the 
two sex groups I (for example, the "use of leisure time" Index is revealed 
as more totally independent of vocational achievement Indices for the 
males than It Is for the females), these sex differences are generally 
lacking for the post school samples. 

Of more particular concern to the Fcr keying and vaTldatloh proced[un 
than the grwifi based In tercorr^ among the Intervl w ratings and 

the fntervl ew based suppTementary crl teria , are the i ndi vidua! occurrences 
of gross disagreement, i.e., extreme ratings In one direction and extreme 
Interview^based criteria^ In an opposite di>*ect1 on. Inspection of these 
indlvlduaV ratings and Intervelw based criteria revealed that ap 
.a tenth of ithe subjects were discrepant^ described on these two sets of 
data. >In an effort to resolve these dlscrepencler, the complete file, of 
all interviews were reexamined with the .result that a number of probl ems 
with "face" acceptance of the Interviewer ratings became, apparent from ^ 
interviewer-rater commentary on the intdrview record. Some raters 
apparently emphasi led such factors as appearance" of the subject^ obesity » 
cleahllness, task att^tion, and conditio pf the home over and above 
thrfir subjects* achievements In making their ratings. Special subject 
situatipns ^uch as Jiewly married, f ma Tes quitting their jobs t the very 
1 imi ted out-of*homs social activities of "coupl^" , the special emplofj^ 
restraints of some sheltered workshop situations, for exflmple* were not 
always taken into account in making ratings. These interviewers options 
r^aWling data relevence* were viewed as undeslreable in defining 
WiterlonTsim 



'In retrospect , the rating Instructions were in need of further detail 
and : examples «;;,:■,■;'.. :.. . ; : ' ■ \ - ..-V i^.. 



Table 30' 



Intercorrelations Among Counselor/Interviewer Ratings and Supplenientary 
Interview Criteria for Post Hinh School Mildly Retarded Adults 



Males (N=216) 


X 


SD 


EH 


VS 


LA 


Ratings 


13,91 


' — ■ — . I, 1 

6.10 


.48 


^ .48 


.25 


Employ. History 


2.32 


1.80 




49 


?i 


VocationaT Status 


1.95 


1.34 


.49 




• QC 


Living Arrangementt . 


1.28 


1 .62 


.21 


.32 




Females (N=167) 
Ratings'! 


12.61 


6.07 


.49 


3S 




Employ. History 


■i.OA' 


^ 1 . 54 




. .39 ' 


.26 


Vocational Status 


" 1.60 


1.25 


.39 




.26 


Living Arrangements 


]:v4i 


1,78 


.26 


.26' 





Table 31 



-Inter-correlaMons-Am^ Interview 
Criteria for Follow^JJOample of Mildly Retarded Young Adults . 

^ ; Malis;(N=To¥) 





Mean 


SD 


. VS 


VM 


VR 


LT! 


Interview Rating (IR) 


13.92 


5.56 


.33 


.32 


.32 


.32 


Job Vocational Status (VSj 


4.46 


1.90 




.84 


.39 


.19 


Job Movement iJM) 


4.65 


1.73 


.84 




;30 


.06 


Vocational Reallsni (VRj 


3.38 


1.32 


.39 


,30 




.05 


Leisure Time Use (LT) 


2,86 


1.05 


.19 


.06 


.05 




Interview Rating (IR) 


13.82 


.5.33 


' 1 

.47 . 


-emales 
.29 


; (N=S5) 
.35 


.64 


Job Vocatlonar Status (VS) 


3.75 


-1.91 




. ,67 


.28 


.31 


Job Movement (JM) 


'4.'l4 ' 


1. 81; * 


• .67 




.15 


.20 


Vocational Realism (VR) 


3,26 


1.33 


.28 ' 


.15 




.20 


Leisure Time Use (LT) , 


2.62 


1.07 


. ., 31 


.20 


.•20, 





Thft depemience on the interviewer rating as the sole determinant 
for high-lw criterion group placement was therefore shifted to a 
"total data" consideration* The exclusion of "questlonabTe,** high-low 
subjects from the 1 tern keying samples was reportfd in the prior sub- 
section. For the fql low-up sample of high school subjects to be used 
in the FCI validation analysies, the initial reliance on counselor and 
Interviwer ratings to 'identify criteria groupings of successful and 
unsuccessful subjects was supported by dual trichotomization deveTopid 
from a simultaneous examination of data from the subjects' four 
interviews. The first of these trichotlmles was based on the various 
interview questions relating to vocational, achievement, each subject 
idgntlfied as either clearly evidencing vocational achievement since 
high school, clearly evidencing non-achievement, or "Indertermlnate" 
with respect to vocational achievement. The "second trichotomy was 
based on the various interview questions relating to social activities 
and "leisure time use" questions, each subject Identified as either 
"adequate," "submarglnal," or again, "fndeteniiiflate". For both , 
trichotomies, the indeterminate classification reflected insufficient 
or questionable data. The relationship between these two trichotomies 
for the T 06 males and 67 females receiving interviewer ratings is 
revealed in the frequencies presented In Table 32 in which the non 
marginal cell entrids represent double classifications. I.e., the number . 
of subjects classified by fach cqmbi nation of the two trichotomies.^^^- _ 

; Table 32 

Classification of 106 male and 67 female Mildly Retarded Adults According 
to Vocational Achlevemeht and Socialization at the Time of Their Final • 

j. Interview — ^— - - - ^ 



Vocational 



Males 
Soclaiizatlon 



Vocat, 



Females 
Socialization 



Achievement 


Low 


Indet. 


High 




Achieve. 


Low 


Indet, 


High 




Lo^ 


13 


, 6 


4 


23 


Low 


9 


5 


4 


18 


Indent, 


15 


22 ' 


17 


54 


Indent. 


8 


7 


, 15 


30 


High 


0 


; 6 


23 


29 


High 


0 


3 


16 


19 




28 


,34 


44 


106 




17 


15 


35 


57 



As may be seen from • rle 3^ antrieSt ?n]y aboir^^ i^^ z^es 

(§5 percent) or females -.iueritj-were Identically ^ ' ^ t tht 

vocational achlevOTent ^-sializatlon trichotomies far :Iie major 
portion of these discrepencios are due to subjects beiny irled 
"indeterminate" on one of the two trichotomies, Excludliiy those placed 



Data for 13 of these subjects is based on third 1 nterv tew ratings, ^ 

9 



^9 
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In the Inditerffltnate category? by either variable, only four males 
,aind four fonalss of the 79 suibjects classified high on socialization 
i^ere classified Imr on vocatknal achlev^nti none of the 45 subjects 
classified low on socialization wiere cUssiflid high on vccaitional 
achlev^nt. 



i 



As ftith the k^ing analyses r the FCI vaTidation analyses required 
eparate samples of males and f anal es. To maximize these sMple sizes, 
Subjects high on either criterion and high or indeterininate on the second 
weife cabined into a high or successful ^st school ad justi^nt sanple 
and subjects 1m( on either criterloh and low or indeteralnate on the iecond 
were cflnbined into a low or unsuccessful ^st sehMl adjus^nt iaKiple. 
The FCI validation samples thiis constitiit^ cos^rlsed 80 ntales (46 hlith 
and 34 1^) and 56 finales (34 high and 22 low). The carrel ati on of 
the interviewer ratings with the coi^in«l the .vocational aN social 
^classification fOr these ^tal^ied subjects was .91 for the^les and 
,87 for ttie females, 

2, Cuwulative FCI I tan Scores: 

FCI scores b9jed on the 30 iteri generalization key developed for 
the post high school samples were computed for the follow-up subjects 
for both their; first Snd final FCI adminlstritions. The correlations 
of these scores witit interVlHMr ratings and with supplMwntary ihter^^ 
criterion measures are presented 1p Table 33, the data for the ma 
the left section, those for the feiMles, in the right sec^^^ Since 
the male and fe^le Itan ^eys are based on dlff irent 1 1@^ wi th di f ferent " 
itan difficultiip they are not directly canpanblii thi first column * j 
of correlations ifi each section art for FCI scofis bsstd on the earlier 
FCI administration, the second calumn for FCI scores: based on the shortened 
f CI admi n1 stired 18 months 1 ater r ' Al 1 rati ng and* ci'l teHa data is based , 
on the subject's final interview* 



e c^ihed rVc- ;f = ms were sums of subjiii -Iflcatlons 
equating high •3, inaeterarfiia^ a2 and low "I for totals ftf igli |f_l,._ 
and 2, Subjects w^vth sibb equal to 4 had already been eliminate as : f 
-51-ndet|rminate.i-^--V.---— - ' 

2j||1s ^shortened'* FCI contained 121 it«is for the nales fom and 112 
items for the fMiale fjorm. Both forms Included all ite^ In the 30 
item/key. ■ z-,^, - -..x", ... ,,„, ' - iQQ ■ ■ ■ 



TabTe 33 



CORREWTIOJS OF^ RATINGS AND I NTERV mi CRITERIA 

FOR FOLLOW-UP SAMPLES OF MILDLY RETARDED YOUNG ADULTS 



Males (N«80) 





T 


r with 

SD . 


FCI 
I 


IV 




f with 
SD 


FCI 
I 


IV 


FCI (Admin I) 


19.0 


4.0 




,52 


18.3 


3,1 




.27 


FCr (Admin IV) 


19.2 


4.3 


.52 




18,7 


4.1 


.27 


m 


Avtr, intepvieweF Ratlnp 


14.4 


5.8 


.22 


.46 


13.8 


, s'.6 . 


' .39 


,54 


Vecational Stattis 


4.5 


2.i) 


,02 


.19 


"4,0 


1.9 


.04 


.27 


Job Movamsnt 


4.7 


1.7 


,00 


.05 


' 4,3 


1,8 


;o8 


.07 


Voeatlonal Realism 


3.5 


1.3 


.09 


.15 


3.2 


1,3 


.36 


.10 


Use of Ltlsur^ Time 


2.9 


1.0 


.12 


.28 


2,7 


1,1 


.37 


.37 
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leased on the 30 1t©ns general liatlon Nt^^^^ 

As may b§ noted from the Table 33 data, cotfflcients for FCI 
scores baitd on the final FCI adnlnlstratton correlated higher than 
Wdst for the first acfeilnlstratlon. This is not unexpected since the 
rjl Keying san^les were all older subjects (average age 21,6 years) 
who had all been out of school at least one year (avenge out-of-school 
yea»^ of y,0). The correlations of principal interest ai^e those with 
. the Interviewer ratings, .46 for males and .54 for females. 

" ' coefficients represent a substantial reduction from the r«s 

Of .60 s and .70 reported in Table 26 for the post high, school samples. 
This shrinkage", however, was to be expected since the FCI Iten keys 
were developed from post high school sample data and unavoidable capitalized 
en chance relationships. But apart from this "cross validation" shrinkage, 
the considerable differences In the awbjects in the two samples have 
likely added. to the attenuation. For examples the follow-up subjects 
hadNbeen out of sehool less long (18 months conpared to an average of 
' yff^Jf were generally younger (an average of 19.8 years compared 
, to 21.6 years), .had}nearly all completed high school canpared to 
79 percent completions for the post high school sample, and had had 
d1fferent\hj5h_seiLOoljrograms a eiitered job markets at different 
_t1mesi {fha^ to somi extentTlived^fn different' urban areas. Considering 
all the foregoing ahd the prevalenr<1nd1ng of only negligible cross 
validity support foip predlctor-criterton studies with populations of ^ 
retarded adults. (i*e., Rosen, Clark and Kiviti, 1977), th^^oblainetf 
coet^fic.ients of\.46 and 34 must be considered promising. 



The ixtiht to which these validity coefficients would be rellably 
Improved by developing multiple cHtefia (fathep than this ppoject's— 
OTphas Is on the counsel of or Interviewer rating) or by otheiwlse imprsvlng 
the criterion meisurls C'^n only be conjectual at this time. Though , 
cpinbinatlons of seleeted criterion Indices frw OTOng t^^^ 
Table 27 could readily and reasonably be forned« additional data would &f 
needed to test the anticipated considerable "shrlnk^^ of such multl- 
variable predictor-criterion coefficients. A preferred addltlbhal dato ' 
source would be the continued follow-up of ^^^^^ present sample of follcw-up 
subjMts, The higher FCI raiting correlations fo^^ Ifi iwnth out-of- 
school duta than for the FCI scores based on In-high school testlngt 
suggests that the relationship be^een the keyed FCI responses and 
cosmunity.adjus^nt fuy^ 1^^^^ 

A further set of Table 33 correlations of Interest art those between 
FCI scores basW on the first and fourth admlnlstratlonsThoygh moderately 
high for the males (r » «54)i the retest relatlorishlp is considerably 
1 ess clear for the femalfis Cr • ^27), Both coefficients reported 1 n 
subsection A for thi SS-Mnth psfcest of thi' SO it» FCI pilot key. 
(These fetest correlations were ,74 for the rwles and .59 for the fenales.) 
Apparently the f o1 T^-up subjects , parti cul arty the f enal as , changed a 
substantial nmber of their responses to the 30 FCI it^ during their 
wst high school i^riod* The extent pri^peelflc nature of thesfe Chang 
liowevert was not e^Mned. T^^^ 

their first adBtintstwtion FCI scor^ and the Interviewer rati and lone 
of the ifiterview-lMied criteria is Mso unexplained. But other 
da ta as Me , the value of the 30 1 tM FCI scosfe atol ni stered i n high ° 
school for predicting subsequent FCI scbres or the post school adjuitinent 
criteria reported in t^ 

3, CumBMlative Preference^ ' ; ^ 

Jlie 15 stateif^nt FCI preference scov^as based on the general liati on 
key developed feri thi male and f«Mle post high schoof staples were 
cofflfwted fir bbtH th#ir first and f Inall FCI actainistratlons^ The correla- 
tions of rthesesisores with Interviewer with suppli^ntary Inter- 
view c ritfri oh measupes are presents The format Is similar 
to that of TSble 33 for the FCI 1 1^^^ 

for males ap|»ar1ng to the left and those^f^^ to the right. The 

f 1 rs t column of cri ttri on correl ati ons are tfiose for the f 1 rst FCI adml n- 
i,s tPa t ion ( I ) i the jstcond col unm for ^ose for the fourth , ac^l hi strati on 
(IV) , As was, true of the FCi|itCT scores.Uhe male^i fraale Cwiimjlatlve 
Preference Scores are based on different sets of stet^nts and therefore 
are not,dir«:t1y CMparable. It should be further noted t^^^^ 
.of the male and f»^le statements appear^ less than five tInKS on the 
fourth a(bninistrat1on» the scores for the first administration have a 
higher maximuHi and mi nlnawi score and are not directly cwnparable with 
those for the fourth ari«1nfstratibn,' ' 



: TABLE 34 

CORRELATIONS OF FCI CUI#!ULATIVE PREFERENCE SCORES AND RATINGS AND 
INTERVIEW CRrTERIA FOR FOLLOW-UP SAMPLES OF MILDLY RETARDED YOUNG ADULTS ' 



Males (N^O) Fanales (N-56) 

r with Praf.Scora * r with Pref. Score 









SD 


, I 


VI 


X 


SD. 


I 


IV 


Pref^rtnci scort (Aomin 


I) 


7*6 


1,1 




.23 


4,5 


6,4 




il7 


Pfeferanci Score (Adnln 


IV) 


-0.1 ' 


1.6 


.23 




1.2 


1.4 


.17 




I;itervjewtr Rating 




14,4 


5.8 


-.10 


.38 


13.8 


5.6 


.19 


.44 


Vocational Status 




4.S 


2.0 


' ,'12 


.10 


4,0 


1.9 


.19 


.12 


Job Movanent \ 




4.7 


1.7 


.22 


.04 ^ 


4.3 . 


1.8 


.06 


.04 


Voeatlonal Reallsn! 




3.5 


1.3 


..04 


.27 




1.3 


.02 


.31 


Use of Lei sura Time 




2.9 


1.0 


-^07 


.22 


1,1 


1.1 


-.08 


.01 



As was true for the Table 33 FCI Item scorts, the eri teflon 
eofrelatlons for preferenqt scores based on the later (fourth) FCI 
administration were all higher than those for the first aAnlnl strati on* 
Again, this Is not unexpected since the selection of statanents and the 
scoring key were based on older subjects, all of whom had been out of 
school at least one yitr. The Table 33 correlations also reveal an 
expected. shpinkage from those In the keying sample, with most cbeff Id ents 
,15 to ,20 correlation, points lower than those for thef^st high school 
sample (Table 29), Considering that these Initial coefficients Indicated 
orily moderate to low relationships , these smal ler val Idati on coefficients 
are not encouraiglng. The "argest wuefflclents, those with the IriteHrlwer 
ratlr^g, are only .38 for the males and .44 for the fimales.J Even after 
"adjustment" for attenuation due to the Imperfect reliability of the 
rating criteria' the Cumfiwlative Preference Scores are accounttng for only 
about a third of the ''reliable'' rating criterion, . 

A further problem Is th% low/correlations obtained between the first 
administration and fourth adhilnlstration Qummulative Preference Scores, 
These coefficients, ,23 and .17 for the males and feirales, respectively, 
fepresent a very considerable drop In retest stability fron correlations 
around ,80 obtained for a much briefer retest period (Table 28). However, 



-^Estimating the proportion of reliable variant of the ratings at about 
,70 (see earlier Interrater and retest rater cqrrilations). ' - 



-this pgductlon for; the 18 month retest Cunsmilatlve Preference Score 
congelations U not unlike that obtained for the 30 Item FCI score (Table 
33), Apparently for neither score can high school FCI test ptrformance 
predict'FCI scores obtained a year and a half later. 

A further coBstnt regarding the poor Table 34 validities for the 
cuBinul itive prtftrence score coneern the vlabl 1 1 ty of proc^dyrls usi ng 
unweighted co^lnatlon score's frm discriminating statsBents. I.e., 
adding together? those which discriminate in favor of n»ra successful 
subjects and subtracting those which discriminate in favor of less 
successful subjects. The several FCI statess.'nts which contributed to 
the TSjTOJlatlve Preference Scores indvi dually had related moderately, 
well to the various adjustgent criteria! collectively, as a total score, 
correlations With- criteria wtrt no better than for the better discriminating 
statesients separately.. Earlier efforts to use the interrslttlonshlps 
among the criterion and the six FCI subtest' scores (i.e*, the Gentral 
Societal, Self Cart, Flinaglng &f«m^, Work (Jritntation, Values and 
Attribution c^f Success statwient groupings) to weight subtests were 
discontinued due to- the sample Instability of ^e subtest score Intir- 
correlations and the thei^fore Inappropr lateness of sucli wfllghts for 
other than the keying sa^le. Helry's factor analysis study (Helry, 1977) 
which revealed complex withln-subtest factor structures also mitigated 
the development of subtest scares. Possibly, more factor "jHire" FCl 
subscores might be developed which separately or in 11 nean, or nonlinear 
combination might better^reUte to CMifwnlty adjustwent ^^ices. In 
advance of such further exploratory score develepMnt, tbls rcmalns, at 
best, a possibility. The Table 34 data meanwhile. Indicate only weak 
relationships of the present Curaraj I ative Prtfewnee scores and the 
CGRsiunity adjustMnt indices used in this study, 

0. FCI Changes Afte r tilgh^ School I J , 

Chadges In subjects' FCI resfwnses after ^eivinfRigR^.sclpol were l-) 
examined for the tocal follow-up samples, '2) for tba sub samples of students 
identified as either successful' or nonsucctssful a^nd 3) for the subswnple 
of students Identified by their Interview responses as making nwre 
pronounced changes with respect to. their arsployment status and/or living 
arrangoi^nts* A|V examinations co^ar id stat^eftt iprfif erence scores 
obtained while the subject was still In high school with scores obtained 
from the fourth FCI aAiini strati on, 18 months later. This flr^st examination 
Involved a cc^arisen of Individual subject preference score for all state- 
ments a*8in1s^red five times In both a^lnlstrations.' This directly 
comparable. data was available for 34 stat^nts twice administered to . 
95 males providing 3,2^^fljiiparisons and-for-32-sta.tsgBerets-^1ce-adm1Tris^--- 
tered to 61 ferales providing 1,952 comparisons. In both males and females 
nearly a third of the statratent preference scores regained Identical over 
the 18 month period with less than one In. teelve scores changing more 
than Z score points* In general, this individual preference score 
analysis rei?ealtd subjects to be 'generally alike in their overall pattern 
of stability, l^e,, no ewtr^ly changeable or unchangsabli subjects. A 
fw stat^nts appeared to accotint for more of the larger preference s^core 

^As may be recalled, to reduce to length and tedlMsness of the three 
replications of the FCI, not.all 180 FCI itas were readhiinlstered with the 
re.^uit that many statsisents appeared as alternative less than the TlrfL^ tisnes 
of the first test administration. . .. 



changeSr (In particular, statement Tl, "you believe It's up to you to 
• maSse It or not" for the males and sta tenant 44, "you don't mind work" for 
the females), but genfratly most, statements were alike In contributing 
to- stability or change, ' - ■ * , 

The second and third analyses both Invol ved subsatnples of the total ' 
available males and females used In the first (above) analyses. In 
effect, these analyses confined examination of preference score changes 
to more homogeneous groupings of persons. TTie datr for these comparisons 
■of average preference scores for these subsamples are presented in Table 35 
(and 36 for the high and low success subjects and for siiijects changing 
their employment or living arrangements); respectively: For comparison 
with that firet administration^ statements administered three or four 
" tlmis were prorated; statements administered less often were considered 
not amenable to prorating and were deleted from*the . comparisons . 

The asterisks between pairs of means Indicate differences significant 
at the .05 level of confidence. It will be noted that several portions 
of Table 35 are missing as are a number of entire statements. Preference 
score means were canputed only for statbients appearing at least three 
times in the final FCI administration, Thi "P" superscripts indicates a 
a 'prorateci rated entry, 

.. As may be noted from the Table 35 pairings of statMent preferenv~e 
means, changei (significant at the ,05 l^vel of confidence) occurred for 
about a third of the male statanents and for. over half female . 

statanents. Though a number of i neons Is tancies are to . lotlced within 
the data r«ws (i.e., changes more evident for one sex group or not the 
^^•m for high rated as for low rated subjects), some generalities are ' 

dicated. In generalt the follow-up subjects, more particularly the 
females, tended to Increase thoir choice of self assertive or Individual 
centered statanents. Examples are ^ statements such as #12, "you like to 
be the leader, #2 "a person should^ et what he can," #8 ''ypu' WiTeve' 
m evening the jcore, #11 ''its up to you to wfF ft or not^ and #65 
depending on yoursel f as , Woffan t rer ^a vTm a goodlTf e . ^ At the 
same time tTie data reveal ed a jlecrease In selection of some of the al- 
truistic or other person centerid statements. Examples are statements 
such as J7 "you believe In helping others^^" and #1 " you'llke^ te feel useful ." 
a nd #10 "youmice your frTendr to hiTFyou decide thWs7''nfRT i generality 
Is not witrwut some contradi^t'lon however^, for exampl,e, the Increase choice 
of statement #36, "^'1 rather have lots of friends than tots of money ," 
(except for the low-rated fMalesJ, a^^ statanent ?SP~" getiri ng he! p from 
others;b"' as Important for havlri'g a good life, 

' Most of the larger changes for males ci»ntered around the sets of 
statements Telating to work attitudes, statement #44 " you don't mind working . 

"you'd rather work than lie arpund ." and #53 " yo2J usually clean-up I . 
after your work, ^ Other work rel ated statements were less ;c^Wsen on the 

i A difficulty in interpreting this change data Is the interdependence o 
preference scores within any subset of six statanents which were paired 
,to|ether since increased preference for one ^tatare decreases 
selection of the other five. This Ipsative property of the preference 
score data similarly limits Its analysis by usual factor analysis 
procedures. (Hairy, J977) 



. Averaga fCi' Stitisints Prifrfence Seores Hide by Mildly Ritardtd Adults PHer to Leaving 
HHh Schadi mtf 18 Monthi Lattr . . / 
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High ' Lo^^ High ^ Lew 



STAtlMiNTS^ 
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8 me* ' 


HS 18 ms. 


HS 18 mo. 


KS 18 mo 
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3.2^ 
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l,3f 2*0 
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3.0 


3.2 3.0 


2.6 2,9 
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2.0, 


1.2*»2,0 


1,8* 2,1 










2.6 2.7 


2,1 2,1 










'3.5* 2v7 


3.5 3,3 










2.2* 2.7 


3.0 2,9 










2.V 1,9 


1,9 lv9^ 




2,3P 


1,8* 2J^ 


1,9* 2,3 . 


1.1* 2,2 






3,3 




2,3* 1.4^ 




2.2* 


l.jp 


2.4* 


1,7^' 


2.6* I.SP 


3.3* 




2.1* 


3.0 


3.2* 2,8 


3.1 3,1 


2.4* 






2.9 


2,2*: 3,4 


1.7* 2.6 


2.3* 




2,0* 




'3,0* 2.S 


2. a* 2.4 


3,&* 


3::3 


3,1 


3,0 


3,3* 2.9; 


l^4*^a.S 



U Lake's to feel useful ^ 
^ 2, Thinks a parson shoyld gtt whit hi ^in 
* 6* Doisn't natd to fonovf the crowd . 
. 7, fielievei In hil ping others 

8 . Bil 1 e vei 1 n evenl ng the score 
, 9. thinks people shoyld admit when. 

they \fe «rong 
10^ Likes friends to help decide thingi 
■ 11, Btlievis It's up- to you to "make It" 
or not . 

12- Likjes to be 1 eider whenever he/she can 

25, Doesn't like borrowing money 

26, KncMS how to save nionty • 

27, Knows tfioney's Important but noC 
most Important 

30, Doesn't need^ idvlce on ho\rf to-- 
spend money 

36, Rather hi ve lots of friends thin lots ' 
of fRoney ^ 

41, Quickly learns to do job 

42, Does fl^re than his/her sh|re 

43, Usually gets mrk ^^ne - 

44, Usually doesnVt mTT^J^orklh^ 

45, When knows what to do; doesn*t Hke 
being told 

46, ^ Will work hard ,1f treated fairly 

47, Should not do more than he/she Is 
paid for V V 1.3 1.1^ lv3 1,5^ i.5 lJ7 1.6 1,9 

49. Kould rather work th^n lie around. J, 2* 2*6 2.0^2,3^ ^ 

50, Likes to^ show hov^r much they can do 2.1 1.9 2,2* 1.9* . " ^' / 1 
53. Usually cleans up after work \, * ' 2,3^ 2.^ 2:5* 3.0 ' 
54; Interested In doing job well 3^^ 3.4P 3.4% 3^1^ V 

55, Having friends ^ . 2v3^ 2v3 *2 2;2' 2,0 2.6 2,7 

56, Having- good luck - \ 1.1 l.f . -1.7 -1^7 1.6* 1,2 ^ ,1.6* Ll 
57a Being able to do things well ^ 3.2* 2.8' 2.8 2,9 3,3* 3.0 ^ 3,3* 2,9 
SB. Having a steady job 3.7 3,9 3,7 3.7^ 3,6 3,6 3.1 3.0 
59, Saving for tomorrow 2.9 3.0 2.6 2.3 2,5* 2.0 1.9 '2.1 

"60. Getting help froni others 1.8 1,8 1,9 1.9 - 1.9* 2,2 2.5* 3,1 

62, Having other people like you ^ 2.2 2, 0^ 3,3*2 8^ 

63. Keeping out of trouble — - 3.3 3.2 3.2 3iO 2,8 2.9^ >3.0* 2,6^ 
65, Depending on yourself ^ = 3 2* 3 fiP ? 1* 5 qP 

67, They worked, hard ' - - . _ - 3.4- 3,2 3.2 3.0^ 3^ 3*4 3 2*27 

68, - They had good luck - - ij* 1,5 l.g 1-7 1.1 13 19 
63,= They had been helped by oth&r people 2.4 2,3 1 9 2 1 2 4 2 2 2'l* 2'7 

70, vThey Knew more how to do things 2.5 2.3 - 2 6 2 7 2"6 i'e 2*4 2 7 

71, They ft^und ft easy to do the right fh1^ 3.1 3.1 3,1* 2-8 3 1* 3"4 2~7 tk 
71, Tliey wf;re 11 kid- by most people 2.4 2.6 2.5* 2,0 2.S* 2,0 2!8* 2!4 

*^ Significant at ,05 fevel of confifdence : 

P ^ prorited jneans; sampLl e siies are in parenthesis v 
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. finar rttaiting (ses pHor f^^ of* such statemints 

ara J4U ^ 'ymi^Qulckly learn to 'do your lob t" #43 ' Vbum get your 
work tfont j^ #42 "y^ u do mora tha^n^your ^gh^ and #46 "you will 
work hard If trettfetf^falr j* r ^ 

" 4n^TOit Instances changes ip mean preference^ scores were in the/^ 

SMia direction for both malft^^^ for both the high rated 

nbfe succesifuT subjK for the low rated less Successful subjects*. 

Thij latter gtntral lack of dl^r^ees Indlcatas -fhat the obtained 
• changes are less related to the differences. In subjects* composite 
post high ichbol activities and accomplishments/ and perhaps nwre> to 
^ general ^'maturattonal" axperltncps which v to-^a large extent t are camrion 
to mny of our irore successful a nd less successful Vyoup^g adults. r 

In Tooklnp for and discussing the in statement preference 

scoreSp the tiK^re prevelent alternate Condition of eonsistepcy should not 
be left urindted. Though there are a sizeable number of changes 
ast^lsked in Table 33 Itidi eating non chance changing stalanent selection ^ 
l more generally It must be acknoHledged that much sarreness prevailed 
over the 18 TOnth post high school period. Statements very much or very 
littTe preferred by our subjects While still In 

as very much or very little preferred In 'the^^inal testing* This was ' 
particularly true of statements having, to do with "luck" or circum- 
^stances contributing to success suuh as #11 " Its up tb you t" #56 and 
#66 " having^good luck ii'^ ,or " gatting important for a good > 

1 tfe and #68 attriSuting other's success to luck/ continued to bd n^st , 

V Infriquently ehosen* Similarly, stateHnents mdst popular In h 

such as #7 - you be! ieve in helping ythersv " #58 '- h a steady job ." 
#67 "they worked M (to succeed) and #63 " kfteptng out of trouble ," 
(fbr the^ ma 1 es } conti nued to be the nwst pppul|ir vnthftanding (or be* 

' ^ .:ause of) an added 18 ironth expdiurerto post high |choo 

V This stability is agHn iyldent In ^ the 

smaller sampTes of subjects iden as making identifiable '-changes 
In either their employment or 1^ Because t)f the 

smaller sample s1;ieSi only statement preference score means based orj 
statements appearing their maximum five -times on^the-flnal FCI / ^ 

administration are presented, Asterisk^^ between pairs of /rteans Indicate 
differences significant at the ,05 level of confidencer ' ' ^ 
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TABLE 36 



RetardL^Adu^*^^^ ^^^'^^J High School and 18 Months Liiir By Subsamplei of Hildly 

Relirdid Adults 1^0 Changed Their Vocational- Stitus and/or Living Arrangenents *S1nci High. School ^ 



1 
6 

7 
«l 
9 

ID 
11 

12 

2§. 

28. 

as, 

30* 

36; 

41, 
43. 
44. 
45. 

47, 

' 4S. 
> iO. 

53. 
= 14. 

55, 

56. 

57. 

S8. 

59. 

€0. 

63. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 



. L1kis*to ftel useful 
. Ooein't need to follew thi crowd ^ 
, Believes 1n helping othtri 
. ialievis In avRnIng the leore 
. Thinks p^topla should i^it when 
' thay * re wrong 

. Likis friends to help decide things 

* Believes it's up to you to **i«ke it" 
or not 

, Likes to be leader whinever ht/sht can 
Doisrt't like borrowing rroniy \ 
Knows how to savt monty \ 
Knows money's important but not moit 
important' \ * 

Surprisid when ht/ihe runs out of mohey 
Pays for his/her own clothes 
Doesn't niid advice on how ^ spend, 
nioney 

eRathtr havi lots of frltndi *than lots 
of money - ^ 
Quickly learns to de job * 
Usually gits work done 
Usually do^n*t mlrJ working 
Whin knows what to do doesn^t like 
being told 

Will work hard If treated fairly 
Should not do more than he/she Is 
paid for , ' 

Mkes to finish a job so it cap be shown 
Likes to show how much they can do 
Usually cleans up after work 
Interested in doing job wall 
Having friends ^ . 

• Having good luck 

Being able to<0 things well 
Hivlng-a steady job 
Saving for tomorrc^ 
Getting help from Dthers 
Kieping out of trouble 
Getting the brtaks 
They worked hard 

They had good 1 uck i 
They had been halped by other people 
They knew more how-to do things ^ 
They^found it easy to do the right thing 
They were Hked by most people 
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HS 18 mo I 
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'HS 18 mo. 
(13) : 
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* ^ Sigrtlfieanj atjhe ,05 Isi^el of confidence; sample sizes are In parenthii 
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eHiiin.i °^ ?® ® ^^^^ ''^veals much fewer significant 

v533?S ^^^^ifS*"^^ "^^ ^^^^^^-^ reduction to • 

c?ifJ?S^ ^^J^^ requirement of larger mean differences 

SLu?"/Vp^v^^^^ a weak counter to the expectation that refined 
SJlLl JiSJwfl!!^^*'" ^"'^ reporting changes in their 

' Sojr?^»L2r "^'^^^ accentuate preference 

/^^^^^^^ selection variables. -The^Tab1e-36==^ 

mJS/ri!Ji?nI^4f ^ relationships. No patterns of several ^tate- 
Zolo 52 ^4^°'' succeeding as for the non-succeeding 

Z fL L^^A^T^H. Significance aside, for most statements changes are 
in the^Sime direction for both sexes and for both succeeding and non- 
sycceedlng groups* , An ^example here Is decreasing choice of statement' 

and ViJfL"L^ir"'*^ t^''" ™le groups^ 

u"^^ H 3 usually get voun work done. " #46 "you will work 

fl.^^r^f*!^ ffrspSOBT ^they .worked hard? ehose n^t ess often 
the final testing by most samples ot bqth sexfes. . 

■ ■ ■ . ' \ 

. ^""6 generally the mean preference score data. In Table 36 for the 
small selected ..subgroups of achieving and non-acMeving students 
S change patterns described for the larger samples Table 3b. 

The broador cone usion the several examinations of preference score 
change Js that 1) subjects change in their selection of some but not 
Tl^ S i^Illr f^^ statements during their 18 month post high schdol 
S r E L-^ °^ ^^^^^ changes (and Uck of changes J are common 

■I n sexes and for both the high rated. (more successful) and low 
rated (less successful) subjects; and 3).that%e data ^iled to 
support expectation- of conconmittance 6f changing FCI preference scores 
and> changing yocatiortal or. Tiving arrangements- status. ^ 



■v. RECAPITULATION. CONaUS^IONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The guiding project go&^ of the research described In this report . 
was the development of Improved measures of occupational and social 
functioning of mildly (educable) retarded young adults In their post 
school envlronnwnts. The main project activities carried out under 
this goal were the development of a Forced Choi ce Self Dfecrlptlon ~7 — 
Inventory kqyed to dffferentlate successful from non-successful post 
school mildly retarded adults and the examination of change and . 
stability In these self descriptions over an imnedlate post high 
school period. NExtenslve Interview data describing the young adult 
retardates vocational and social activities, goals, and expectations 
were also collected. The testing program Involved nearly 400 mildly 
retarded young adults living in various conmunities In the central 
aild western United States and another 300 special education high school 
students who were followed up, through their first year and a half 
after leaving high school, , 

The iresearch literature sufv^ed In preparing this project stressed 
the central importance of attitudlnal and personality factory in the 
adjustnent of the mentally retarded adult (Weaver, 1946j Sarasoni 1953| 
Penrpse, 1963; Stevens and Pick,l 968 i Edmonson, deJung, ieland anriLeach, 
1971; Haywood, 1970; Hebir.arid Devep,M970, Rpsert, Clarf; arid Kiv1t2, 1977), 
This consensus not withstindlngi literature reviews of efforts using . 
personality measures to predict performance of retards adults suggest, 
at best, limited success, at identifying predlctively useful determinates 
of adult bthavipr (Windle, 1962; Stevens and Peek ,M 968 i Cobb, 1972; , 
Gold, 1973; Zigler and Balla, 1977; Rosen, .Clark, and Kivitz, 1977; 
Halley and Hal pern, 1972)^ -The current measurement approach departs*' " 
somewhat from prior studies In combi ning a forced 'Cholce/Sjslf^report 
procedure with an empirical keying based jon differencis in the, responses 
of retarded ' adul t^ 1 dentin ed as clearly succeeding ahd those idintlfled 
as falling. The project was Initiated by a pilot stfldy Involving only 
local (Eugene) subjects. The present study permitted a much broader 
subject pppulation, and continued development pf the pilot instrument. 

A, Procedures ; The Forced Choice Self Description Inventory (FCI) was 
' deve^loped as a procedure for examining the mildly retarded respondent's 
behaviorVsi attitudes, preferences, and'biliefs possibly rel event -to 
his/her functioning after high school. The guiding assumption of this 
development was that community adjustment was in 1a,rger part determined 
by the person's intrapersonal variables, and that these could be measured 
given accurate self description responses. A paired cpir^rispns procedure 
;was adopted eliciting the subject's self descriptlPn tP avoid the 
jskewed. non-descrlmlnatng rating or preference resppnses typicany , 
obtained from instruments which require respondent cPnsI deration , of only 
one statement at a time, ; 

Issentl^lly the paired cpmparispn prpcedure posed two gener^ally . 
desireable, plaua ble, self descriptive statements "against each other 
within an item. The subject task was always to chose one Pf the tvreu^ 
statfflients as his/her pfefirrid resppnsi. 



^ ' headings:^ consisted of 72 statements grouped into six 

■ (l)Genipa] .behavioral rules or gu id 

You like to feel useful. "and "You think that luck counts 
. a lot in making it"). 

' (2) Personal care (12 statemenis such as "You know how to keep 
yourself fit," and "You pick up after yourself"), 

. (3) Managing money (12 statements such as "You bbrrow when it's 

• 0|cessary|" and "You •are generally surprised when you run out 

of money"). 

(4) Work habits and attitudes (18 statements such a 

; than your.share," and ''You work hard when you need to"). 

(5) Values and goals (12 statements such as "Having other ■people 
like you," and "Having a steady job") r ■ ' 

(6) Attribution of, success (6 statements such as "Because they 
■ worked hard," and "Because they know how to do things"). 

In preparing the forced choice format these' groups of statements 
were split, Into subsets of six statements each (within groups). Paired 
comparison items were formed by matching every statement within a 
subset wlth^each of the five other statements In the subset. The 180 ' 

' Items thug fgy^jj ^^gpg placed on 3 X 5, cards mounted on-a pair of 
rings and shown to the subject one at a time. The generEl Instruction 
in the^flrst four'ltem groups was to pick the statement that "you feel 
Is mo^t like you,"^ For the Value Items the Instruction was "Pick the 
statement that you feel 1s most Important for you to have a good 1 ife." 

; For the Attribution of Success Itenis the Instruction was to "Pick the 
statement that you feel Is most truB of persons who succeed or qet 
ahead," ' > , ' 

The FCI keying and generalization sample referred" to In this report 
as the Ppst High School Sample,, consisted of five geographically dispersed 
spples of coiinunlty resident, former, special ct^ education students. 
The sample included 76 pilot subjects from Eugene, Oregon 54 of whom 
were retes ted during Sunmer, 19?4)| 73 subjects from Sal em,45regonr 

■ /ft^-^®^*^ - Wisconslni 99 subjects, from Cdluiftus, Ohioi 
and^,80 subjects from Portland, Oregon, The-^,Eortl and subjects were 
readminlsteredthe FCr seven to ten days later to provide, rates tlstabi 11 ty 
data. , This total of 384 subjects provided a data pool of 216 malerand : 
168 females, principally Caucasian (10 percent Black), with an average ' 
aoe.o' 21,6 years. Seventy-nlne percent of this total sample had 
graduated from high school with nearly the' same number Jiaviog been' in a 
work-study^program. Sixty' three percent. were llv of 
testing and 72 percent were part-time or regularly employed. Ej/cepting the 
lower percentage of high school graduates and the larger proportion of 
sheltered workshop subjects in the Columbus sample, no special differences 
are notable "among the five samples. ; : ,, 



. in addition to the foregoing post high school test development 
; sample, the project developed an Interstate Follow-Up Sample of 
< mildly retarded special education students'- scheduled to complete 
their high school program 1n June, 1975. These students were first 
Interviewed and tested within a few weeks of their leaving school. 
Irix:accqrdance;w1th the project plan; these sampl-js were toY(l) provide 
data regarding possible changes (over a posjt school transition period) 
In those attitudes and valines measiired by the FCI and (2) p rdyide a 
continuing description of th^lr vocatibnal eiTpMtations jandJexpWiences" ~ 
and of their social living environments. The samples alsp permit an 
added validity generalization check on FCI scoring keys developed from 
the longer out-of-school test development samples described above. 

The four follow-up samples combined totaled 200--120lflales and 80 
females. Thirty-six subjects were Eugene-Salem students, 47 were Reno, 
Nevada students; 46 San Jose, California students; and 71 Columbus, Ohio 
students. Thirty-nine of the 200 were black, almost all from Columbus. 
Ohio schools. The average age of the follow-up subjects was 18.2. Nearly 
all had participated In their high school work experience program and 
nearly all graduated from high school shortly after their first intervi^. 

The initial project plan called for three follow-up Interviews and 
testings of these, students. Attrition, always a problem In follow-up 
studies, and particularly with young. Just out-of*school , non-college- 
bound youth, proved encouragingly" low. The first 6-month follow-up 
tested 171 subjects; the second, six months later, tested 164 subjects 
and the final testing, completed 18 months after school, tested 160 - 
subjects with a few earl Itfr "strays" rttesttd. After a year and a half 
andj,four testings, the sample attrition rate was only 20 pertentf with " 
a third o,f the lost siibjects refusing retesting and appmlmatily two 
thirds having moved. away. The sex and race distributions for the ' 
non-reteste* subjects was the same as that for the total ^l,low-up 
sample. In addition to the lost non-test subject^, a subsequent examination - 
of the intiiifvlew protocals revealed six subjects with- handicapping conditions 
(In excess*of retardation) who should not have been "Included in the _, ' 
testing sample. Elimination of these six subjects reduced the usable 
subjects to 194. , • . ' } 



* A broad -inquiry Interview Schedule k/as developed as an accompaniment 
Instrument to the highly structured FCI, In addition to providing- 
danographlc and general background data regarding the subjects being * 
tested on the FCI;, the Infervlew schedule was designed to describe, and i 
for the follow-up, high school samples, to track their post school, 
vocational and social living experiences. The Initial interview schedule 
for the post high, school sample contained seme 50 verbatim quistions or 
confirmation pi^bes concerning the subjects' schooV 
exptrlinces, current living arrangements, family situation and recreation. 
The Interview schedule iised with the follow-up high school subjects 
was expanded to cover three areas s (a) vocational preparation and 
achievement, (fprraal and likfoniial), (b) vocational knowledge and . 
expectation (Inmedlately anticipated or intended employments; knowled- v 
geableness of Job duties, required skills, working conditions, benefits, 
as well a.s longer range vocational intentions), and (c) social satisfactions 
and e)(p;ectat1pns (anticipated continuations or changes In living arrangements. 



-■^iSf"^'3^?^^^ activities). The interview format hi so 

: ■ JSI" V ^*ems (dealing with anticipated acti- 

vities) and an Interviewer "remarks" section. The three follow-up 
interviews included considerable repetition of the original questions 
with soroei-^aded Inquiries to the subject's responses on prior inter- 
views, particularly with regard to their stated expectations for the 
between-lnteryiew period; the interviewer was to find out if these 
expectations (concerning employment, recreation, living arrangements, 
^^if;' real1zed-and--if-not.-why not. The full T80-items-FC-I-was 



■ administered to all subjects during their initial Interview sessions, 
but was reduced to around 100 FCI items on subsequent Interviews to 
keep the total testing time to around 90 minutes. 

■ , t.,; 

The identifi cation of high (successful) and low (unsuccessful) 
subject groups for the FCI keying and validation analyses- was to be 
based on ratings on comnunlty adjustnent rating scales administered 
by the subjects' vocational counselors and or project trained inter- 
viewers. Three rating scales were prepared, the first reg-jlrlng Judgments 
Of the subjects', "Integration into his or her conmunlty's main stream," 
the second, his or her "anployabillty" from the perspective of the 
requirements of potential employers, and the, third, the artequacy of 
nH or her "social adjustment" fron the counselor's perspective,' The- 
rating procedures required that each rater develop a personal, three- 
person ^frame of reference prior to making his/her* ratings by selecting 
among "all former mildly retarded adults withi who he/she had recent 
contact a retarded person whem he/sht considered most successful on all ' 
three criteria^ and a retarded perso.n modirately luccesiful on all three 
criteria. These selected reference person names were then written . 
above the tnds and middle of the continuous "rating line". Judgment 
of ratees were then to proceed by first "matching" the person to be' 
rated with a reference per^n with respect to the particular scale 
criterion and assigning the ratee a pagitlQrLfln_t,hp3_AjM^r^g^Tl^e_v,h4gh— — 
was later converted to an eight point scale. 

The long range stability of these counselor ratlngs'was first 
examined by asking counselors to again rate 54 subjects whom they 
had rated T5 months earlier In a pilot study.. In most Instances, the 
counselors, made, very similar ratings of subjects on the two occasions. 
Though the overall mean rating Increased slightly, the correlation 
between the two sets of ratings by the same counselor was generally 
high; .84 for the cotnblned Integration, ^mployablHty and soelallmlon 
scales and nearly as high for each separate scale. Including the 13 
subJictSi rated by different counselors reduced'thi coefficient to ,73. 
Instances of larger changes were followed up by questioning the 
counselors who accounted' for their different ratings in terms of client 
change. - , , • 

the same rating fomat was used to obtain conmunlty' adjustment 
ratings as a basis for trichotomizing the. high school follow-up 
sample. These,rat1ngs were to be made.by interviewers inmediatily 
following their final (fourth) test session, Preparatory to this plan, 
164 subjects were, "trial" rated followjng the third test^ session. The 
second, rating of these subjects foMowing their fourth test session six ^ 
months later provided both intra and inter rater stability data. The six 
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; V/^^vt-Qf^^^ approximately 40 subjects, were\72 and .74. 

iiv-S'^ffet^t^^^ between ratings made of the same subject by these 

: : c.^ V raters:ia.nd different raters, were only .slightly lower, r = .66. 

V; ; ' iB.:.. Status of Hndly Retarded Young Adults' : The Interview schedule 
;|£M^'vtg;<iaia provided various descriptions ofi the Istatus of the young mildly 
'^^^^^'^ young adults participating In the study.' Both the linger 
out-of-schoqlivpost high school sample and the follow-up sawple 

(18 months^a^f hlgh school) were principally living at home; 68 

"percent of the elder sample (average age 21.6 years) and 77 percent of" 
i{ .*'^?ji^ll%HPlsample years). Seventeen percent of the 

'dTae^?iamp1e'/ind nine percent of the follow-up high school sample were 
married at the time of their final interview. Approximately half of 
the women and a third of the men in this sample reported having /: 
"special" boy or girl friends. ^ \ T 

in bbthCsamples,. approxiffl^^^^^ half of the 11v1ng-at-home°subjects 
indicated dissatisfaction with :the1r present living Arrangements and 
nearly all said that they wanted to be on their own, \ In response to the 
interview question, "what would need to happen before you could be. on 
your own?" asked of ttie follow-up subjects, nearly all subjects referred 
to "having a job and enough money.'', Having and , managing money was con- 
sidered, by most subjects 'as, a .part of being Independent as well as one 
of Its prime determinates. In response to the set of paired comparison ^ 
questions regarding '•w^at Is the best. part about having Wur own place," 
„ the alternative involving "control of pne'sjtown spending"*^ ranked 
equally high with Increased privacy and social freedon. ^ 

In both samples the unemploymint rate for the subjects' parents was^, 
about doubl^ of that for the general populatloni approximately IB perceht 
for the fathers in the worft force and at least 20 percent for the 
mothers (excludlng.those who reported no occupation dthtJ" than housewife). 
, Of those reporting occupatloi;^, employed and unemployed, f«*er than 20 
■percent of either parent reported ski! ted :and professional activities, •, 
These'employment data were generally the same at all locations for both 
'..".sampTis. 'iv' ■■ ■ 
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At the time of their 'Interview approximately a third of the 384;post 
high school subjects were full time employed, another. six percent,were 
parf time employed j '''23 percent were in sheltered workshops, and 28 percent 
were unemployed, 'i Of the total sample, only 29 percent^o the Women and • - • 
52 perceftt of the men had jobs in competitive mployinent an average of 
three years "after school , Over Half of the men'sx^dbs were' in Industry 
or manufacturing whereas "service" jobs were predominant for women. 
Over 80 percent of the jobs* held by thfr 248 mildly retarded adults ' 
reporting^ employment were in the unskilled (46 percent) or semiskilled 
(35 percent) categories. . , 

, Considering the total sample of 384 former special education students , 
nearly 80 percent of whom had completed their high school training^ who 
were typically .in their early twent,ies and had been out of school for an 
average of three years, this ratio of. persons employed above a minlmifi 
sanisklll.ed level drop^ to only one 1i'. eight, Contrary to expectations,, 
no relationship was found between employmeni rates or job skill .level and 
the length of time that the subjects had been out ot school. ' 
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The ffliployment data was not too different for the follow-up, sample 
with approx to third of thasa subjaets unemployid at each of the 
three si X'-ironth 1 n tervi ews d Consi der 1 ngi the 1 nterval s betweeh 1 ntervl ews , 
nearli^; a foM^ the 1^1 low-up subjects wer^a 

months total during their 1 8 months after high school » a f0urth of these 
reporting never having any jobp SheUe^ad 'employment accounted fQii^_^ 
15 percent pf the jpbs^ t^^ by males andj nearer 25 percent of those held 
rby, .f emal esg^^ Siml 1 ar sex d1 f f ereriees were noted for part time mpl oyments , 
17 percent /of the males[ hold jobs and 29 percent of the 

females # 



particuTaifly for sheltered vvtjrkSffop employees on piece work wtges* 



Excluding these leastvpaid subjectsv thS^verafle^^age repbrted tFlll , 1977) 
for OTploye^^ just below $2.50 an hdiffew^^^^ number of 

subjects jiarning riearer a dollar an 



Both the more continually employed subjects and those less reguTirly 
yed jreported having held (on the hverage) two or mortf jobs during 
their post^school peri od. Less than ^^a third of the subjects had kept a 
job for M as' a year; 4TD percent of the subjects had held no Job 
as; long ^s six monthi . Most of the 1 onger retai ned jobs, were al so the ' ^ 
lower paying, including the sheltered i/orkshops. The predominant 
reason given^by^subjects. for thei r job change was "being fired*" Though 
their jobs werfe generaHy at the lowest unskilled level and poorly 
paid, — ^"-^'^-^ .... . 

than en 
employed 
;or their 



appears that employer dissatil^ was more of a problem 

dyee dlssatisfact^onr When p in their interview, few 
^.subjects repWt dissatisfactpo^^ their employer 

/working conditions. 



7 - Whereas job retentipn was gem 
involved similar Jobs* Comparisons 
yiev/s revealet! few subjects either cj 
or expecting to. Approximately 40 -p) 



raTly low, reimployment typically 
f rasponses to successive intir- 
anging to TOre/sklll dfmandlng Jobs 
rcent of the subjects anticipa£ed 



their next year's job at tfieir present ski IV many' 
expected jobs at lower kkill levels as at Irririedlately ftigher levels. 
' "one In ten subjects antlcinatea more substantial upward changes In 
their emploimitnt*. Most subject exp|Ctat1ons of thilr eventual ^ more 
future employments were no more opt|imistic than thKt for their more 
"'.irratiediate jobs.-. Fully half of the feubjects jhdfcated haying no long 
K^nge ^ob plans. ^ - . . 

1 A probTem cited by j-esporidents as mlatlh 
socialization) was ,transportat1on» the ability and Independence in " 
getting around. Approximately a third .of both sampTes repbrted driving, 
themsel ves l another third Reported being dependent ypoh Sex , 

d1fferenqes v/ere especially pronounced here. Approximately four tlines 
as many men as wonien drove, and the reverse, ptpprpximately four tjnies . 
as many women as men reportlrig dependence on others for getting around. 
When asked about Intent to get a'.dr1y1ng license, approximately a third 
ofy those not driving apparently weren't considering getting licenses. 

The Interview schedule Included questions concerning the subjects' 
use of leisure time, four categories of leisure time use were developed. 
The lov/est two categories .were assigned subjects who were either solitary 
„ or whose social Interactions were 1 Imi ted to passive activities with their 
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inroedlate families. Approximately half of the follow-up subjects 
■continued to be Identified in these. lowest categories on all interviews, 
while at the saine time, .a polarization was evideht, a 10 to 20 percent 
"core" of these subjects i)ecoming more solitary. A somewhat parallel 
- opposite shifting was^aking place in the upper- "use of leisure time" 
categories;. approximately a third of the total sample becoming more 
active socially. 

Proportionately, fewer of the post school subjects had reported 
at least moderate socializing and involvement in goal -oriented activities 

"outside their famlltes;— Though this sampH-dlffererice is~possibly- 
related -to their being older and being out of school longer, the i 
repeated interview data rtvealed no changes (other than ther polarization 
just noted) during the 18 month foil owf up period. A contributor to" 
this lack of change may be the subjects who moved away and were "lost", 
but this, at best, accounts for only a small number of sul^jects on each 
successive Interview. The finding that after 18 months such a substantial 
proportion of the follow-up sample continue to maintain marginal 
recreational -sod all zing activities affords a poor prognosis for later . 
social adjustment. A nimber of subjects:ment1pned "personal discouragement 
and "lack of money'' as reasons for not pursuing recreational -social 
activities.. A probable related factor is that in response to either 

"Ul^rect or Indirect Interviewer qiiestioning, very few of the follow-up 
subjects "expressed dissatisfaction with their current use of free time. 

The "lack bV. moneyJ'. reason, for subjects* lacjc of active IMsuce 
attlvities Is supported by cros*i*eferenee to thetr Interview employment 
data. The more limited "ijse of lelsurT'tlmellsubJects were predominately 
the chronically unemployed. These subjects also rar&lyj-egBrted making 
new friendships. Since most new friends mentioned by other fub^ects , 
were met In work environments and only a small number through relatfvei"---- 
or through neighborhood and church related activities, the unanployed-low 
socialization subject tends to be in a silf-perpttuatlng cycled Income 
asldei the non-employed subjects are social ly dlsadvantagtd. In the 
context ofTexpandIng .friindsh1|is, as was true in the broader contexts 
of Increase independferict and leisure time activitlti, the Importance 
of having a job fof most of our young, mildly retarded adults is primary, ° 
Though a subject's ability to t>resent him or hers,elf In the job Interviev,' 
situation Is distinct from the kind ,df soclafization data gathered in the 
sujtiject ihterviewi success het-e is entry to a possible spiral of social 
growth opportunities. Failure to obtain employiiient can precipitate a 
corresponding negative spiral^ The community adjustment rating data 
bears this. out In that' only rarely did a subject slmultaniBbusly receive 
a high vocational-achievement classification and a /low socialization i -? 
classification or vice versa. ... ^ 

C. Forced Choice Inventory ; A numh.ef-of Internal analyses were made 
of ithe FCI data to examine its appropir1ateness:as a measure af the , 
mildly retarded respondent's attitudes j preferences, and- beliefs possibly 
relevant to his' or her functioning after high school. The first of these 
examined the. subject's ability to respond to the basic FCI instruction, 
i.e.i to select one of two statements as belng either more like him or 
her or better describing his or her beliefs. During the course' of 
^admlnl storing the FCI to nearly 600 mildly retarded young adults, only " ' f 
15 prospective subjects produced clearly unusable response^;, either 
persisting in giving too rapid responses (before the questions were-^read) , 
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providing very questionable patterns of responding (such 
^ A-B-A*B*A-B««-)v 6r or restless to complete the 

longt^ somawhat rep^^ ' r 

' A more objective task understanding Is the occurrence of 

a •^perl^ct^ br'^^^ sequer^ce of preferences within an PCI 

subset* In a IS item subset of six statements » each matched with every, - 
Other one, i pirfect sequ^^ be one In which, the mbst preferred 

: f tatantnt yiai chosen five timesv the next most preferred statOTent chosen 
four timest the next frost preferred chosen three times, the next, two 
times* the itextivo time, and final ly none, yielding a 5,4^3,2,1 ,0 
seq uence^ It shoul d be noted that two co nditions are required for perfec t ' 
or near pirfect patttrns, the first dealing wlth^ item content and~tHe 
second wHh subject respo The first is that the items must be 
scalabTe, tfiat is, Midi cannot be ordered on 

some cdiwion dr uni^^^ cannot except by chancery lei d perfect 

patterns* The :secortd is the respondents must rational 1y perform the 
task dIserlmlnatlonsV attending to some coninon continuum, 

in chbostng between the paired state set of six 1 tans, the 

probability of obtaining a "per^ct"^^ chance is 2 10 or roughly 

once in 1,poa times. Since the total FCI consisted of 12 Item subsets 
jnyolving six statements, the^^^^ one br more "perfect" _ 

patterns by chance th a complete administration of the FCI Is ,012, or 
approximately onc^ in a hundred* 

Examination of the number, of "perfect" rjespohse patterns produced 
by tbe 384 post high school subjects revealed "perfect!' patterns occuring ^ 
a fourth to a fifth of the time, 323 of all subjects haying at least one ^ 
perfect patterns^ Neither sample nor sex differences were noted nor were 
fatigue factors;:ipparent (there were nearly al many perfect patterhs for 
Jthe .later three^^dminlstered FCI subtest as for the subtests administered ; 
earl ler) * ^Furthfir in^pecti of the data revealed that most of th^ 
nonperfeftt patterns deviated frdni ?perfect" ^ only, one reversal . Together, 
these findings clMrly support tht^ cbnclusiori thfit the task requlrerrpnts of 
the vei^ ling thy beyond the. response capabilities 

of rthe mildly retarded yoi^ ^sted In the study. On all subsections 

of the test t these subjects producing "perfect'l and Vnear perfect" ' 
piatterns far in excess of chance^ccurence, Indicating that thj^y were , 
rational ly managing" tlie paired compaHson taski"i ,e# , they were choosi ng 
alternative statements with'ln subsets of 15 items^ c 
underlying criterion of hlerarchial pTreference for these Items • 

-:-v^ ■ . ■.->>^^^■ ■^ ^ 

N^^^^^^^^^T^ of the FCI was exami^ied In terms of FCI 

retei^ata obtaitifed from 80 Portland post high school subjects whp were 
retestedKwtthlh a week to ten days after their initial test.. The testing 
i*as completi^^^^ ners ; each, examiner testing hal f of the subjects * 

half of whonrsW^ had tested the f 1 rst iweekr ■ W hereas an 1 t OT by item, subjec t 

<^by subject CQunt%made of the numbers of maje and f emal e subj^ts chops i ng~ 
a different respont^on their retest fairly frequent; changes^ the 

ptrcintages of subjeH| choosing each; aTternative rem 
fcorrelations between item ''dif itll FCI 

subtests* the.male. and f^ for'the 30 item FCI scores (which were 

later developed for the totaKpost high schooT sample) r^alhed very nearly 

.the same for the inltlW and se^nd admlnli^^ The correlation . 

coefficients computed, for the test^retest 30 items FCI scores for the male, 
.05 for yie females or » 84 for the total Portland sample indicated satjs- ^ 
factory ret'est reliability for this Fck score. 
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The stability of FGI statement preference scores was also examined 
for this retest data. Preference scores are the num5er"5^f~tiral;reath of 
the FCf statements was chosen (each stat as an alternative 

In five different itans). Changes in these. preferlnce scores were 
relatively minor for thf retest. Interval . Oven a third of the nearly 
6000 pairs (80. subjects and 72 statemefrts-eachf^c^ 
scores I those with changes only rarely chahged nrare than two. The test / 
^retest correlation coefficients' computed for the FCI Cummulative Preference 
scores developed for the. total post high school sample were ,820 for the " 
malei arid v/84 for the femal is, indicating satisfactory retest stability . 
for, the FCI preference score. : 



An exam1na|1pn was also made of longer ranae FCI retest stabnity 
by comparing the responses of 'the 53 subjects from the Eugene pilot 
sample who were retested by aifferent interviewers a year and a half 
after theii* initial testing. Though counts made of the number of 1 tern 
response changes revealed thit nearly a third of the FCI items were 
responded to, differently after the 18 month retest interval, the retest 
correlation coefficients for FCI scores were .74 for the males and .59 
for the females. Cons ideri rig the Tong 18 month retest Intiryal and the 
possibly related changes In a number of vthe subject'js vocatlonaT and 
social living activities during their retest period (eind possible matufa- 
tional changes, etc) these/retcst coefficients are not particularly low. 
Apparently, even though on the irtdlvldual item level many respohses were 
changed, their cumulative effect on the subjects 's relative posit1oa,Tn 
his or her group on the basis of the sunnative FCI score is more minor. ' 
General ly , even after 18 months , most subjects , parti cularly mal es , who 
had selected more of the keyed responses on the FCI, again sal ected more 
of the keyeid responses, and ^subjects earlier selecting fewer keyed res- . 
ponses similarly continued to do so."= 

The question of general ity of FCI vrespo'nses across the fiv^ 
ferent post high school samples tested, was examined In.'temis of comparisons 
of the average statement preference scopes made by males and females in 
those five samples, • These comparisons revealed. only negliaible intersample 
differences, the order of preference for s{attments w1th4n'a. subset by the 
male and female subjects remaining very simll^ar both across sexes arid ■ 
across samples. * This Intersample agresniBnt iri, ielectibn of FCI statements j 
together with the prior reported retest correlations and the "perfect 
pattern" analysisv supports the appropriateness of the FCI format and 
content for administration to mirdly retarded populations. 



called for the Identification of the 
^i^t'vJP.'^'^'^.cri^^^^^^ itemsv-^pat Is, items' responded to differently by 
rf> successfulj.y and f non-successful subjects, and' then a keying of these 
terns accordtng to whicn alternative, A or B, was chosen by the more 
■.:succpssful subjects.. A critical step In these procedures was the 
.'' . ?";!r'*^^^^^^^^^^ ^"^ unsuccessful subject groups. 

'/.v;'.';^ THesf' Identifications were made by th^ subject's vocational 
^ .counselor and/or a project trained. jnterviewer using the community 
^-.adjustment rating scale developed for this study. The final keying ' 
.- : -sampler-consisted -of a high rated "successful" group of 126 high 

rated subjects .(80, males and {iS females) c>nd a low rated, "unsuccessful" . 
■ 9':oi|P_of:-|23,f high' rated subjects (61 males and 62 females) . Because 

ot differeijc^s in their, FCI. responses, /separate FCI keys were developed 
--for-males_JBd females, . y 

\' :■''■'•'^'..■''W^^^^^^tm selection and keying procedure involved listing the FCI 
Itern response preference (percenti of subjects chosihg A or- B) for all 
m .-.CI- items for high rated subjects and for low rated subiects 
separately by- sex and by geographic samplei . Fr.om this 1 is ting items 
with the largest high-low rated subject differences in response pre- 
. ferences were identified and keyed by'crediting responses chosen more 
often by the high rated sub jects.pl us one and responses chosen more 

; often by^low rated subjects, zero. Because initial FCI iteni scores 
developed:for specific geographic- samples failed to generalise to other 
geographic samples, a further item selection crlterion was- developed ^ 

, which required that the, high- low Item response preferences obtain for 
the total sample of all hi' i rated and, low rated males or females and . 
L^? ^ gecgraphlc. Samples. This projcedure resulted in j- 

. a 30 item male and a 30 item female' ,"Fcr' general Izatipn key. .Correlations 
between the, summative, FCI, scores based on thesfe keys and the community ' 

: «djustmen,t ratings fdr all subjects (including those ^ deleted from the 

/ keying sample) ranged 'between ,65 and .80 for the five aeographic male 
sampler, (median, r = .72);and between .50 and .72 for five females 
spmpl.es (median r = .67). The,;further.. FCI score correlations with the 

, interview ;based siipplementary criteria; indices were -more moderate; . 
median r's for the male and^female sample^ resoect-ively, v/ere ,33 and .52 
for an Employinent History Index. .51 and .43 tor a present Vocational 
Status Index, and ,20 and ,33 for an Independent Living Arrangements" 
Index, The lower correlations for this last index are, in paK, forced 

: by the positive skewness of that index in that relatively few subjects 

■ had achieved independence from parents. . 

^^^^^^^^^ '^^^^^^^ corrrelations suggest a substantive 

i relationship between th^e TCI and the rater's more global judgement of " ^ 
'7 tf'f^.subject's, community adjustment. Considering, these ratings as the 
■principal project criteria of post school adjustment, these FCI-rating 

correlations are interpretable as FCI "validity" coefficients. These 
>■ validity coefficients support the project goal in developing an 

objective, easily administered, across-sample test of coimiunity adjustment. 

■ Some reduction of these validity coefficients' for other samples, 
hov/eyer, is, to be expected in that these initial FCI - rating correlations 

.were based on samples which included the keying subjects. FCI data 
from the Fol low-Up sample of high schooV students provided an estimate of 
this shrinkage. FCI scores based on the 30 item generalization key were 
computed for SO male and 56 female follow-up subjects for both their first 

'•."i;!";- _ ■ . ' 
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.:^Pi^'^M£9^ ^(it^^nistratUnsl and correlated with thP -nhiprf c ,■ ^ • 

ratings andiwHh supplementary interview cX^o^ mLsu^ps Th "^^^""^^^ 
. :SUpplementaryFbr;iter;ia.^^1nck a present Vorn^nar^t.^n. ^nl^ ^ 
- Job Movefnent tridex-sunmarlzing chants in the^uWect's lb oJ Si^ L^/T 

^^ subject ^ fr6e ?.w cJr?e^ ^" ^"^^"9 the 

.^iu""? I ^ iTor the males and> females, resopctlvpiv^ * 
the -intervierffi}* rafinn.: iq ^^a 07 ^ respecxive y; .4b and .54 for 
28 anJ"^^^ Jli rS ; . '^^ ^or the V6cational Status index 

^eLihini^H?^^ use-of. Leisure Time Index, and near zero for the* 
r^??nnc^J ^^P- approximate .50^correlations with intervW^r 
niJ??f^-Hf-°"?i/fP^^'^"*^"9 substantial shrinl^agrfroni thf iS?^? 
(inflated) coefficients obtai^ied for the kevina samole arp lf]f? 



five saMes orpo%'^%1ch1or u ts^^i^wU^^he FcVtJsr/rt 
the n»re dlscriminatlng^statenients we?"?i„t?fTi?iJ fh^L 

for b^th sex'^oups!^^ ^ ""''^ statements discriminating equal 'iy 
^ 1 i. j^i" additional a males and 11 females also fP«;tPi i-hic 




report^^^ iscore'. The further Cummu1a4iive- preference 

siore co.rreUfcl'bns vn'th the in hased supplementary criteria^ 

■'indices werft^alsb lower. t ithose for'the FCI scores; niedlan r_^s for the 

(nale'and fe^Sle samnle.^^^^r^ '.20 and .40^for the Eniployment.. 

■ HistoryVifidex, .25 arid ^31 for the Vocational Status Index and .20 and ; . 
■ .21 for%he Living Arranqements Index. Considering that the samples 

on VwH^these correlatio 

-subjects ufeed in' the brefei^ence sc 'pw , 

solffi dents forecast limited neneralizabl 11 ty beyond the keying 
Sample ThtsHack-of general 1t^^^ out by the correlations-^ot— ,- 
ratinos and interview based criteria with CummuTatlye Preference scores 
cdmputed"forVthe male and female sampTes 0 school follow-up V 
subjects.'' Trte correlation between the vCunimulative Preference score^, 
baspd on the 13 month post hiqhschool FCI and interview ratinqs , 
redurad to .38 and .44 for the Male and female sample, respectively.. 
^For'the first administration Cummulatlve Preference scorer = 
" correlations were near zero as were rost Gummulative Preference scorrf 
: correlations with the interview criteria. , ^ 

' The correlations bet\;een the fir^ P'*e- 
fercncfe scores were only .23 fnr^the males and> .17' for the feniales* 
clearly indicating a lack of indtvidual nredlctabilrty of post high, 
school FCl Cuminulative^Preference scores from^thore h"ed mn^high school 
FCI administrations. More generally, the follow-up sample data indicate, 
only v/ea^ relationshlDs betv/een^the FCI Cu 

and the,, comniunity adjustment indices used *in this study. ■ /V 

Independent of the foreqping FCI analyses invol ving cumtMlative ' 
' 'i ten and oreference scores, several examinations- were. rnade ot tne 

chanqesMir the- mil dly : retarded ycwng adults ' FCi responses, and concon- ^ 
^mittlnvknges in his or Jieremi^oy^^^^ 

■Sinq the la nionthr post high schnal.porloL .The fi rst ^examination 
involved extensive comnari sons of first and tourth administration -s^^^. . 
individual statenieht preference scorei.^ S f°rthl"- 
tional data (just reported .indicattng poor .^est-retest stability for^the, 
rtf cinrluTatlJe Preference'scores, -the 1^d#idual: statement Preference 
scores analyses' revedled cons1dewb1e*;r^peatJbi^ 
these statement scores remaining identical over the IB f n^^^Pe^ 
Vthah one in twelve of the jnd;lv^ changing as much 

'as^two score points.,^ " ' - ^ 'V''' , ' = " / 



■ • The otfferFCI-chanoe examinations involved su 
low rated. subjects and of smaller cohorts of f Wect^#o had cl |rl^^ 
chanqeri'their vocational- or living arrangement PJ^ems during_the.yei^r 
- and a half post 'school period., Tor both examinations, tje .analyses 
consisted of comnarlsons of moan preference scqres^madB^by^tJe same , 
subjects over the 18= month period. ^Ghanges (signif leant jt t^^ 
level , of confidence) occurred for about a third of f e male^state^^^^ 
. : and ftfr'over half of. the ferriale. statements. Some of the genera it « to . 

be drawn from, the: data, are that the: follow-up subjects. particuU^ 
. v...^-the females., tended to increase their choice .of self assertive. or _ 
' : - fridivlduaf centered statements while decreasing >: pct^on of some 
■ . • of the al truistic or other-nftrson centered statemonts . Most ot cne. 

larir channel for males centered around t f .statements, relating^^. 

. . Ifwo^k attitudes. It should'be noted,, however, ^hat some of thesyhanges 
r,:. are interJfe Iv relative, 1 .e., the . mi red comparison Procedure .^uires^ 
^ ■ :|hat .if one statement 1s,choson.more ^ften, other .statements are cnosen 
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.' In most instances changes' in nean preference scores were in the 
same direction for both males and-..f'imale&\and for both tSe-high rated 
(more successful) subjects and for the low .rated (less successful) ' 
subjects. This latter general . lack of differences indicates that the- 
obtained changes are less related to the differences in sutiiec'ts' " 
^ composite of post high school activities arid accomplishment's rnd 
perhaps more to general "maturatlonaV experiences which, to\a large 
extent, are comncn to many of our more successful and less successful • 
young adults. ^ - , - \ • • 

' Examination of . the pre.ference score data for the smallerXamnles 
of subjeots identified as making identifiable changes In either ^tfieir 
employment or Hying arrangementsr on the other hand, revealed even 
fewer significant, changes. c-To ascroibe this reduptidn to reduced sample 
sms-and the requirement" of larger mean differences for significaWe 
is a weak counter to , the expectation that refined samples (i.e.. Inclusion ' 
, of only subjects reporting chariges in their vocational or 1 ivirg- arrangements 
status) would, accentuate ps^efer^ce score changes related to the san^ple 
selection variables: Few ^uch relations hips were found. No patterns of 
several statements changing differently for the succeeUinn as for the, 
non-5ucceed1ng .group 1s\apparent. Significance aside, for most statements, 
changes M-e in t-he same direction' for both sexes and -for both succeeding 
arid non-^cceeding groups and failed to support expectation of concommittance 
of changing FCI ^preference scores and changing vocational .or living • 
firrangement s,tatus, - . , ' 



D. Conclusions i The rGsearc!) described In. this report ms inltjated 
as a test development research iiroject focussing on the mensurenient of 
corifnunlty adjjjstnient qf mildly rot#ded young adults. The major 'project 
tasfeyms'the developments keying and validation, of a paired comparVsQn 
Fn?icid 'Choice 'Self Report Inventory (FCI)^ to tin's 

pbpUlatlon; Subordinate tasks Included 1} development of a comunlty 
adjustment rating scale/ for vocational counselor and/or fntervlev/er 
;use^ and^Z) the 1nterv1evfing of an multistate post school sample of : ; ' 
mildly retarded young adults living in their communities and of \ 
folXow-up^s retarded high school students preparing 

to le|ve sphooU These intervtev/s, repeated at six nonth intervals and , 
covering an 13 month nost high school period, provided descriptions g»f 
the vocatioM^ e^,p'';^iences and expectations and of the social living' 

erivironments of the mildly retarded persons during thtiir _first^ 

months after h-lyh school, /■ / : , 

* . ' ^ ■ \^ ^ ^ • 

The broad based .Imperative guiding project conceptualisation and 
ekecution was that it extend Improved knov/ledqe and understandlnns of the 
adjustnients of mildly retarded young adults in Our society. The 
development of more Effective soclotal resnonses. (such as trainingi 
counseling 5 etl;^^ fan. retarded persons for maxim&l careers 

as adults requirei^hls and can only succeed In proportion to our 
understanding of trte probl en. ^ * 

The preceding portions of this section have summarized project ' 
activities and reported the results of analyses of project-generated 
daCaXjThe remainder of this section presents some general conclusions 
regarding the project measurement tas^k and the status of young, mildly 
retarded adults fpllov/ed by reconiriiendations drawn from the project- 
findings. 4^ . . ' " ^ 



1. The abnity of fttldly mentally r&tafded person to coninfehend and 
™~-fol4ov/ the" F&l -tatk tn'Stfuctions w Tv^o FCI scoring 

proeeduri& were deyal oped, the firlt based on reSROnses^to Mlact^ - 
: FCI ItemSf the saeond based bh;p f or " FCI statemenjEs . Scoring 

-\ r kei^s for both procedures were cJeveloped eitip1ricany,^us1ng ^Plve 
cjeographical iy dlipersecr samples of clearly successful "arid 
loss succossfaVrnlldlx^^^^ Oiit of school an ayeraqe 

/of ^^hree yearrr Siepa^^ate v/ere developed for males and 

females. One to tv/o v/eek re^test correlations for these scores ranged 
from .70 to the mid .80's/ The correlations of the cummulatlve i tern 
- scores for the five post hi nh school samplM^ 

criminating Itip) with couriselor/intervlev/er^^c^ adjustoient 
ratlnos used as the principle criteria v/ere- around , JO for both sex 
groups. Similar validity coefficieirts for the cumiiulatiye preference 
scorg v/era genprally lower v/ith a median r of 

of t^ese keys using similar criteria for the follow-up samnles of former 
special class (educably retarded) ffiflh school stu4fints y lei ded correlations 

, around * GO for the item scores and aroitfid ,40 for the preference scores. 
Considerably lower criterion correlations v/ere obtaihed for both FCI 
k^s based on earlier s bafore-leaving-high school , FCI administrations. 

^ I'he median correlations *betv/een the 1n*h1gh school and 18 mpnth later - 
FCI scores v/ere .39 for the item keys and' only .20 fbir the f)ref erenca : 
— ^sco re-R ay sv^ljere"^'^ retert ■•new re1"at i^ns^i 1 1 ifiii t Dd\ i nd 1 v 1 du a 1 

'^pred1ctab1l1ty''of posr high school FCI scores from the high school FCI 
responses, . ■ . ^ ' 

Of the two FCI scoring procedures, the Item score Is consisteritly 
superior in terp of relationships withtHeratIng criterion. This same 
adyantage held for correlations with supplementary Intervie*^^ based 
indices of community adjustment. The less promising validity data 

, for the cunmiulatTve preference score was unexpected s^i^^ earlier 
'examination of individual statement praferanct, scores had reyealed brth 
considerable score stability and ^ promising. relationships with the rating - 
criteria. Considerations of this cummulative score suggest problems in its 

. dependence on too few (17-18) individual statement scpres, (each score 
offering a contribytion of from +5 to -5)and in the factorial ly complex 
relationships amonCthes^e statement scdres. 

/ On the other hand ^ th e hinher acrosS"Sampl e general ity, of the FCI 
~"^Tt¥ri scol^~ coeff i cients , the "more modera te cross val 1 da ti on 

shr^lnkagi of these item scores and their more substantive no ^latlons 
with supplementary criteria, together support the TCI Item score as more 
_____brbadlj^related^to=the-^0 of post 

high school mildly retarded adults i More ^g^^ 
r qoefflctents support the project goaT of developing :an objr ^ ve^ easily 
administered across-sample test of cotaunlty adjustments EbyVnia ting the 
proportion of "reliable" variance of the ratings at about .70, the obtained 
.50 validity coefficients are accounting for around half of the reliable 




criterion yarlance. The FCI item score relationships v/ith the supple* 
mentary. intGrvisw (iata sugyest that improved multiple criterion validity 
.^aemcients are clearly ;poss lh1e', ■ However, these aro^not reconimended 
wrthput further cross validation in view of the considerable "shrinkaye" 
Inherent 1n such combinational procedures. 



2« But beyond the imrnedlate strennthS and weaknesses of the particular 
FCT score davel oped by the projectp or for that matteri the content of * 
the total FCI I, a conclusion to he drawn from the project effort is that 
the nieasurenient procedures used have denionstrated v/orkability for the 
subject ponulatlon. More narticularly, the varinus FCI analyses of 
involv1n(i perfect resnonsG patterns and stability of individual preference 
scares, establish that Ahe task of choosing one of tv/o self description 
statertents presented in a Daired comparison format is clearly nianaqeable 
by .mildly: rGtarded adults and can be used v/ith these persons to obtain 
direct, reliable and^r^levant data renardlng these persons^ behaviors, 
attitudes, values and beliefs. EKpansions into content more Imniodlately 
relevant to "self concent", "role perception", "aspiration",, even to 
•'moral. Judgrients", v/ould not be too removed from the present fCTs 
focus on perspnar areas such as "values for.aQo^Jife" aiid 
of others' success," Traditionally, "personality" related variables 
requirinn self report an4 judgnient have been difficult to directly 
(or Indirectly) measure, particularly In lower ability pMulationSc ^ 
Rc1iabtl|ty lias typically been lov/- validity findings havk been enuivocaU 
The pair ad comparison procedures used in t|ie current study demonstrates that 
the difficulty is limited more to the pranaratlon of appropriate 
(relevant) and understandable content statements than to the subject's 
response llriitations or task capabilities. 



3, Earlier' sections of the report have described the post high school 
experioiices and current status of nildly retarded persons 1n terms of 
their reported vocational and social acti#ties and their expectations 
for the future* The. contrasts h«tv/eon .our most successful younq parsons 
and our leas t^ successful are probably as large as that of nibs t young, 
nbn^retardedi non-college bound, post high school populatiohs. As many 
as a third of ^ our subjects, were achieving vocational and social ■ 
successAis.^ Ti^ 

nionts; \/ere ho longer 11 v1nn with their parents, and reported reasonably 
active iBlsure tinm involvoiTOnts^^^w^ third 
of them v/ire married p Ami tlien there v/as a niiddle third who were / 
margrnaT or erratic In their successos; they were more typically 
unemployed, nearl,y all living at iiome, dependent on their families ^and 
had limited leisure tine activities. And finally, there v/as a lo\/er 
third who v/ere dol ng very poor! y * Some of these fall ures "appeared to 
be e^nlol ted vocationany" (earning far belo\/^subs 1 stance in noptralnlng* , 
no-future jobs); most others were chronically unemployed. Most of this 
thi'ird group v^ere living in exremely restrictive social environments. 



Many of Jhe- iniddle third subjects",, but particularly those in the 
lower third, appeared to have little promise for positive channe. In 
fact, -the successive interview data for these latter subjecti suqgests 
reduced pronnse^ dependent, marglnany social 1z1ng persons becoming more 
^^ependent, mord solitary. ^ , - 

^"^c. ■ /\v \ I . ' ■ ■ , . 

Apart from these extensive within-sample differences, thp interview 
data was especTaHyjjnequi vocal in revealing the pervasive importance 
of employment. Not onTy^dld "having a ,job" provide the necessary money " 
tor. gaining independence frorti parental management and control, for 
spending on leisure activities, for providing tpansportation, but having a 
job also provided a socialization settingi for most employed subjects 
\ It was their major, if not the only, source of making new acquaintances 
( and friends, for meeting people. Just as employment affords entry to 
.,\a possible spiral- of social growth opportunities, failure to obtain 
employment precipitates a corresponding negative spiral. The coimiunity 
ijdjustment rating data bears this out in that only rarely did a subject 
Simultaneously receive a high vocational achievement classification and 
,^ low socialization classification, or vice versa; 




. 4. Another distinctive generality to be drawn from the interview data is 
the importance of the family^ role in fostering personal responsibility, 
initiative and independence in the retarded family member. This importance 
continued to surface through ^ur S's recount and explanation of his post 
school experiences even though no direct questinns enquiries regarding other 
person's Influences were asked In the interview* - Thosesubjects who were 
succeeding, vocationally^ socially, or both, more often seemed to have, 
families who take. an active interest in encouraging independent dfevelopment, 
and who reinforce achievements in these areas. There seems to be a willing- 
ness 1n such a family to encourage the retarded member to m^ke many of his 
own decisions regarding looking for work, spending money * obtaining training, 
and making friends. Reasonable limits regarding us^e of shared space, family 
. responsibilities, hours, and activities seem to be clearly established by 
both the retarded member and the rest. of the family* Nor do these families . 
appear to pressure a retarded member to do more th'an'he is capable of doing 
with a chance of sircceedlng; 

In contrast, subjects who are not succeeding seemed to have a less 
favorable family environment. One rather common feature is the tendency 
to discourage the retarded menter from making decision^ about his own activi- 
ties, spending^ and employmeht, accompanied by very\restrintive limits 
regardi ng outsi de acti vities and friendships . Another type of problem seerm 
to Involve a kind of Indifference toward the retarded member's lack of 
achievement* Possibly, the family does not know what to do about the situation, 
A type of apathy seems to prevail and a certain stagnation of the retarded 
member's life is apparent in varying degrees, ^ . v 

Another difference between our succeeding and non-sffcceeding subjects 
reflects differences in their personaV approach to employment and to getting 
along with other persons. Our succeeding Individuals tend not to rely on ^ 
agencies ;uch as High School Work Placement or Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Rather^ tht7 take considerable personal Initiative 1n finding training or 
. employment opportunities. They seefh to have a greater reservoir of self- 
confidence, to be more willing to risk"be1ng. rebuffed, 

■..._„" ^ ■■ - 

It is apparent that both school and family have played a role 1n the 
development and maintenance of such personal .initiative and responsibility as 
is demonstrated by our succeeding individuals. When schooling ends for the 
retarded individual the family must be prepared to continue reinforcing adaptivi 
; patterns of res pons ibnity, independence and initiative. Many families 
appear to be woefully ill -^prepa red to do so, and in facts explicitly or im- 
plicitly seem to encourage the development and mairitenance of riialadaptive 
patterns of social and community adjustment. 



References to the supporting and nonsupporting behaviors of their parents 
.were voluntary, that is* it was not asked what did your parents do or say, 
but why did you do or riot do thus and such. The general descriptions of 
"family role" offered here are based both on direct and indirect subject 
references to thefr famil/- and/or interviewer observation whera a famlTy 
member was present. ^ ■ ^ 
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Many, families are ill prepared to acquaint their retarded member with 
vocational and social opportunities available after high school.' It seems 
apparent that the end of high Ichool for these persons does not consist of 
an_open door into either social or vocational independence.- An environment 
Which fosters optimum adjustment needs to continue after this period,. 

k '^.u °" J4"'°r® Seneral note, the .criterion problem remains a lim1tati*on to ' 
nShS^fn i^*- ""F^r'"®"* validity studies. Community adjustment is an 
umoreiia for a host of behaviors variously Wiighted by different arbiters for 
different subject populations in different environments. Continued efforts 
to coalesa this host into- a unitary index, while serving the reductionist 
needs of the researcher or of the field worker who 1s required to account his/he 
Clients (cases) as successes or failures should he recoanized for their pur- 
poses and Tor their nonveridicality with the "real" world. The aurora of 
parsmony should not enforce the needs of particular Interest groups upon 
colleagues with a broader responsibility tward thair clients' welfare. 
Reverence for the particular (foV the parts which resist addition to the whole) 
IS as needed for describing and understanding the development and maintenance of 
community adjustment behaviors as it is for designing client- responsive 
rehabilitation prograrTB. " , 

Reconmendatlons: Field worjters and researchers concerned with the mildly 
retarded aduTtTare in agreement regarding the criticalimportarice of social 
and personality variables for the" post school community adjustments of this ■ 
population. A major problem limiting research and remedial response and treat- 
ment development and evaluation has been^the intractibil ity of these variables 
particularly in regard to their measurement. 

The self- report FCI measurement procedures examined in this project 
support a more optimistic conclusion regarding this problem. 'Granting the 
importanee of social-personality variables for Gomnunity adjustment, it is 
recommended that the FCI procedures be extended to measurement of specific * 
personality constructs believed to be directly related to adjustment variables, 
particularly to those variables believed responsive to treatment. These " 
beliefs (assumptions) need direct test1n| and verification. 1 The demonstrated ■ 
abi.ity of mildly retarded adults to respond to the FCI Instructions 'suggests 
the potential usefulness of thir measuring .procedure for this testing and 
verification. ^ 



Though the FCI item scores (and to a . lesser extent, the statement preference 
scores) developed m this project have demonstrated retest reliability inter- ^ 
sample generality and cross-sample validity, the omnibus content of the FCI pre- 
cludes the Identifying of more specific relationships between criterion measures 
and particular variables of theoretic or practical interest measures 



Tho\jgh KCI J tem^^^ keys based on differences between F€I 

r res pons et\ made by high and low criterion groups, were satisfactorily developed, 
the interview (and^FCl) data revealed a larger nurter of experiences, attitudes^ 
beliefs and expectations shared by both the clearly successful and the, clearly 
unsuccessful young persons In our study. More generally , the project data 
suggest 1 1 ml ted self determination of community;; Sidjustment; few 'if any of our 
subjects achieve success or fail on their own. Our subjects alrost universally 
rejected ^^circumstance" or "luck" as the "Giver" of their success or failure* 
Neither did tijey attribute their achievements or failures to other persons; 
only rarely did they refer to possible benefactors (in Edgerton's sense; 1967) 
or to malef actors. At the same time the interview data suggested the importaoce 
of the family's role in fostering personal responsibi lity , initiative and 
independence "or Our succeeding subjects and the revenie, disceuraging these 
same personal attributes for our non-succeeding subjects. 

Our own interpretauion is that a system of support and/or nonsupport 
activities, encpuragements, directions * and denials maintained by family 
or other central person groups, is operating to guidi, reinforce^ restrain 
or limit ^he mildly retarded young person's post school behaviors and goals.. 
This "support" system is so much an accepted part of our subject's environ- 
ment and is so pervasive to his/her living that 1t may hardly be recognized 
by him/heri This interpretation ^ though derived from Interview data^ Is 
surmize and requires confirmation or denial. Should it be confirmed^ the 
support sys. tern {family) would properly become a focus for improving our subject's 
prospiects^for 'successful cormunity adjustment. • . ^ 
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APPENDIX A , : ■ 

, ■ " ■ ■ ■ . - ■ ' . ■■■ 

' - INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF TME FORCED CHOICE SELF DESCRIPTION INVENTORY 



The Forcgd Choice Self Description Invehtory (FCI) consists of 180 
Itims each typed on a 3 x 5 cafd. The.cafds are In^a fixed order and are 
mounted on fetfo large rings so that one card may be exposed at a time. The 
first card Is an Instruction card to be read> verbgt1ni to the subject. 
Additional "ranlnder" cards will be found between sets of IteraT The last 
two sets of Items require sTightly different Instructions. You will find 
that these IteirB are preceded by a special Instruction card to be read 
. verbatim to the suo.lest^ 



The 180 FC I Items were prepared from J2 statements organized 'into six 
groupings o>* sets, 12 statCTtents dealing with the subject's :"soc1al 
orientation and conduct", 12 statements dealing with his "self or personal 
care', 12 statements dealing with "managliig money", 18 statenents deal In 
With "work orientation", 12 statanents dealing with "valijes and goals" an 
six statements dealing with '^success orientation:'. These sets of 12 statements 
were d1v1de;d Into two subsets of six statements each and for each' ' 
subset 15 Items were formed by pairing each of the sixistatefflents with trte 
other five. The Sit of 18 statemen was divided into three subsets of 
six statements each and for each of these three subsets 15 il^ems were formed 
hyvpairing each of the six statements with the; ethe^ \ 
of six statements formed an additional set of 15 Itemff^ . ■ 

In structions foir Admlnstration [^^^^^ r ' , 

For the FCI adminlstr^ and the subject should be seated 

side by side. The dards should be in slear view so that the subject 
can see each item as the examiner reads them aloud. After telling the subject 
,the general nature of the test, namely, that he will be asked to choose 
between ttijfigs which he might do or believe in, and that he will find 
that all statements are repeated five times with diffarent statements, the 
examiner begins by raading sloud the instructions on the first card, stressing 
the Tast sentence which acknowledges that "both might be like you, "but the 
subject s job is to "choose the one that is ^t like you". Then proceed 
to the first item, reading it clearly and in a relatively even tone to ' 

ayoTd any Influence on the subject's choice by intonation. „Call the 

Jl^^^^l^^^^^^^^ ^'^^^'^^ SKon^ om reading the word 

OR.. If the subject seems uncertain, encourage a reply by asking, "WhicSi do 
you choose, A or B?" Proceed through the items? In the exact order they have 
been arragned on the rings. Do not skip any. /You will find that the 
general societal" set (Items 1-30) is first, the "self cart" set (items 
Sl-60) second, the- "handling of money" set (Itfera 61-90) third, the "work 
?d^?M^^""^®* ^1"135) fourth, the "values and goals" set (items 

136-165) fifty, and the ''sucess orientation" set (itero 166-180) last. 



? 4*^4 -^If*¥' f ^ '"^""te break Is reaonmandid * 
«!* n^'^-"I-E3 Fff ?»*l"i^ntat1on'Vset. Suggest that the %ubject 
Ifp ■JSH4t4r^!i^r Introduce the set on "wd?k orientation 

. the additional Instructions are provided. A card contatoing these ' 
S^f^f^*"^? W 'asts^ on "values and goals 'find "success 
|rten^1on havf thelp^n InsthJrt^ vaw from the others. 

^Remembe^ to read the tteire In ti&h pair everily and clearlyr pausing after 
T- % thatjyour subject prefers mMhis own, reading. 

Tills is qufte alr1gh| so long as^ he reads^^ the wordsaloud. 

^swers are to be recorded on a Itwo-cholce (true^lse)' IBM answfV' 
sheet.^ TTie, subject's Identification nuniber will appear In the upper 
right hand^cornen. Record the subject's 'choices by blackening the space 
marked T if he chooses A, and F if he chooses B. Use a soft pencil . 

^TRPORTANT: MAKE SURE YOU TURN THE CARDS ONE AT A TIME . . ' 

JLPyjS °P SET CHECK TO SEE IF THE NUMBER OF THE LAST 
PARD CORRESPONDS TO THE ITEM NO. ON THE tBM AN-^WER SHEET. 

(If not, you will need to readfninlster that subset of Items) % 

Record any departure from these 1ns tructlonsi 



^ APPENDIX .B 

• GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE USED FOR 

THE FOURTH! INTERVIEW OF COf^lUMITY ADJUSTMENT FOLLOW-UP SAf4PLE 
OF FOW^R SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



(Note: Neither the Forced Choice Inventory Items admlnlsterfi to S's after 
questions 3.3, 56, and 79 from 3x5 cards assembled on permanent 
, rings, nor the paired conpaHson Items dealing with "reasons for 
having one's own place" aftej* item 67 and "rfasons for popularity" 
also on 3 X 5 cards are Included In this Appendix due to difficulty 
in reproducing.) « ' , 
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tlfJfff^'S^^ose of the GIQ 1s to track the post school living experiences of 
■tiltseTjMt indiMiduals over a two year period of time. It is specifically directed 
^ii||cwapd.Work>experience, vocational expectations, social living expectations, 
i^isoclallzatlori'i^^ and goal achievement, and budgeting and knowledge of 

NT-';™^fi"j^8?r^'^«^ of living directly relevant to the comnunity adjustment of 
".^>:;tneM.su^^ To adequately gather information, concerning these areas of 

>11vihg,^ the intervlewerimust make maximum use of this- questionnaire and .follow 

its Instructions precisely. To this end, he or she must understand the importanc 

of: -''- ■) ■■ 

A. Rapport ■ 
j B. Vtrbatim Questions vs Probes. 

El abqrat 1 on _of : Job Duties: Shel tered Employment , ' 

D. Interviewer Judgments, 

E. Interviewer Comments: Subject Comfort and Extent of Probing 

F. Responses from Prior Interviews 

• G. Circling Responses i 

, » A. Rapport ^ - . . | 

Since the questionnaire comes first in the interview scheduli, this Is a most 
Important time for you. and the subject— you are getting to know one another and 
you should have established a rapport before proceeding with the rest of the 
Interview. A friendly, relaxed relationship will help Insure the subject's 
willingness to participate In future Interviews. If at all possible, (without 
creating an uncomfortable s1tuatiof:'r, try to interview the subject out of 
hearing distance of others (family msmbers, etc.).' ' 

B. Verbatim Questions vs Probes 

If at all. possible, ask verb«tim= those questions thai art in caps and braekttid 
with quotation marks on the General Information Questionnaire forni. If any 
question is Inappropriate for a particular si tuatloh, record on the GIQ form the 
words you substituted. In sqiib Instance, however,/ the Interviewer may have to 
go beyond the question as written, either to confl'rm a piece of Information or 
to obtain more information. An. example of a confirmation probe jsi "ARE YOU 
SAYING THAT YOU REALLY l^ANT TO MOVE OUT?" An'e^mple of a proble to obtain more 
|;S,lnformat10n is: *'CAN JOU TELL .^1E MORE ABOUT THAT?". This latter probe Is non- 
L' ffldlreetive and should be used when you don't wan't specifically to .lead the. S. 
'an some instances (i.e., 20, 21 , 28, 32, and ^?) you are specifically requested 
to use non-directive probes. . On these occasions do not. offer the subject ■ 
specific, examples (i.e., voc. rehab., newspai^er). ln"Wier Instances, you nay / 
wifind It necessary to. use a non^directi ve; pro^e even though there Is no specific / 

direction to do so. Please remen^er, whenever you use a probe that is not 
... specifically called for by the directions, note (on the interview form) the / 
.■;.questions ydu ask. This will help, us better understand each particular interview 
:;:as well as provide feedback with which to improve the Interview format. 
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C* Elaboration of Job Duties: Sheltered Emploj^menti (Item 13 and 33c) 

To more fully understand a subject's job. It's neeessiry to^ know what things 
He/she docs on the job * Since the subjects w1 11 1 not usual ly elaborate thei r 
job duties unless asked, questions 13 and 33e^ are directed tbwlird thi^ end; , 
However, even with these questi ons,-^he^1nterv1 ewer must be ^prepared to probe 
for specifics (e.g., "CAN YOU TELL ME MORE?" "DO, YOU DO ANYTHING ELSE?") ... 

One of the specific bits of information that Interests us is whether the S 
works In £ sheltered situation^ A sheltered situation is one which depnds 
less of the worker than a non-sheltiired situation.- The amount of supervision 
Is.typlcany very high si rice the employeis are handicapped. Some wjb 11 -known 
eKainples of ^sheltered workshops are Goodwill i St. Vincent de Paul, Arcraft, , 
etc. r otKir sheltirad Workshops ar^ not as we known ;as tKise. 



\% is important for us to know whether a subject's ernplpi^yent Is sheltered. 
The interviewer should find this out ,1 f ^ possl bl e. : However^ , NEVIER ask . the 
_aubject^^^his/ defensive and hurt 

whatever rapport you have established. 

Item 13 dealing with the subject- s present job (if any) and item 33c dealing 
with prior, jobs (If any) Include the question "Sheltered?" Yes No. If the 
interviewer Is certain that the Job is sheltered (or not), circle the appropriate 
choice. Otherwise^ leave It blank., 

, D. Intervl wer Judgmints 

In addition to the Informational, items which naad to be completed by the Inter- 
viewer on the basis of subject responses, there are five" Items on the GIQ 
requiring your Judgmental response. These are: . 

Itims 15, 33d "HOW DOES YOUR SUPERVISOR (OR BOSS) TREAT YOU?*' 

..■ , ■ Items 16, 33e "HOW DO PEOPLE -YOU WORK WITH TREAT YOU?" 

I Items '2T, 29 - UNDERSTANDING OF CONCEPT OF JOB BENEFITS 
Item 54 ifrTITUDE TOWARD LIVING S 

Item 60 ; "HOW DO YOU LIKE THE WAY YOU SPEND YOUR FREE TIME?"' N. 

Each of these items requires ynur asking the subject the question as worded on 
thsiquestionnalre and then circling either "POSITIVE," "NEUTRAL." or "NEGATIVE,".' 
(abbreviated /'POS," "NEUT," and v'/NEG," on the GIQ) according to the subject's 
response. Confirmatory probing, and/or non-directive probing is permissible^ 
here! if the subject's response is either too ambiguous to classify or clearly 
InconHstent With oth# statements made to you. ■ \ 
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The (following are examples oj possible subject responses interpreted as "POSITIVE," 
"NEUTRAL," or "NEG|TtVE'( as a guide for your own judgment. . 

"POS" responses : ' » 

"She's just great , we get along wel 1 together. '^Good. " "Fine. " " I 'm 
happy about it." ■ , ^ • 
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:r;;-"Nqt bad/* ^'Alright.'* "O.K., I guess." "Somttmes good and sometimes 
: bad," 

v, "NEG" responses : ^ - 

"He pushes even when Tm doing the best I can.** "They keep after 
. me and expect too much," "We are always fighting." "We never get along." 

However, it is important to pay attention to both verbal and non-verbal cues 
when evaluating satisfaction. For example, a person may say "fine." If this 
were said with enthusiasm, 1,e,j "Fine!" "Just fine!" etc., then "POS" would 
be scored. However, If it were said with hesitation, lack of conviction, or 
little feeling, "NEUT'* would be scored. In adH.ition, it is possible, islthough 
not likely, that someone would say "fine" but acconpany it with snger or Irritation, 
.indicating the Incongruity of verbal, and non-verbal cue i or unhappiness with 
the iituition. In this case, the Interviewer should probe further. When there 
Is uncertainty on the part of the Interviewer as to how to rate the risponses 
further probing Is necessary, ^ 

E, I nterviewer Comments: Subject Comfort and Extent of Probing 

At the^ end of each section Is a place for interviewer cormients. The project 
is particularly Interested In finding put (1 ) how comfortable the subject Is 
In responding to the questions Irt :each s^pction and (2) the arrfeunt -pf probing 
required to elicit the responses in each section. Clues to the subject's 
comfort can N found 1n the ease with which he/she answers each question, 
whether or hot he/she shifts around In the seatv refuses to answer questions , 
ate. if, on thi basis of such cues, the interviewer judges the S to have been 
uncomfortable In responding to the questions 1n a particular situation t he/she 
should indfcate this by filling In the appropriate information after "If 
subject seemed uncomfortable, specify. " Similarly, if the IntirvfiWiar has 
to do pxtenslve probing In any particular situation ,hi^^ 
this by filling in appropriate information after "If subject required extensive 
probing, specify," . . ' \ 

in addition to the above* the interviewer should record any Information which 
will help clarify or document responses ta the Items In that section. For 
instanctv pressure from other family members unavpidably present during the ;^ 
interview should be noted. rY^^ from standard 

procedure (e.g., additional probing etc.). 

F. Responses from Prior Interview 

Some Ittmi will refer back to Information obtained during the prior interview. 
For Instance! Itim 8 deals with the S's occupation at tht time of the prior- 
Interview, If thp Si was working, h1i job wm be flllid In (e,g^, S was working 
before as a janitor) . Other Items which will be filled jn are 22, 47, 48, 62, 
71a & bi antf^. In contrast, some Items (54, 60, 68) will have an alternative 
circled. For example, item 64 dealing with the S's previous attitude toward 
his living situation has three alternatives: PCS NEUT -NEG. One qf these will ^ 
be circled to provide the intarvi ewer with information as to how the S felt 
about his living situation at the time of the last interview* Finally, If a 
particular item does not apply to an S, "omit" will be written acorss this Item 
and the 1nterv1.ywer will then skip this item for that subject. , - 
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6.' Circling Responses 



Many Items will have|"Yes" .or "No" alternatives (e.g;(( item 8 "ARE YOU WORKING? 
Yes No). Other items will have irore than two al tefnati ves . For instance, 
item 15: ''HOW DOES YOUR SUPERVISOR (OR BOSS) TREAT YOU?" POS NEUT NEG has -" 
three alternatives. lAt all times, unless dtherwise dtrected , circle only one 
response. Specific exceptions to this latter direction are items 32a & b, 56,' 
61. 69, 70, and 74. , " 
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li.. ■ GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

;>■-'>■.■•, 

.: MAINTENANCE 

' 1. Subject Nuniber . - 

2. Full Name ' - - ' : 

, First" ; ""RTHHTe ] Qst 

3. Interviewer ' . 

4. Date ^ 

5. • Age . ■ ^ 

Birthdate . ' 

6. Home Address , '. . , 

Street and Number ' '■ ' '• 

' City State Zip Code ' 

7. Home Phone Nunfcei* ( ) 

'. '■ Arta Code 

WORK SITUA TION . ' . ■ " / . 

■ - . . ■ : : ' ■ ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ' ■ . ^ . , ■ ...,...;■->..-. , - 

8. "ARE you WORKING?" Yer No S was not working bef ere a 

If S was working before and If S was not working before and , 

a. Is worklTig now go to 9-21 ' a. Is working now go to 13-21. 

^' II D£t working now go to 22-32 b. _Is not working now go to 26- 32 

ASK QUESTIONS 9-21 ONLY OF SUBJECTS WHO ARE CPRRENTLY EMPLOYED 

-9. ARE YOU STILL WORKING^AT THE SAME PLACE YOU WERE WHEN WE INTERVIEWED YOU LAST 
SPRING?" Yes No , • 

^ If "Yes" go to 13. If "No" go to 10. 

10. "CAN YOU TELL ME WHY YOU LEFT?" _ ' ' ' 



11. . "HOW LONG AGO DID YOU LEAVE?" . ' 

12. ^ "HOW LONG HAVE, YOU HAD YOUR PRESENT JOB?" 141 



^$:B'^&M^iyhf![:t.. 4th 'Aclminis1:ratibn' 

, . page 2 

BW^uldl "n'c'f ^'^^'^ for specifics; See ^ 

'^SSSiW^ii^B-i^^^. Sheltered: Yes No ' . ' 

fl^lflilttil^ YOU WORK?" _ 



15. "HOW DOES YOUR SUPERVISOR (OR BOSS) TREAT YOU?" POS NEUT NEC 

16. "HOW 00 PEOPLE YOU WORK WITH TREAT YOU?" . POS NEUT NEC 

17. "HOW DID YOU GET YOUR JOB?" 

Self Voc Rehab Friends . Other fSDecifvl 

Newspaper Job Agency Relatives upeciryj _ 

18. "HOM WElii DO YOU LIKE- YOUR JOB?" 

Very v/ell o.k. pon't Hkte it , Other (Specify) _____ 
19-, "IS THIS THE KIND OF JOB YOU'D LIKE TO HAVE FOR THE NEXT YEAR OR TWO?" 

Yes No, Don't Know \^ 
20, "IS THERE ANYTHINfi YOU DOr, i LIKE ABOUT YOUR JOB?" \, Yei No 

(Specify; Use Non-directive Probe) \ 



M. S understands s partially - , s doesn't under- 

. , understands concept , stand concept 

Interviewer Cormient 21 r 



GO TO ITEM 30 



,ASK 22-29 ONLY OF SUBJECTS WHO ARE CURRENTLY UNEMPLOYED 
2|. "WHEN WE LAST TALKED. YOU WERE WORKINfi AS A 

"CAN YOU TELL ME WHAT HAPPENED?" _' 
23. "WHEN DID YOU LEAVE YOUl^ JOB?" ' 



24. . "HOW DID YOUR SUPERVISOR (OR BOSS) TREAT .YOU?" 



4tf» 



^^^^^^^ YOU WORKED WITH TREAT YOU?" 
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AdmfhistrStjoh 



. :;^'26. "ARE^ VOU LOOKING FOR A JOB?" Yes No 

:;C 2?. If-Yes: "WHAT KIND OF A JOB ARE YOU LOOKING TOR?" 



28, "WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT FINDING- ONE?" (Use a non-directive ^robe if necessary. 



Self Voc Rehab 

News^paper Job Agency 



Friends 
Relatives 



Other (Specify) 



hlVlii^^^^. ^'"^^ BENEFITS WOULD YOU LIKE TO RECEIVE?" 

(Use indirect. probe to ascertain S's concept of "binffi.ts.;f 



S understands concept S partially 

understands concept 

Interviewer Comment 29; 



S doesn't /Understand 
concept / 



/ 



/ 



GO TO ITEM 30 



"HAVE YOU THOUGHT ABOUT GEHING MORE JOB TRAINING^" 
^' nOf gp to 32b . / ■ 



Yes -No 



31. If yes: 



"WHAT KINO OF JOB TRAIflING?" 



/ 



. , , .Xf ^ t. 30: j;/-™ TO .^^^^^^^^^^ 

tnecK all S's responses: ' " ■ 

1. From professional persons (former teachers, counselors etc ) ' 

F^^m TP''M'''^°"'^ P^"""^ f^^^e"ds. re atives/etc:) 
^3. From advertisements (T. v.. newspaper, etc.) 

4. From current or past employers . ■ 

,^ p. rrom current or past co-workers ' 

C6.' Other (specify) ^ • . ' , ^ 



'.Job 2 



s rxsi! K?!;*^!.^ ^"'^ work?- ; 

b. "HOW LONG DID YOU WORK THERE^" ' — — 

c. "WHAT DID YOU DO ON THE JOB?" — 

^ Yes .No s 

d. HOW DID YOUR SUPERVISOR (OR BOSS) TREAT YOU?" - pns 



NEUT 
N£UT 



NER- 

NEG- 



1 A 



:;a.'^^i|Hbi/,MANY.H A WEEK DID VOU. WORK?" 



4th Admi ni s trati on 
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, LONG DID YOU WORK THERE'>":? -v ' 

igpAT DID- YpU DO ON THE JOB?" '■''•'^-^ 



;?^^Vft^^^(M|Pj|0^^^ (OR BOS S ' ) TREAT YniP ' " ' nfHY w?r- 



i^l^s!'"'* "'^''^ two jobs, continue on back of page 4 with same 



lerJi^?eVSr' ^'^^^""""e «1th interviewer'St^^'^^LT?^^ 



Interviewer Comirentsj . (ItenB -1-33 and.FCI cards 1-35) 
NONE (Circle 'if no comment necsssary) ^ 



If S seemed uncomfortable, sjjicifyV - 
!f S required exttnriyi probing, specify: 
Other Comments: 



Ip.f i VOCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS 







V^l.^.;;l34Uv"WHAT^.S0RT OF WORK DO YOU THINK YOU'LL BE DOING NEXT YEAR?" (If "don't 
■■know,'" use probe: "WHAT KIND OF WORK WILL YOU TRY TO GET NEXT YEAR?") 



¥-■4"",' 



' If S; indicated job other than present job, go directly- to 35. Otherwise, 
. , go to 41. 



.. ; 35. "HOW DO YOU PLAN TO GET THAT JOB?" 

J' 



36. "WHAT THINGS WOULD YOU' LIKE DOING IN THAT JOB?" 



37.-=''WHAT^THfNfiS-W0ULDNV YOU LIKE DOTTi (i IN I HA I JUB?' 



38. "DO YOU NEED SOME TRAINING TO GET THIS JOB?" Yes' No 

39. If Yes: "HOW WOULD YOU GET THIS TRAINING?" 



40. "HOW MUCH MONEY WOULD YOU LIKE TO MAKE ON THIS JOB?" 



41. "IS THERE A JOB YOU PLAN TO HOLD FOR HOST OF YOUR LIFE?" 

Yes (specify) . ^ No If no, go to 47. 



42. "WHAT THINGS WOULD YOU LIKE DOING IN THAT JOB?" 



43. "WHAT THINGS WOULDN'T YOU LIKE DOING IN THAT JOB?" 



44. "DO YOU NEED SOME TRAINING TO GET JHIS . JOB?" Yes No 
,^45. Mf Yes: "HOW WOULD YOU GET THIS TRAINING?" • . 



46. "HOW MUCH, MONEY WOULD YOU LIKE TO MAKE ON THIS JOB?" 



■,. Interviewer: Ask 47a !f job written In present long range job plans above (Item 41) 
■•s different from the response written in below (item 47). 



:; ,47. . a. "WHEN WE LAST TALKED, YOU SAID YOU MIGHT LK ; TO ' 
: .) "HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THAT Ndw?" (Probe to find out reasons for change ' 
> ' in plans, 1f any.) * 



■ • ~ — 14 

Er|c ' -130- 



:,.K,r^rvieHer: ,Jsk^m if job written in present lonq range job plans above 
pv- jnem 41.) is. the sarna as, the long range job plan written in item 47. but 
; , ,',,S -has^„jjot:p,ursued this goal. ... — 

TALKI^D, YOU ALSO SAID YOIJ'D LIKE JO 



WHAT'S KEEPING -YOU FROM RETTING THIS JOB?" (Inte rviewer: probe to find ' 
out reasons S is not pursuing his long range job goal.)! 



Interviswer Commpnts: (Items 34-47b) 
NONE_(Cijrcle_lf conment^not necessary)! 
If S seemed uncomfortable, specify: 



If S required extensive probiry, specify: 
Other Comments: - 



He 

•131- 



i. I 
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WITH 



?" Yes 



No 





"WHEN: DID YOU MOVE OUT?" • 


(months ago) i 




•"iiHY?".; , 






vJ^MyuAiAOr VrilJ 1 Tl/Tfkfr IITTH nfAii'^n i 

nn\j >iKc YUU mVlNb V/IIH NUW? 




-51. 


"HOW LONG DO YOU THINK YOU'LL STAY IN THIS SITUATION?" 




52. 


1 

"WHAT ARE THE THINfiS YOU LIKE ABOUT LIVING .(HCRE) 












"WHAT MIGHT MAKE LIVING HERE EVEN BETTER?" 





.'V 



'^^•r^- Vntervliwer: Subject's previous attitude toward his living situation is 
pi tlrcled in the box below,. Judge S's attitude toward present living ar- 

rdi^gement, probe to find out attitude, if necessary. 



II 



|s 54. Previous Attitude; 


POS 


NEUT 


NEGl 





NEG 



res No Don't Know Already On Oivn 



i':456t'' "|f Yes, 9''l^£-i- • "WHAT WOULD HAVE TO HAPPEN BEFORE Ynu COULD BE ON YOUR OWN?" 
(Interviewer: Use indirect probe to leirn the happenings that would pro- 
mote this change.) . • \ 



I 



Get job \ 
2. Get better\job (more money) 

Roonwate- .pfeople to live with ^ 

*<. Present situa^tion becomes" unpleasant 

5. Increased self-confidence 

6. Change in living arrangement at present— parents move, etc. 
7. Other (specify) \ 



Interviewer: 



Return to set of FCI cards 'USE BLUE DECK FOR MALES : PINK FOR FEMALES. 
, Start where you left off with item 55 and continue through item 69. Re- 
^ cord responses to items 55-69\on IBM answer sheet. The continue with 

comments and interview item 57\ 



.Interviewer Cotmients: (Items 4d-56 and FCI 36-50.) 

' ' ' ' \ 

;vNONE (Circle if coiment not npcesstfry) 

; ' If, S.',seemed uncomfortable, specify: \ - 

i' If S required extensive probing-, specTTy: 

i. Other Comments: \ 



14^ 



_1 -30 
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FREE TIME WITH^" 
fsiS^^ j^rH,^:/' (Specify alone, or' name of person and 



58. 



^^^-^^^ VV V;/ relationship to S. i.e.. 



friend, re- 



"WHAT SORT OF THINRS DO YOU^DO;'". '-M 
WITH (ask each name)?" (Probed: 
eat out, watch T.V,, movies,^ . ' 
hobbies, clubs, etc.) ? V" .J>'^ 



^59. . "WHICH ONE'OF THESE PERSOlis D^O YOU SPEND THE MOST TIME WITH?''' 



60. ■. "HOW, DO YOU LIKE THE WAY YOU SPEND^ YOUR FREE TIME?" m / NEUT NEG 

K- ^ " - ^ ™ - 

NEC, 



^C ij^v^'^^^rlf change in re sponse, ask 61. 



4V 



4 
/I- 



Prev^ious Response:^ POS / NEUT 



. More Satisfa ction 

1. Found interesting activity 

2. Found friends " ^ 

3. Fpund boy/girl friend 

4. Have transportation *- 

5. Other (specify) 



Less' Satisfaction 

1. No interesting activities 

2. No friends 

3. Np bo^/giri; friend 

4. No transportation 

5. Othe.H (specify) 



62. "LAST TIME YOU SAID YOU WERE INTERESTED IN 



"HOW MUCH OF THAT ACTIVITY HAVE' YOU BEEu ARl F in nn?" /p.«k 4* 

to discover .reason activity no? pursufeS fcf^ °°L . °- L h!;?''' "'^ 

Ijoven^nt has been .ade towLd th?s goal .':^irTHlREtY^AyiE™G, "S'yoUR 



Nothing Churged 
Mind 

Other (specify) 



Tried 
But Quit 



Doing it 
a Little 



Doing 
Rigula 



ft 

fly 



Reason given for not pursuing activity.- 



.63, 



"DO YOU PLAN JO TRY ANY NEW HOBBIES OR SPORTS?" 
Yes (specify) i 



"No 



H8 



-133- 




i 



m-'-'y^^'?^^!^" THE«?» use the f„„»„„g ,„ „rtt,„g ^soonses:- 

2nd 



1- 



friend 



3rd 
friend 



if-Z^Cv v^.' ""OW OFTEN DO YOU SEC _ ' 



> 1st'-"-"' 



'•" •'Na'nes of friends, one at a time.) 



2nd 



M friend 



3rd \ 
D ST W M friend D ST W M 



Yes NO S„ carried 
P3!^''^™'(:^?'^:;™ ""ETIMEr. res • No Do.'t mc. Married 



Ito FCI cards. USE 



1 ... !' . > 



m^'^ eft of^^ith ^'l^"4'^^^5 females, start- 

^responses to i tm 70 84 on ibS ^Slf 2"^?^*^^!^^ ^ tsHTa?— Record ' 
)in&^r^i JaII Jg-8f. °" IBM ,answe^ sheet. Tjfe^cont1ni«.wtlh cpmments 

v^T^-'?:?':^: '-Jo ■•■■'d^ I — — ^ — • • ^ . . ^ . 



not'necessaryr ' -'■■^^ V.'- V 



' ^S'®'^ "ot necessary) 

*f'^>}r^?»'ff.^'\"ncom^^ specify: ' 
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i|^?'jRAN SPORTATION 



jo^l^siirr^? fS;??erJ|;ff;:J^rr' ^ the^f.ncJi,.g in regard 



One 



Planned to net one 
soon eventually 



Not interested Not asked thil" 
in having one ; question 



l^es No . boh ^t: want one 



68. "DO YOU HAVE^ DRIVER'S LlWsE YET?" 



. .1.^:. A. Bue , 6. Ojthe^'- f specify) 



No •car-V^ '' : : - 
2^ No frisurance 



aANfllNG AND_nOAL ACHIEVEMENTn . 



^71. "IN THE LAST INTERVIEW yOU WOULD ^ROBABDY' 



iynterviewer: Use probe tb^f^nd out-if S did this; 
If not, why not: ' 



Yes 



No 



^^^•YOU ALSO SAID^U WOlio P 



i*. Interviewer-j Use probe' to find dut If S diti this 
V *» not^ why not:^ ^ - - 



Yes 



No 



WKEO?-"'''' ^"-^ S'NCE WE LAST 
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Intervifwar Conments: (Items 68-72) 
IIONE (Circle if comment not necessary | 
If S seered uncqmfortabTe, specify^ 



If S Pequfred extensive probing, specifyr 
Other Comnentsr i 



INCOME AND EXPENSES ' " - . : ' ' , - 

RP^FXRFR^-^?m!^y.T^L?;2y°"^^^ ABOUT HOW MUCH MONEY YOU MAKE? 

REMEMBER, YOU DON'T HAVE TO ANSWER IF YOU. DON'T WANT TO." 

Yes No 

If S minds, go to question 7fi. 

If S is j^illing,. ask questions ^74 , > 



.74. "HOW Mp HONEY DID YOU RET FROM- (Ask for a/ b, and c. ' Circle words i 
doesn't undefstand. Explain if necessary.) ^rt e worasp 



a. WORK LAST MONTH" 

b. RELATIVES LAST MONTH" 



C.SOCIAL SECURITY OR WEtPMrL AST. MONTH" 



75.. M m EXPECT; to RECEIVE ABOUT THE SAME AMOUNT OF MONEY NEXT MONTH?" 
■ Vfs No : Don't Know - ■ ] 
' If "no" or "don't know^'1 "WHY NOT? "^ 



76. "DO YOU HELP PAY ANY BILLS AROUNO THE' HOUSE (APARTMENT)?" 
Yes No . ' - I' ^' 

a. "ABOUT HOW MUCH DO YOU HELP PAY?" 



t^^^' TKAl?^lTERV?iw)?I° SAVE^ANY- MONEY 'SI^ TALKED TO YOU (SINCE 



if 



|r78 If Yes: "ARE YOU SAVING FOR ANnHlNO SPECIAL?" 
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79. "L.AST TIME.. YOU SAID >0U WERE mm FOR 



"HOW AREi y OUR P L AN^" COM I f Jft ? » n 4- • . ' ^ — — 

<*t rwsoo, f.r^^»riKf.niS'fM?Ss4** to find 



Interyfewar Coimientp (itenB 73.79) 
NONE {Circle if cor^ent not necessary) 
If S seemed uncomfortable, specif: 



If S required extensive probing, specify^ 
Other Comments* / < 



/ ' ' ' ! \ . . REFERENCE PERSON ^ ' ' 

. «e don't k„™^^et. b.t „e are hopin, to 6. ab1. to continue these interviews ■ 
next ye^r.. If.we get .oney to continue, would you li.e to still be in our stud,. 
«5 No Don't Know 

-TOu''SSvE??"'^p , ""^» eE SOKEOME WHO WOULD^KNOM WHERE YOU WfREXlF 

Full Namaf. _ ] : \ : 

Address* \ I = ■ " ^ .".^ " ' - - . " ' 



Phone: 



Ttate" 



Interviewer: 
FOR MALES AND 



fa|^j|iyT AKI WilH lltM 85. BE SURE TO US, Bm OHK 




g:1J^^:0 > INTERVIEWER REMARKSV .AD^ ^ / r 

FIU IN %^^^ j v 

- Responttent*s-^ reaction to Intervtewerr 



How wouldlvou discrlbt the sta of 
repair of p^^ honie? 

1 Sound I . 

2 Deterioritfon . ^ 

3 Dilapidated 

9 Can't tell (ipeclfy why) 



would you dascribr the appaaranci 
of thi exterior of the respondent -s 
home? . - 

- " ' " ' -/'S' ' ' . 
1 Very attractive 
I Attractive 

3 Average 

4 UnKUraetlve 

5 Very unattractive 

9 Can't till {specify why) [ 



T Friendly*-warin 

2 Passive**needed prodding 

B Hostne—cold ^ 

4 Fearful** threatened 

5 ^Other (specify) ^ ^ 



Judge subject as you would judge any 
person on the dimension of general 
attractiveness apd neatness of dress. 
This subject appears I 

1 Very attractive ^ 

2 Attractive : 

3 Average i 

4, ^ Unattractive ; ^ 
5 -Very unattractive 



How we^ Id you describe the inside 
appearance of the respondent *s home? 

1 Very clean -(obvious care,. 

nothing out of' place) 

2 -Average (not spotless but cleans 

generally nc-at) 

3 *Paor(dirty/, messy, odors, needs 

repairs) 

9' Can^t tell (specify why) ■ . 



Judge subject tn terim of "dull," "average, 
or "bright-/ oh the basis of various cues, i 
s uch as f aci express 1 on , bri gh tness of ; 
^es, content *ind style of communication. ^ 
This subject appears f . ^ 

1 Very dull f 

e^s^DuTl . 

3 'Average 

4 ^ve average * 

5 Brtght > 



^ - • ^ .. - ^ List any handicaps or obvious phyiical . 

^ : problems tf^s ub J ect has M re*, 

■ How was the codpera0on of Jhe 1^^^ handicaps, spetch defects (be specif ich 

- V extremi obeslty^^tc* / V 

T Very good - : 

2 Good ^ ■ , ^ K - 

.3 Fair ^ ■ . ; ~ 

^ Poor ' ■ -■. • ' ■ 



EKplaIn: 



\ 



Who was present in the sare room during 
the interview? , } 

1 No one " 

2 Very young children (under about aqe six) 

3 Older children (about a^3e six or over) 

4 Spouse 

5 Parent(s) 

6 Other relatives or unrelduOd individuals 



How reliable are the respondent's 
responses? 

; 1 Completely reliable ' 

'r. 2 Son^ha£ reliable 

3 Uncertain 

4 Sonfiwhat unreliable 

5 Completely unreliable 

Explain (specify during which parts 
of the Intervtfty) ' . \ , 



■Acquaintance-t)f Interviewer with 
respondent prior to •Interview: 

1 'No acquaintance— stranger 

2 Slight acaua1ntance--met social' 1y ' 

3 Slight acquai ntance— met pro- ' 
feSslonany (former stu'dant^coun- 
selee, etc. ) 

4 Well acquai nted—iTBt socially ; 

5 Well acquainted--met prolessionallv 

6 Intimately acquainted*'-ciose friends 
? Othen Explain 



Total length of Interview 
Minutes 



Addl tlonal Contnints i 



Mas there anything unusual about the[ 
Intervlevf situation which you think J 
affected the respondent 's>^nswers? 

'1 Nothing ufiMsual , 
2 Something unusual 

(Describe for 2 above) 
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" ■ " , APPENDIX C . ■ ^ ' 

V Multiple CRHERIA fWTING, SCALE OF COMUNITY ADJUSTMENT ' ' 

Instructions to Counselors ;' , . . 

You are being asked to rate your work study prosiram clients with respect to three 
cHterla.- (1) a more general consideration. of their Integration Into their cownunlty 
main stream. (2) their empl oyabi 1 1 ty 1 f rom the perspective of the requirements of 
potenti al' eiinpl^yers , and (3) the adequacy of their social adj ustment from your 
perspective as a counselor. : For each criteria we have prepared a page of 'bonslder- 
. atlons" which you should use as guidelines In making your selection pf reference 
persons; and In making your ratings. Read these carefully. It Is most important 
that you are guided by these considerations In making your judgments. 

There are two steps to the proposed rating procedure': 
STEP A: . , \ 

Before proceeding with the individual ratings, the rating procedure requires your 
developing a f rame of reference . At the heading of the rating sheets are^ three 
^boxes; one labeled LEAST, one labeled MOST , and one labeled MfDIUM^" Considering 
all the former- work stucTy students whom you have worked with these last several 
years, whether they are on the rati rig list or not, who would you decide Is the Imost 
successful w1 th respect to all three of the rating criterla'i' Perhaps some person 

: might tie, with him (br her) but no'ne exceeds him |dr^ Write that person's ' 

name in the^box labeled MOST. Similarly, considering all tffe former work stu^J 
students with whom you have worked, choose that one person whom you would consider ' 
is the very lowest (least successful) on all 3 rating criteria' ahd. Write that 

■ person's nan» In the box labeled LEAST. And similarly; choose ydur MEDIUM person, 
a former work study student,' soireone you would consider as middle on- all three - 
rating scalesv arid write that person'^ name 1n the MEDIUM box. \ :. 

sTEP Bi ' . ■ ■ ' i, , •„'■ . '' ^ ] :. \ 

The three names you have entered in the boxes are now td be used. as points of 
reference for your ratirii of each- pf ttie persdns: listed in the left inargin of the '■ 
rating pages.' (If there are persons whom you don't know well enough to rate., so 
Indicate.) As you begin each' new ratihg\ page, recopy the reference persons 'names, 
Into their respective boxes at the top .of\ the new page. The rating task Is to 
consider each , listed person with respect tp each of the three chlterl a, comparing 
him oi' her with your reference persons, Stuart by deciding whloH refertnce person 
your listed person is most like cn the firs^ crttgrlon and than pKi an X somiwhera 
on the line to the ri^ht of that criterion statement Indicating whether he is ' . 
. "better" or "less good" or the same as your rffe^rence person with respect to that 
first criterion. Then do the sare for the other two criteria. 

V-fe reajlie that you may be more confident of your rating of how some persons are - - 
doing more than others because you may have more information about them, know, them . 
better, or have seen them more often. , Therefore, before going on to the next name; 
we are asking you to indicate your confidence In the set of three ratings you just 
made by marking an X on thi line below that person's name. . An "X" toward the left ■ 
. eiid of the line Indicates less confidence than an "X" toward the right end of the 



ETIPLE CRITERIA RATING SCALE ro^ 



flami of Rater 




,INTEGRATION (Into cormunlty)' 



■ F 

I 



EMPLOVSBIUTV (aiplover's stanfflrts) 

SOCIAL AWUSTHENT (counselor'^ standard) 



Low- 



[ionfldence In aboVe ratino 



IMfl0r(fnto coim^^^^ 
EHPLO?AIILITy (employep's standards) ■ 
SOCIAL AWUSTHENT (counselor's staniard) 



' Confidence in above ratinq 




low 



INTEGaftTION (Into'coimunl^^ ' 
moyABILP (^plpr's standards) 
SOciAL ^ySTMENT (counselor's standard) 

Hfgh 



Confidence in above rating ' 




4 t 



Confidence in above rating 



INTEGRATIOflillnto comynitv) " 
■EHPLCfABILITY (imployer's standards) 
SOCIAL ApS-TNENT (counselor's standard) 

High 



l^ater's Fraire of Referetici 



HEDIUM 




■ Intenrntion f ' ^ 

Consiclur the followinn inforniatibn bnfore making an iritegratimi ratihni 



U.- General integration fls'a member of the comniuhity 

-*is subjoct's gGnoral appearanjce acceptable?! 

..... ... ... . .^^ . . 

; ---Are^subj^ convGirsatlonal .sldlls acceptable? 
--Is subject's behavfor tolerable? ; \ : 



2. - Responslbnity 
—Can subject be depended on to get to places and return'-to Job, 
to shoppinn> etc,? / ^ ^ 1 

—Can subject bi depended, on to carj^y tHrough wItli 



3, .Independence and self-reliance _ ___ _ ^ ^ 

^-Does subject make ov/n decisions regarding jobSs ^oals., and living 
situatiorv? Consider atsc subject's use of rnoney,\ budgeting, . i 

shbppinq, and spendinq. - . =1 : ' 

•- ,"■ ^ ■"• ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ V ■ ^ - . 

(Housewives r managinq the home, 1 .e. , plannlnti an;d shoppinn for 
. ■> meals, ordering the house, and taking care of children's" needs). ^ 
--Is subj.ect livinV inUGpundently' and contrltutinn full ly or, partial IX-.----' 
to o\;n self-support. (F'larri age suftiiusts riorfi independence thari • ,. - ' 
' ' remaining in care of parent but needs confirmation as to extent and 
■.v; .. ' success of sol f-nianageiiiont. )' . . ' \ ' 

—To what extent is subject indepondont of others for transportation (drives 

a car, rides a biko, takes the bus versus. relying on others)? 
—Consider employability of subject (Consider not' Just i\ subject is 

employed but if subject is employable . Extrenely lov/ slbjects on :■ 

' ' ' ' \ ■ . ''i 

Sv^cniplpyability cannot be rated extrenely high on inteoration. ) ' 



.. Consider the vt'^^ovn^l^^'nfqmntfon hofnro mahinn; an e'rapl^^^^ 

. U .-Socia] skills as lliey apply to a work situation, i.e. ^ ability to nat alonnw^ 

vntli bor,s and fcillow v'orl;ers. / . ,, ■ . - 

> v ' '-•Look. tit siih.lnct'r. sutisfactlon with boss nnd co-workors in prosent .ibh. 

at subject's troatnent Uy boss and co4?orkerr/ ^ 
^ --Consider any cornents by sub.lect concerninn social relations that nav bo .. ' 
applicable to a Job situation. ' ' ' , 

2, Work orientation, i.e. . v/illlnnnoss arid intorest in Jobs 

--If not v/orkinn,,is suKlact actively seekinn a J ' " • 

— Is sub,icct interested in beinp self suff^'cient? , ' 

- —Is subject satisfied with -present job and«v/hy or vfhy not? ■ . ' - 

. "P-^i"? f u.'ture" . 1 ncl ude, occupational pi ons? What; kind?' ^ . ' ^ 

Hov; realistic? . [■:{:.r:''': ^'- y\ ",_;^ '.- r ':'^ 

•^-Does job history Include long fierlods of unenploymont an^ v/hy? ■ > 

3. Employnent skills v r 

--Has subject had hi'fjh school work exnerience jnd/or DVR traininq or ; 
■ ■ . 

■ --Looking at Job history and job traininn, does subjec^t have a sufficieiit < 
number, of skills to be qualified for nore than pne Job? ' . ' ' 

--Lookinn at Job history, has Subject been able to handle Job donands? 
p-Is subject's neneral appearance ani nanjier of behavior accep.tfl 
'employer's standards? . . 

. — Looking at Job history, what neneral level of responsibility have Jobs der.iandod? 
(i.e.. sheUorod workships demand much less responsibility than nan-/ other Jobs,) 
; -r-Do "plans for future" include plans for .further Job traininn? , ■ 



' ' . - SociaT A'l justoent , . ' ~ ■ 

Considnr tiia ronowinn liiforaatlon before maklnn a social adjustment ; 
ratinnV —7 — — ' ' , ■ ' „■ . 

K Social relnticins \n til other persons - 
— Hov; does suyect nt-t alonq v/1J:h parents? 
—How does siibjcct riot along with brothers' ahd sisters? ' , ' 
— How dofts subject net along with supervisor and co-workers 1n present 

job 'and past jobs? / ^ 
—Has subject made friendships Csee Leisure 'Section of RIO and fjames Test) 

-^Consider any consents made by subject concerning his social contacts, 

' ' " , '. ' . * - - ' , ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

2, Leisure, activities ; • ^ . 

—Are subject's 1 el sure-lct1.v1 tier spent mainly ~ 
of subject's leisure activities require I^Unnino ; 
and structure from outside agonclGS (YMCA dances, clubr., etc.) as . 

\_ opnosed to spontanepusi^ • \ 

—Are subjects le1su/e activities spetit mainly with family or 

" with: friends? 

3V Subjects 'acceptability by pW^^ ^ - ' i ^ 

w^hat is interviewer's impression of subjects personal attractiveness, 

j b 




MULTIPLE CRITERI/l RATING SCALE FOR CUmUNITY ADJUSTMENT OF YOUNG ADULTS 
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Hater's Fraais of Hefc?i'pnc» 
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enPLOYABILITY (employor* 8 ctandardu) 








SOCIAL A03USTPUE:wT (cc3^*^solor»« atandmrd) 








XNTECRATIO,^ (into conswunity) 














tnPLQYABlLIi;Y (employer!* sttndifds) 
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SOCIAL ADDUSTMOit (counaelos^'e etan|J@^^. 
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INTTOATlOTi (into CQisisunity) 
En^LQYABILlTY (esipleyet»Vitinda?ds) 
iOC lAL AD3USTFIENT (cisufiselor » a; afeandaEd) 



iffl 
M 





. INTEGHATlOri (into community) ^ " 








JIPiPLOyAaiLITY (omployat's fitanderda) 
tfSOClAL A03USrnE?lT (ccu<]|SQlor*« atsndard) 











INTCGRATICM (into comrnunHy) 
Er.PLOYABILITY (oDiployer» a standards) 
SOCIAL AODUSTrtEflT (cDUnseiot^fi atandard) 

INTEGRATION (into corr^aiunity) 
EMPLOYASILirY (employot'e standards) 
SOCIAL ^D:iuSTT:EMT (counsBlof *a standard),.. ' 
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1.. UNSKILLED BLUE 



2. SEMr-SKILLED BLUE COLLAR, WORKER 



- , ■ Appendix D 

ATI ONAL LEVELS ASSIGNED TO REPORTED EMPLOYMENTS, 



COLLAR WORKER 



3. 



MORE SKILLED BLUE COL 
SKILLED WHITE COLLAR 



; SEMI,/ 



SKILLED BLUE 
WHITE COLLAR 



COLLAR! SKILLED 



I 5, SEMI PROFESSIONAL 



6. PROFESSIONAL 



/ 



boxboy 

busboy . / 

dishwasher • 
garbaga coll actors ejtc. / 
sheltered work % / 

bus driver ' 

cathler 

day care 

fann workffl^ 

janftor 
/laundry worker 
/ motaS^mald 

resfkurant waitress 

untrained; nurse's aide 1 

cook t 

construction ; , 
dockworker 

file clerk ^ 
jnm worker ^ 
nurse's aide. (trained) 
raflroad wbrker 
salespifibn ; 
security guard 
store clerk % 
typist 

banfc clirk 
barber 

carpenteia; i 

facto^ machine operator. 
, Insurance agen^t 
r laboterforaian 

manman 

small business manager 
mechanic^ a \ ; 

plumber 

office manager secretary 

bookkiiper 
electrician 
farm ovmer 

reporter, radlo^TV announcer 
trained machinist ^ \ * 

welfare workerr^publlc agency worker, 

architect 
banker ' 

government admlr^lstrator 
lawyer 

professor, teacher 



EKLC 



iim 



s 

7 

li* 

29 

5-31 

69 

70 
75 

94 

90 
100 

103 
lOi* 

127 

131 - 

136 . 

140 

142 * 

144* 

149 ■ 

151 

160 

161^1 

164 

lie 

167 . 

.172* i 

178 i 

179 ; 



i APPENDIX I / j ^ 

FORCID CHOICE SELF DESCRIPTION INVENTORY, OENERALIIATION KEY^EiMALE) . 



KEYED RliPONSI 



STATOilNTS 



LIKES Tp FEEL USEFUL 
THUST5 MOST PEOPLE TO 8E FAIR 
BELIEVES IT'f UP TO TO MAKE IT 
OR NOT ) .. 

BELIEVES IN HELPINS OTHas 
OOISNVT LIKE^ lORROWI?^ MONEY 
SOMFTIMES BUYS THINSS KE/SHE CAN'T 
AFFORP 

DOESN'T LIKE borrow™ MONEY 
DOESN'T LIKE BORROWING P^NEY 
PAYS F0R4<IS/H6R OWN CLOT>iES 
. WOULD LIKI MORI RESPONSIiiLm AT WORK 

USUALLY DOESN'T MIND WORKINS 

WHEN KN^S WHAT TO DO. DOESN'T LIKE 

BEING TOLD 

USUALLY wESN»r mm mmm '\ 

WHEN KNOWS WHAT TO DO,. DOESN'T LIKE 
BEING TOLD - / 

USUALLY GETS YOJR WORK S^E ^ 
DOESN'T LIKr IT WHEN THERE'S NO WORK.^ 
HAVING-fRIENDS ■ 
SAVING FOR TOMORROW 
HAVINS A sraDY JOB 
HAVING A STEADY JOB 
SAVING POR Tl^ORROW ^ 
HAVING A STEAoy JOB 
SAVING FOR Ti^ORROW^ 
DEPENDING' ON YOURSELF^ 
BEING ABLE TO DO ^THINGS WELL 
THEY WORKED HARD 
THEY ICNOW MORE HOW TD^DO THINGS 
THEY FIND IT EASY TO DO THE RIGHT THING 
■mEY HAVE BEEN HELPED BY OTHER PEOPLE 
THEY WC^KED HARD 



ALTERNATIVE RESPONSE 



THWKS A PERSON SHOULD GET WHAT SHE CAN 
- DOESN'T NEED TTO FOLLOW THE CROWD 
LIKES FRIeiDS TO HELP DECIDE THINGS 

BELIEVES IT'S UP TO YOU TO MAKE IT OR NOT 

KNOWS HOW TO SAVE IS^f MONEY ] 

RATHER HAVE LOTS OF FRIENDl THAN LOTS 'OF 

MONEY / 1 

DOESN'T NEED ADVICE ON HOW TO SPEND MONEY 

SURPRISED mm HE/SHE WINS OUT OF MONEY 

KNOWS TO SAVE S^r HONEY 

WILL QUIT WORKING WHEN HE/SHE HAS ENOUGH^ 

HONEY ^ / 

SHOULD NOT DO MORE THAN HE/SHE IS PAID FOR 
LIKES TO FINISH/A JOB SO IT CAN BE SHOWN 

LIWS TO FlNISI^ A Jos SO IT CAN BE SHOWN 
SHOULD NOT DO MORE TOAN HE/SHE IS PAID FOR 

SHOULD NOT DO MORE THAN HE/SHE IS PAID FOR^ 
DOES MORE than/ HIS/HER SHARE 
SEHM HELP FROM OTHERS ^ 
. HAVING FRIENOr --^^^ - . 

HAVING GOOD LUCK - 
GiniNG HELP Prom OTHERS 
hAVm GOOD LUCK . 
HAVING FRIENdS 

GITTtNG HELP/fR^ CQWES V 
HAVING OTHER PEOPCE LIKE YOU 
GETTING HEL^ FR^ OTHERS ^ 
THIY frND IX EASY TO DO THE RIGHT THING 
THEY ARE LIpED BY MOST PEOPLE * . 
THEY HAD GOOD LUCK \ 
THEY HADjqOD LUCK ^ 



THIV 



KED BY HOST PEQPLE 



ERIC 



APPENDrx E 

.FORCED CHOICE SELF DESCRIPTION IfiVENTORV% GENEmiZATION KEY (MALE) 



lim KEYlb RiSTONSE STAraENTS . AITERNATIVE RESPONSE 



.2 LIKES TO BE LEADER IWENEVER HE/SHE i: IN 
. 3 ' THINKS PEOPLE SHmO A^IT WHEN THEY 
\^mm - 

8 BELIEVES IN HELPINS OTHERS 
11* BELIEVES IT'S UP TO YOU TO "HAKE IT" 
OR ^T * 

Ig THINKS PEOPLE SHOULD AOilT HHEN THEY* RE 
WRONG 

18 LIKES TO BE LEADER WHENEVER HE/SHE CAN 
II ^ BELIEVES IN HH.PIfffi OTHERS ^ 
34 aaiEVIS IT'S UP TO YOU- TO WKE IT" - 
OR NOT 

26 „ LIKJS TO FIIL USEFUL ^1 

28 TRUSTS HOST PEOPLE TO BE FAIR 

3i KNOWS HOW TO KEEP HIM/HER SELF FIT 

40 ^ KNOWS HOW TO KEEP HIM/HER SELF FIT / 

M IS Ti^ETTY HEALTHY^ - y ^ ; . 

Ipi . , WILL WORK HARD IF TREATED FAIRLY ' . 

101 WILL WORKrHAR!? IF IDEATED FAIRLY 

102 INTERESTED IN DOING tJOB WELL 

106* mm KNOWS WHAT TO DO, DOESN'T LIKE 

BHN© TOLD : V „ S I 
m ^ T USUALCY MTS WORrDONE ^ 
111 CJSUALLY CLEANS UP AFTER WORK ^ 
121 QUICiaY LEARNS TO OO^HIS/HER JOB 
144*^. HAVINa A STEADY JjdB 
146 HAVING FRIENDS <1 ^ 

154 aETTING HELP F^OM OTHERS- 

155 ■'•0EPENDIN3 ON'YOyRSaF 

116 / BEINe ABW TO DO THINQS WELL ^ 

m DEFENDING ON YOUfelLF I 

170. THEY ARE LIKED Bf MOST PEOPLE 

171 THEY WORKED HARD , I 

172* THEYflND'IT EASY TO DO THE RIGHT THING 

180 TOiV FIND IT EASY TO DO THE RIGHT IHim 



BEIIEVES TO UP TO YOU TO "^lAtt IT" OR NOT 

. / ^ELJ^rS. IN EVENING THE SCORE ^ , 

' SELIEV;^ IN EVENINQ JHi SCORE 
LiKES FR^^NOS TO HELP OECIDE THINGS 

.. LIKES FRIEfc^^ TO HELP DECIDE THINGS 

BELIEVES IN HELPIl^ OTHERS ^ 
LIKES FRIENDS to WlLP DECIDE' THINGS 
\ BELIEVES IN EVEr:.!*lu ^wE SCORE 

__ALWAYS TR'IES TO FOLLOW THE RULES . 

FEEtS THAT LUCK COUNTS A LOT IN HAKIfia ^JT 

KEEPS ROOM CLEAN 

LIKES TO WEAR WHAT'S IN STYLE 

KNOWS HOH TO KEEP HIH/HER SELF FIT / 

LIKES TO FINISH A JOS SO IT CAN BE SHOWN ' 

SHOULD NOT DO MORE THAN HE/SHE IS PAID FOR 

LIKES TO SHOW HOW MUCH THEY CAN DO 

SHQpLP NOT DO MORE THAN HE/SHE IS PAID FOR v; 

USUALLY DOESN'T MIND m^Iffe 
WOULa RATHER WORK THAN LIE mQU?ID - 
IS FUN TO WORK WITH 
GEnifffi HELP FRC^ OTHE^^ r 
HAVING GOOD LUCK ■ 
HAVING GOOD LUCK / ^ / 
GETTING Ti^E BREAKS / / 
HWI?« GOOD LUCK r 
KEEPING OUT OF TROUBLE ^ 
THEY HAD GOOD LUte , 
TKEY KNW^ MORE HOW TO DO THINGS / 
THEY HAD GOOD LUCiC/ >^ / 

THEY HAVE BEEN HELPED BY OTHER pEOPLE 



♦ Also in ftmali key 




